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THE MANIAC OF FONDI. 

A TROOP of comedians were travelling from Rome 
just as the tnal aria had begun to render that imperial 
city uninhabitable. They were hastening to Naples to 
j(Hn the company of the Theatre San Carlos for the en- 
suing season. light-hearted, as players always are, 
and as much more so as the laughing skies and bland 
air of Italy could make them, they journeyed like people 
who had nothing to do in the world but to laugh, and to 
gather enjoyments from every thing that presented itself 
to them. Some of the females were in a travelling 
coach, old and clumsy in itself^ and infinitely more 
cumbrous from its being loaded with musical instru- 
ments, packages, theatrical dresses, and properties, as 
they are called here. Two lean horses, driven by a 
vetturino, who was in no hurry, dragged the crazy ve- 
hicle. Some of the men were mounted on such horaes 

VOL. II. July, 1827. B 
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Sunishment which his diseraceiul imd disorcterly con- 
uct would have incurred, the holy brother took to 
the mountains one fine morning, and changed his reli- 
gious function for the more liberal one of plundering 
travellers. From a feeling of audacity and perverse- 
ness which had always distinguished him, he scorned 
-to adopt any disguise, or even to assume a dress better 
fitted to his new occupation. In the dress of a Fran- 
ciscan friar, his loins girt about with the rope of the 
■order, and his head always scrupulously trimmed with 
the usual clerical tonsure, but wearing' at the samo 
time pistols and poniard, and carrying tdways a heavy 
rifle, the renegado churchman levied contributions 
throughout the surrounding districts. His courage 
was of the most dauntless kind, his ingenuity and skill 
far greater than were commonly possessed by person's 
•of his profession, and his habits dissolutie ana profli- 
gate to even a greater degree than those of apostates 
are usually. With such qualifications he could not fail 
soon to hold a place of distinction among his lawless 
associates ; and it must be confessed that he had not as 
yet, by any weakness or shrinking from his purpose, 
however fatal or dreadful that might be, forfeited his 
title to be first among a set of men as bad and as bold 
as ever defied the laws of any country. 

In the dress which has been described, the Fra 
•Diavolo (for this was the name he invariably went by 
in his troop and among the people of the district, 
neither of whom would refuse to pay him the honours 
which belonged to his holy order) presented himself 
to the frightened players. A few words were changed 
'between him and the robber who seemed to be the 
leader of the party b^ whom the scanty effects of the 
comedians had been just inspected. The Fra Diavolo 
seemed to be dissatisfied, and approaching, with an 
angry step, the caleche in which the newly married 
pair were sitting, he ordered them to alight. 

The man obeyed, teUing him at the same- time that 
if there was any thing he wished to have it was at his 
service ; but beseecluDg him not to alarm further th« 
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lady, who sate weeping, and too Mudi terrified 10 say 
any thing. 

The hngand ordered a tttmk to be abloOBed which 
had eseapeid the e^res of his followers, and finding, on 
opening it, that it was filled with clothes, bnde his- 
men carry it sway. He then desired the lady to 
alight, and told 'her 'husband, in the plainest possible 
tenns, that he should insist on her accompanying hidk 
tf> his hold in the mountains. Half distracted, but yet 
not belioTing that he meant to do a thing so nnusnal, 
the husband urged hiaai, in the most passionate manner, 
jlot to interru|^t them in their journey, but to be satis* 
£ed with tsking idl they had. Fra Diavolo made no 
reply ; but motiotting lus men, they bound the othear 
male passengers of the troop, and were proceeding t6 
perform the same office for the hiisband oif thelackleSB 
young woman, when, snatching up a carbine, which 
one of the robbers had laid down near him, he threat- 
ened to fire upon the first yrho approached him. 

'Cut him down, cowards!' cried the chief, to his 
followers, with a hovdd imprecation. They seemed 
disposed to obey, but the menaoing attitude of their 
victim kept them for a moment aloof. ttB, Diay<^ 
levelled a pistol at him, and, before the miserable 
man knew whether he really inteiided to fire, the 
fouUet entered his temples, cmd he fell, ahnost without 
a groan, at the feet of his young wife. One wild 
scream burst from her as she threw herself on his 
body, and a fainting fit dej^ved her for a short time 
^f consoiousaess. Fra Diavolo gave the signal for his 
men to depart, and they set off at a sharo pace, bemr- 
ing the senseless woman with them -, and leaving the 
dead body of her husband in the road, and his 
companions bound, for the next passengers to re- 
lease them. When she recovered she found herself 
carried in a sort of Utter, formed of the carbines of 
the brigands crossed, over which' a cloak was spread, 
and she perceived they were proceeding up the moun- 
tains. The chief was not in sight, and, believing 
that he had fallen in the affray, she besought her con- 
B 3 
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titigniBlied Ib no^esptet from tha btuCe cieatiOB, and 
women (who, when they aie degraded, reach the lowest 
depths of mfamy) mingled in the coane menriment 
which the occasion sanctioned, A plentiful repast was 
•piead, the wiae-skin passed rapidly from hand to 
hand, and at length, partly from intoxication, and 
perhaps in a still greater degree from the tanats-of his 
€0*mates, the chieftain rose to seek Marina, who had 
remained alono in the wretched abode which had 
riieltered her since the day of capture* 

He led her one to the assembled troop, and, swearing 
a loud oath, declared that his bride should danoe a 
oeasurb in^ honour bf their naptiais, V^hich he woold no 
-longer defer. 

^Hie place on which the feast was celebcated waa 
a green spot of only a few roods, on the svmmit of a 
high Tock. It was selected not less because the ever* 
green sward afibrded an excellent place £or dancing, 
Sian because it ^as inaccessible to aU attacks. cSi 
one side the ascent was by nmnerous steep steps ; and 
on the other a frightful precipice reared its perpendica- 
lar side, of wbidi nothing brbke the unwaryiag con- 
tinuity, save a few shrubs and trees> the seeds df which 
had been scattered by birds, and which 'Seemed to grow 
in hardy and grotesque luxurtanee, as if in mooheiy of 
the Tttde spot which had given them l»irth. 

Upon tills spot was Marina led by the half-dinmken 
brigand. In a moment less disastrous, she would have 
gazed with rapture on the scene which presented itself. 
Below the rock, and on the side where the precipioe 
reared its horrid wall, was a rich and fertile couatiy. 
The fields, filled with yeUow com, or glowing with the 
almost ripe product of the vines, lay baddng in the 
beams of the setting sun. The town of Poadi, in the 
extreme distance, pointed its glittering spires to heaven, 
and a rich purple vapour filled the whole space with 
^at britiiant colour which Italian skies can alone give, 
and which hone but .Italian paint«« have yet known 
how to pourtray. Marina looked upon it but with un- 
gladdened eye ; and the thought that to eojoy tech a 
scene was for evermore denied to lter» lighted up a 
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sadden frenzy in her brain, to which the accidents of 
the last few days had led the way. The brigand ap- 
proached, and, patting his arm round her waist, gave 
the signal to the wretched piper, who formed the or- 
chestra of the wild rout over which he presided. The 
musician began an Austrian waltz, which was at this 
period very common in Italy. The ' brigand danced, 
and Marina mechanically followed his steps. The 
music became louder and more rapid. The devoted 
woman drew nearer to the edge of the rock. The wine 
he had drank, and the excitation of the moment, pre- 
vented the brigand from seeing the peril he was in. 
Marina's arm was around his waist-^they stood on the 
very brink of the precipice — one vigorous whirl of her 
arm, to which the fury of despair gave an irresistible ener- 
gy, dashed them both from the fearful height. The bri- 
gand rolled from the top to the very bottom of the rock, 
and such was the force, and the distance of his fall, 
that nothin? remained of his frame but a horrid mass, 
so mutilated and mangled, that it was almost difficult 
to discover in it the traces of humanity. Marina's 
body was caught by the projecting branches of a tree, 
but so bruised and stunned, that it was long before she 
was restored to consciousness. 

On the following morning she was found and rescued 
by some soldiers, who had been sent out to disperse 
the brigands, in consequence of their daring having be- 
come so intolerable, that even the sluggish papal 
government could no longer permit it to go unpunished. 
They were traced, by means of spies, to their mountain ' 
hold ; and their leader (to whose energy and daring 
they were indebted for the safety they had too long en- 
joyed) being destroyed, they were easily cut to pieces. 
Marina was recovered alive, but her wits were fled for 
ever. In a cottage at Fondi, under the care of her 
aged mother, the wretched young woman lived till 
lately — ^perhaps. still lives — if the visible marks of de- 
cline, which two years ago had shown themselves in 
her beautiful features, have not pat an end to her ex- 
istence and her sufferings together. 
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THE BLIGHTED BUD. 
Even bnglit sammer beams 

The dark cload has oft shaded. 
Even Youth's fairy dreams 

Early have faded. 
Never did the eye view 

A form so fair and bright. 
The eye of Heaven's own blue 

Beaming soft light. 
She was the mountain child. 
As its snow pure and fair. 
Not the chamois more wild 

That sported there. 
Once, far the fsdrest one 

In her own native glen, 
A creature to doat upon — 

Such was she then ! 
But she has stoop'd to err 

And shamM her young brow, 
Each early hope lost to her — 

What is she now ? 
Homeless as is the wind 

That bean away her sigh, 
Ferish'd her maiden miad. 

Dim is her eye, 
Moomfol her music wild 

When caxelasB she'll sing. 
How changed from that gay child— 

Poor 4esolate thing ! 
Yet look oh high, and lay 

Thy wandering thoughts above. 
Yet wilt thou kueei and pray 

A heaven of love. 
He wtU thy sins forget 

At that holy name spoken. 
Never did he spurn yet 
The heart that was broken ! 

HVHST. 
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TUB WIBQW BEWITCHED. 
A TALK F«OM VBS PREKCH. 

ni take oQune a^thist you ; 
Y<e<i cane into mir kHHise vithowi my leave $ 

Your practices are cunning and deceitful ; 
I know you not, and I hope law wijl right me. 

Old Play. 

In the Roe de la Madeleuie, at Paris, there lited a 
widow, who, although she was qo longer youDg, had 
every ischni^tion to be thought se, and ppsseMed beauty 
enough to second her pretczmens* She had a daughter 
about die age of fifteen, whom she thought it prudent 
to keep ia retirement, because she feared^ and not with- 
out reason, that the girl's budding beauty might de- 
prive her of some of the conquests which she medUtated. 
As it always bappeiui in such cMes, her preeaations 
turned out to he useless. Every sun that rose dimi- 
nished her charms in the same proportion as those ef 
her daughter increased; and> although Madame de 
Mesnil might have overlooked, or at least pardoned, 
this, yet, when she found (as she did afterwards) 
thatt her dauj^ter's modesty and elegance of mait- 
ners were so perfect and irresistible that they had cap- 
tivated the affections of the old lady's most favoured 
lover — and this, too, in spite of all the rouge and 
patches that she had employed to retain him — her anger 
knew no bounds. The chevalier, knowing with whom 
he had to deal, conducted his proceedings for some 
time with so mneh finesse, and so completely concealed 
his passion for the daughter, that the coquettish mother 
still continued to believe hcanelf the sole ol^t of his 
affectionate attentions. The young girl, however, knew 
better, and was not slow in perceiving that her charms 
had made an impassion on. the heart of her mother's 
admirer. She was, naturally enough* flattered by his 
attentions; and with Uiat vanity (if it deserves so 
harsh a name) which belongs to her sex, whenever she 
expected the chevajier's visit, she took more pains with 
her toilet th9« before : her hftii vaf( better arranged. 
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and her dreoi put on with a taste that greatly increated 
her natural attractionii. Her charms soon became 
talked of, and she grew the object of universal atten- 
tion, to her mother's great disquiet. 

The chevalier who has been mentioned was called 
Pastourd, and, seeing the attractions of his mistress, 
he naturally enough feared that some rival might pre- 
sent himself; to obviate which he made a declaration 
of his passion to the person by whom it had been in- 
spired. Nichon (for so the voung lady was called) 
felt «o much confused and pleased with this her iirst 
conquest, that she did not observe her mother, who 
entered the room at the time. The anger of the ma- 
tron was beyond all control. In the greatest rage, she 
asked Pastourd if he visited at her house to attack the 
honour of her daughter. Pastourd was a little confused, 
but, like a man who knew the world, he sought to divert 
the old lady's rage. 'No, madame/ he replied, 'my 
intentions are honourable, and your suspicions do me 
great injustice. I must, however, confess that I did 
wrong in applying to any other than yourself on this 
sulject ; and for this mistake I very humbly and sin- 
cei^y beg your pardon.' The lady s vanity and her 
affection together forbade her doubting that her lover 
still wore her chains: she put on a most amiable 
smile, and forgave and forgot the cause that had ex- 
cited her suspicions. 

Pastourd, who was e so completely engrossed by his 
passion that he thought of nothing else, seeing that the 
old lady had recovered her good temper so soon, 
thought he might bring her over to his side, and said, 
* Madame, if I were now to declare the true sentiments 
of my heart, might I flatter myself that you would listen 
to them with a favourable earl' 'Speak,' said she, 
with a majestic, but, at the same time, condescending 
air. ' I love, madame,' continued he, 't^th such in- 
tensity, that it is impossible any longer to conceal my 
ilarae*' ' Do you imagine,' said she, ' that I have not 
perceived it?' ' You astonish me, madame,' answered 
the chevalier ; ' I thought that my admiration was a 
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profound secret until to-day; because, the better to 
coQceal it, I had feigned a passion for another person.' 
' Say no more about it/ replied Madame de Mesnil ; 
'you ought to have told me of it at first, when I should 
hkye approved of it as I do now.' * Madame/ cried 
the chevalier passionately, and throwing himself on his 
knees, ' I will not rise till you have promised me tbat 
hand on which my happiness depends/ * Rise/ said 
she, in a most condescending manner, at the same 
time extending to him her hand to kiss. 

' Ah ! madame/ ezclaimed the chevalier, springing 
from his knees in a transport, ' how much do I owe 
you ! Allow me to ask how long I must wait before 
my happiness shall be completed?' ' When you will, 
chevalier,' said the lady, affecting a languishing air. 

The chevalier, mutteriog his indistinct thanks, retired 
one of the happiest of men, and told his young mistress, 
as he quitted her, that her mother had just consented 
to their maArriage. 

Delighted to hear this, Nichon ran to her mother ; 
and, kissing her, thanked her very earnestly for the ex- 
cellent choice she had made; adding, that she had 
always thought the chevalier the most elegant and 
agreeable man in the world. 

' 1 am very happy,' answered her mother, ' that you 
have no dislike to this marriage, and that you approve 
of my choice. M. Pastourd is a very worthy man ; he 
vrill do his duty by you, and you will be perfectly con- 
tent with him.' 

Nichon, who put a wholly different construction on 
these words to that which her mother intended, blush- 
ed, and was hastening out of the room, when her mo- 
ther called her back to ask who had told her this. 
' The ChevaUer Pastourd himself,' answered Nichon ; 
' he was too happy at the idea of marrying me to con- 
ceal it long/ 

* Many you!' screamed the mother. < Do you be- 
lieve, you simpleton, that he asked for your hand in 
mairiage ? Upon my honour, that is a pretty notion 
for a child of your age ! Go nurse your doll, and pre- 

VOL, XI. c 
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piire to recevre as yotir fifther-in-law the liusband you 
promised youtself.* 

Ifichon was overwhehned at these words, but thought 
it best to retire. The "next timePastourd called he was 
astonished to fitad his ttiistress in very low spirits, and 
he fell into the «ame huzUoa^ from mere sympathy. 
The widow perceiving it, asked what was the matter. 
* I am ali3(rmed, madame,' answered he, * to perceive 
Vhe melancholy of your daughter, and fear she does not 
approve of our union.' 

'Tt matters little whether she be pleased or dis- 
•pteased,' said the mother ; * am I not the mistress?' 

'That is true,* replied the chevalier; * but I would 
not think of possessing myself of her hand against her ' 
consent.' 

* What ! her hand !' exclaimed the mother ; ' was it 
her hand that you asked me to give you V 

* Yes, madame,' said the chevalier \ * and I swear 
that I never will accept any other.* 

' Then you are like to rismain long unmarried,* said 
the lady, with a contemptuous sneer. ' I do not intend 
that my dau^ter shall marry for some years to come ; 
tmd 1 beg Uiat henceforth you wUl discontinue your 
visits.' 

A thunderbolt could not have more astonished poor 
Tastourd, who made the best of his way home, over- 
whelmed with grief, and took to his bed, refusing to see 
any one. Tlie valet to whom this order was given was 
a fellow of great readiness, most indomitable impu- 
dence, and very much attached to his master ; who, in 
consequence of Combiac's good qualities and former 
services, had permitted him to use great familiarity. 
Seeing his master so much dejected, he anriously in- 
quired the Cause. The chevalier told him all that had 
passed. ' Is that alll' said Combiac, with the greatest 
coolness. * Don't disturb yourself, I pray. You shall 
he happy in less than a month : upon the faith of a 
valet, who has a reputation to lose, I promise that you 
shall obtain Nichon's hand, and that with her mother's 
consent. The old lady has never seen me, but I know 
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her character. I will obtain fi,diKus«ioB into hex houM 
in the character of a noblem&n : nothing is more easy 
than to imitate the manners of a fine gentleman ; well 
enough, at leasts to impose on an old coquette -, and 
you shall see how I will oring matters about.' 

Xittle persuasion was necessary to induce the chevar 
lier to accede to this proportion. Combiac dressed 
himself conformably to his new character, hired two 
footmen of his own particular acquaintance, dressed 
them in magnificent liveries^ and took a house in the 
same street as the widow, who was in the habit of 
passing a great part of the day at her windows, di^essed 
like a May-day ^ueen. Combiac, who^e first object was 
to get a footing ia, her house, commenced his attack bv 
COBstaptly looking at her ip. the most languishing and 
ai^orous x^aimer; and he even went one day to the 
church she freqi}ented> to get an opportunity of speal^- 
jng to her. 

At the conclusion of mass he presented her with the 
ho^ water, with an air of profound respect ; and, thus 
scraping acquaintance, he ^ttended her home. On the 
road he said, with a most insinuating air, that he had 
lo^g fished for B;a opportunity of telling her the imr 
measurable desrea of respect )ie felt for her j and, 
having prefaced her willing ears by such a discourse, 
he added empkaticaUy, ' If the homage of a man of a 
tolerable fortune, high rank, and a most fervent desire 
to please you, will be accepta]}le, you will find these 
eui^ities in yow most humble, aBfectionate, and devoted 
slave.' There was no resisting ^is high-^own compU* 
menu The widow's answer was couched in such gra- 
cious tem^s that Combiac ventured to ask permission to 
vrait on her at home. The widow acceded i and, upder 
the pretext of playing piquet, the Marquis de Masca- 
rille (as Combiac had created himself for this occasion) 
9aid so many agreeable things, and played his part so 
well, that the widow was perfectly delighted* The 
idea of having made a conquest of so great a n^^n (for 
titles must make great men) induced her to treat him 
with th^ greatest affability ; apd in a shoift time the 
c2 
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marquis had made such an impression that he was ad- 
mitted to the house on the most intimate terms. 

At length he told the old lady that he could no 
longer resist so many attractions, and that his life de- 
pended on her returning his love. The widow blushed, 
and the marquis went on to tell her that he should not 
have hesitated so long in making his proposals, but 
that, being of an extremely jealous disposition, and as 
madame had a marriageable daughter, he should be 
always alarmed lest those who csone to pay their atten- 
tions to her might be smitten with the superior attrac- 
tions oC^her mamma. * Therefore, madame,' he added, 
' I must beg that vou will marry her without delay ; and 
after that we shall live in a state of perfect bliss.* 

Gross as this was, the old lady swallowed it : her 
extreme desire to be made a marchioness made her then 
regret, for the first time, that she had refused her 
daughter's hand to Pastonrd. Sbe eraciously accepted 
the marquis's offer, and told him uiat his wishes re* 
specting Nichon should be complied with. On the 
same day -she sent for the chevalier, and^ told him she 
would consent to his immediate marriage with her 
daughter. Fastourd, who was of course acquainted 
with the plot, agreed to every thing, and in twelve 
hours afterwards was united to Nichon. 

The day after the marriage, and as the widow was 
expecting a visit from her marquis, she received from 
him the following letter :-> 

' I am extremely grieved, madame, that business of 
importance compels me to go into Gascony, from 
whence I have received letters stating that the greater 
part of my property (including m^ patent of nobility, 
which had been preserved by my illustrious ancestors, 
with the greatest care» from ue time of the deluge) has 
been destroyed by fire. All that remains to console me 
under this loss and disappointment (for without fortune 
or title how can I pretend to the honour otyonr hand?) 
is, that I have been the iiistrument of bringing about 
your daughter's marriage; and, in bidding you fare- 
well for ever, permit me to advise you, in case yon 
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shoald receive auy more ofieis of marriage, to inquire a 
little more cautiously after the gentleman than you did 
respecting your . MASCARiLLfi/ 

It is of course impossiUe to describe the lady^ indig- 
nation at beine thus grossly deceived and afittnted, for 
she now saw Uirough the whole affair. She went into 
the country, and declared she would never return. 
Time, however, changed this determination ; and the 
apologies and fbrbettrance of her 80tt4n>law, and the 
affectionate attentions of her daughter, induced her to 
forgive them, and to abandon ttett silly vanity which 
might have destroyed hisr happinese. 

STANZAS. 

l^AEEWELt !— and never think of me 

When Mirth lights up her festive bowers -, 
farewell ! — and never think of me 

While Joy strews round his gayest flowers : 
But, when thou gazest on the spot 

Where stands some lightning-blasted tree. 
Then be my fiEite not all forgot. 

Then— and then only— think of me. 
When all Around is dark and drear. 

Without one star to light thee on. 
When Misery sheds the unpitied tear. 

And wanders through the earth alone ; 
When Memory brings thee no relief. 

No calm upon a troubled sea. 
Nor time assuage the pangs of grief. 

Then — and then only — think of me. 
W^ea o'er the aniversal wreck 
. The night qf worlds is gathering faajt, , 
And Natve dwindles to a speck* 

Among the orbs to chaos past— 
When ipatch'd from elemental strife 

Th' imprisoned soul again is free> 
And bursts amid new realms of life, 

Then will I cease to think of thee. 
Londtm. W» C. Sbiwv. 
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It wai early in the last century, on the eve of an 
AU-haIlow8 Day, that a set of riotous voong men. the 
greater part of whom were ttudenta of the university 
of Gottingen, were seated round the table of a public 
tavern near tiie college. The bottles had circulatpd so 
rapidly that many of the boon companions were lying 
beneath the table, joining in the revels only by an oc- 
casional half-uttered imprecation or a loud snore. By 
slow degrees the par^ dwindled away, and there were 
but two left whose brains had resisted the stupifying 
effect of their debauch. One of them was Lsopold 
Von Desterreich, a student; the other was a captain in 
a regiment of Jagers, then quartered in the town ; his 
name was Schwartzwald. 

In the whole university there was not an^ young 
man who kept up the true character of a collegian with 
a more assiduous perseverance than Leopold Von 
Desterreich. He was the only son of a too-indulgent 
mother ; his follies and faults were not only overlooked, 
but his purse was so amply supplied that he had the 
means— and, to persons of his age, the inclination is 
never wanting — to indulge to the uttermost in all the 
absurdities of Burschenism, as a college Ufe was then 
called. 

Captain Schwartzwald was a soldier : he had upon 
many occasions shown a great inclination for the com- 
pany of the students, and was one of the very few . 
persons who, without being of their fraternity, wero 
allowed to join their revels. 

He was a profligate daring person, with a most for- 
bidding countenance. His conversation was as odious 
as his manners were disa|reeaUe. A professed free- 
thinker in matters of religion — by turns a bully and a 
sycophant, but alwajrs ready to back his opinions and 
his insolence with his sword— he was feared and hated 
by most of the Bunichen, to whom, however, he con- 
trived, upon many occasions, to make himself useful. 
His example was infinitely pernicious among young 
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men already too apt to be Mdiioed into wrong : and Im 
was to well known to be a compter, that every new* 
comer to the onivereity waa cautioned by the rectors 
not to associate with him. 

Leopold neither feared the captain nor any other 
person ; but he hated him cordially, and to this feeUng 
he added an utter scom of him, and Leopold was the 
only man in the univenity with whom the captain 
dared not trifle. 

The soldier and the student now sat smoking their 
large pipes, and puffing the dense clouds into each 
other's facei with a very laudable diligence : the bottle 
was stationary, and one of those deep pauses prevailed 
which sometimes ensue after very noisv revels. It was 
broken by the captain proposing to sally forth in search 
of adventures. 

* ShaU we take a walk V he said. ' Shall we storm 
the governor's house, and run away with his nieces 1 
Shall we break into St. Ursula's convent, whwe the 
blue-eyed girl is going to take the veil, and pisvent her 
locking up so much beauty from the world? Any 
thing Uiat is mad and wicked, and Vm your comrade.' 

' Tis AU-hallows Eve,' said Leopold. * Hark how 
. the wind blows ! the devil and all his impa are riding 
on the night-blast I Would you walk on siioh a night V 
The captain soon overcame Leopold's scruples, by 
alarming his pride with some ingeniously pbtoed ear- 
casms.r At length he asked Leopold if he would go 
^th him t& the house of the witch Alice, and have their 
fortunes spelt. Leopold consented ; and, quitting the 
tavern, they sallied forth into the street. 

It was now twelve o'doek. The night was totally 
dark ; not a star was visible through the thick black 
clouds which palled the heavens. The wind blew in 
fierce gusts ; and, as it rushed through the ample sky, 
shrill sounds, which seemed horrible and unnatural, 
were mingled with its fitful blasts. The old houses 
shook, the signs creaked in the wind, chimneys were 
heard to fall into the silent streets, window-shutters 
flapped, and watch-dogs howled. Nothing could be 
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mbr6 l^domy, tio^ oppvdssive to the fipiritis, thiisk thid 
ipo«a<ftier ; -add Leopold, tttore than once, wislied that 
he had Bev6r began the advebtaire. 

' We shall be sure to find company at the old crone's,' 
Haid Schwattzwalii : ' th6 gtrts teill be afr^d to teturn 
home Tvhil^ the wind blows thus.' 

' A ttian need baTe eome indaciement to go oat oh 
Mch. a night/ teplied Leopold ; ' I mean eomethin^ 
beyond that old woman's juggling. — 1 look ftw some 
piretty weiUshies ; attd, if I find them, they shall pay for 
it. I won't tafc» ati this (rouble fdr nothing ; nay, if t 
fAioukl «Veh "find isome of th^se fiends, which, as folks 
say, visit the old sorceress, provided they come in the 
Uhiiph of young and |lretty women, I will boldty make 
love to th^m/ Leopold said thin merely for the sake 
of saying something, and for keeping up the character 
tff a dkre'd^vil; wh^h h'6 hdd got. 

•WeH saidj Orhmdb InnamoratO !' teplied the 
fioldiMr ; < ev«n Mch a cold ^nd as this, I see, cannot 
cool hot young blood ;— .but here we aire at the gate.' 
He gave th& ^ord. Which, as an officer of the guard, he 
was acquainted With ; iand'being, moreover, well known, 
he and his' companion Were permitted to pass. 

Thfey <]u)tf6d ib» town, and^stmck into a path diverg- 
ih^'itwviy from tiffe rtod, which led them onto a balrreli 
heath. A quarter Of ah hour's rough walking brought 
them 'to a low hovel, th€< lights in which they had seen 
some time hefbre they Reached it. A loud sound of 
laughtto, mittgfed With s6reams, was hieard, but ceased 
tts the S(^erand the istudent approached. Thelights> 
too, were extingidshdd ^ ititdt, by the time the visitors 
Wefre kfth^ dbor, all »was ^ark and silent; 

' TMs is (Mid,' sMd t.eopbld : '* it seems we are just 
«do late J -tht ^evfelUng is finished.^ 

* WefiAiall mafke them begin again,* replied SchwartE- 
WaM. « After doming so far, ?tnd in such a night, we 
most enforcd old Alice's hospitality.' 

He fchbcked shatply at the door With his sabre-hilt, 
ahd'hiii dog sdt up a loud and disagreeable bark. 

Immediately afterwards the door was opeaed, and 
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the withered face of the wretched beldame» who called 
herself the mistress of the hovel, was seen by the light 
of a small lamp which she bore. . 

* How now, mother V cried Schwartxwald ; ' are they 
robbers or goblins that you fear, since you are so 
caatious in opening your doors V 

* You are not alone/ mumbled the old woman, .with- 
out replying to the soldier's observations, as she saw 
the figure of Leopold beyond. 

* I am not,' replied the captain ; * I bring a gentle- 
man to visit you on this auspicious night ; he wishes 
to see some of your"^-— But, zounds ! why do you 
keep us standing in the cold here V he said abruptly, 
as he pushed into the^ cottage, and was followed by 
Leopold. 

The place exhibited the most desolate appearance. 
On the hearth were, some scanty embers ; on & table 
near it stood the homely food on which it seemed that 
the old woman had been regaling when her visitors in- 
tenupted her supper. This consisted of some of the 
coarsest bread of the country, and a raw onion. A 
starved black cat was lying near the fire, and was not 
disturbed either by the entrance of the student and the 
soldier, or by the black dog of the latter, with whom 
she seemed to be on very good terms. 

' Come, mother,' said Schwaxtzwald, ' we thought to 
have found some of the lasses of Gottingen.faere, who 
had come to see their future husbands in your fsunous 
mirror.' 

' What! on this nigbtl' cried th&old womsm. 

* Aye! why notV said Schwartzwald : ' when were 
mad-cap girls to be frightened by bad weather from 
what they had set their hearts on V 

* There is not a girl in all Gbttingen,' said Alice, 
' that would come oat to>night, even if she were sure oif 
getting a husband to-morrow by d(»ng so.' 

' Come, come, my good old dame,' said Leopold, 
' tell us where you have hidden these young ladies. I 
am sure tliat I heard sounds as I came along the 
heath, which could be no other than female voices. 
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Beieeoh them to eoBie forth aow, my gentle Sybil -, {or, 
if you don't, I maflt begin to court you. I am pledged 
to make love to some one this night.* 

Hie ^d hag gfiwaed, and shook her palsied head, 
swearing over and over again that there was no female 
in the house but herself. 

' Come, Ahoe,' said Schwartzwald, 'let us have a 
pen) into thy mivrerw' 

The hag muttered some unintelligible weids betweeik 
her teeth, but at length yielded to their united impor- 
tnaitiee; and, stU) muttering; while her aged frame 
shook with an incfeased agitation, she arose, and began 
to make herpreparationB for exhibiting the mirror. She 
first caielal^ raked up aU the emben of the fire into i^ 
heap, and covered them with a close vessel, so that the 
faint Ught which before stieamed from them was now 
wholly obsciued. She next went to a recess in one 
coiner of the room, and, removing a quantity of rags 
ai|d lumber which stood against the wall, she openM 
a door, within which was seen a black curtain. She 
then took Leopold by the arm, and, placing him 
directly opposito this curtain, she extinguish^ the 
lamp, and the room was left in utter darkness. 
. ' Now,' mumbled the old crone, < what is It you 
would see 1' 

Leopold had; in spite of himself, been in some de- 
gree overawed by the hag's manner, and the caution of 
her preparations. He hesitated as ,to what he should 
choose. 

' I should like,' said Schwartswald, ' to see the plaice 
of my burial, as, in all probability, when I visit it for 
the last time, I shall not be able to recognise it' 

' Thank you for the hint,' said Leopold ; « it shall be 
so ; — show me my grave.' 

The curtain was heard to be slowly withdrawn, and 
Leopold saw a small square mirror before him, which 
was perfectly distinct, and in which light seemed to be 
reflected, although there was none in the chamber. He 
looked again, and the surface appeared to be dulled, as 
if by some vapour passing before it. This soon cleared 
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away, and hie shw witMn the mirror a ai^it whieh 
rivetted ihis attention. A small sqaare enclosure, svt- 
rounded hy high walls, and thinlyplanled ivith cyprem- 
trees, seemed to lie before him. tfhe walls wet<e4ikie 
those of a cloister, and were 'coitered with* a «lifnWDg 
«farub : the branches of seme acactai-trees, 'Icfoded with- 
bloflj/Mfms, hung over ; and in that part wl»eh was op- 
posite to him, and beyond them, he«aw the spires of a 
building, which seemed to be either a ohiiroh or a 
monastical establishment. Lodbing down, he pereer^d 
that the small enclosure was dxickly oofpered with 
•graves, on each of which a small wooden cross IM 
been placed, and flowers thickly pilanted. One grave 
was open, as if it had been just dug : he lodk«d Upon 
the wadl against which this open g^rave was made> and 
he saw upon it a marble thblet, with an inscription. He 
gazed upon the tablet, and read his own name, * Leopold 
Von Desterreich,' in lalrge and ^tistfaict letCets. An 
emotion, for which he could not aocottUt, held him 
fixed to the spot: he rubbed his ^es, to be sure that 
:he was under no delusion ; Btill the silent buriaKground 
lay before him — still his own name iseemed to be 
«ttered from the marble on which it was writtAi, and 
•to ring.in his ears as weB -as topain his eyes. A cold 
sweat settled upon his brow*~hie head turned round— 
•and he would hare fallen but for Sohwurtxwald. 

The hag, who knew well enough, althoiigh slie cmdd 
not see, what was going on, called out, in an 'almost 
unearthly voice, ' You have looked upon it ohoe~*^f 
the third time beware \* 

A hollow and discordaat Voice, which he bcili«visd to 
be hers, then groaned, rather thansung^- 
' Hither, hither, shall you come ; 

This your last and lowly home. 

Wheresoe'er your way you bend. 

Hither must your travel tend : 

Roam the earth, or swim the deep, 

Hiiher, hither, still you creep. 

In this dull cold bed to sleep/ 
^Vhile this melancholy strain still tiogered in his ears 
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the curUtixk was again drawn, and the lamp lighted. 
Leopold httiried from the house, and hastened back to 
the city. He reached his college, and threw himself in 
a delirmm on the bed. On the following morning he 
was found to be in a fever which held him long. 

By slow degrees he recovered his health, but tran- 
quillity and self-possession seemed now to have fled for 
ever. He was not ill ; but a heavy weight hung upon 
his mind, and prevented him from enjoying any of the 
amusements which had. formerly given him so much 
delight. His courage, and the fiery temper of his mind, 
wtere still imsubdoed : he looked back upon the events 
of the dreadful All-hallows Night with horror, but not 
with fear. 

In order to dispel the horrid influence which seemed 
to beset him, he determined to enter the army, and 
took service in a French regiment, which was then 
making the first campa%n in Italy after the French Re- 
volution. After passing through a few mere forms, and 
proving that he was a soldier in more than mere words, 
he was promoted to the rank of a captain; and in 
this character he served throughout the campaign. 
He had, in a great degree, overcome the impressions 
which the fat^ All-hfUlows Night had made upon his 
mind, although he had not forgotten them, when a cir- 
cumstance happened which recalled them with all 
their original force. 

It was on a beautiful summer's evening that the 
party to which he was attached drew near the place 
appointed for their quarters. The fatigue of a long 
march had not rendered him insensible to the beauty 
•of the country he was traversing. He was in a remote 
and unfrequoited road among the hills beyond Ber- 
gamo ; ana the eminence which he had attained com- 
manded an extensive view of the fertile country. The 
setting of an autumnal sun shed a blaze of liquid ra- 
diance over the plain, which lay laughing and rioting, 
as it were, with plenty ; while the rich and varied 
colours of the foliap;e and the fields glittered under its 
beams with indescribable ^endour. 
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Before the day bad quite closed the detachment had 
reached the place at which they -v^ere to halt for the 
night : it was called the Convent of Santa Croce, and 
was situated upon a gentle eminence, commanding the 
whole of the view which had so much delighted Leo^ 
pold. 

The abbess had provided for the reception of the 
soldiers, who found a repast prepared for them in a 
large out-building, and where also they were to take up 
their abode. The officers and Leopold were her own 
guests, and were received by her in her parlour, where 
a simple, but elegant, supper was laid out. 

It was nearly time to retire, when one of the officers, 
attracted by the beauty of the evening, proposed a walk 
in the garden of the convent, which was seen through 
the windows of the room where they were sitting. 

This suggestion met with universal approbation, and, 
Leopold offering his arm to the abbess, the whole party 
quitted the parlour. The, garden was • disposed with 
great ta^te, and was well filled with flowers and fruit- 
trees, exhibiting — as, indeed, every thing about the 
convent did — the good taste of the person who pre- 
sided over it. The soldiers complimented the old lady 
upon .the beanty of her garden ; and, as this was 
one of those innocent enjoyments in which she indulged, 
and of which she was rather proud, their praises were 
highly gratifying to her. 

'There is another part of my domain,' said she, 
' which, although it is somewhat melancholy, looks so 
very, beautaful ^ moon -fight, that I will show it you, 
if yon will permit me.' 

' By all means,' was uttered simultaneously by the 
whole party. 

' It is the cemetery,' she said ; and, calling to the gar- 
dener, she bade him unlock a door in the garden- wall; 

They entered the burial-ground, which was one of 
the most striking that, perhaps, was ever beheld. The 
moon was now declining, and threw its strong broad 
light against one side of the square, while the other 
was in deep shade. Cypresses were thickly planted 
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^thia tbe square, and the n^hite aoBfrble .piUus of the 
cloisters which swrouiided it shone in the clear moon- 
ilight between (3»eii black trunks and theur aorrowfal 
motiooiess foliage. 

They had waufked down ooe side of rthe qaadmngle, 
and had passed under that cloister which was in skMk. 
On turning out of ilt a siglit met Leopdld's e^esy which 
fixed him to &e spot with astonishnkent. 

The moon» which was now at his bftck, ehone fvll 
npon the wall of the opposite cloister ;•— behind it arose 
the acacia* trees, loaded with their white streaming 
blossoms, and waving like plumes in the soft night-air. 
In the diBtaace were seen the slender white spises of 
the convent, against which the moon-beams iiril, and 
showed distinc% the richly-carved crochets which de- 
corated them. In short, he saw the veiy scene which 
he had beheld in the mirror at old Alice's hovel !-*-He 
looked again at the wall nearest to him. The stone 
npon which, in the mirror, he had seen his name in- 
soribed, was not there ; but the branches of a clematis 
that had beentiained against the wall had ileft a sqnme 
space of eiacdy the siae of the tablet of his vision. 
.Nothing «aii wanting but the name. He gazed at it 
withhorrcr ; ia. cold sweat stood npon his brow, and a 
groan burst jitun his overcharged bosom. 

' Yon are unireU, I fear,' said the abbess, who saw 
the paleness of his face, andielt the tiemblingof the 
ann nhe h^ld. 

JEIer voice dttcalled Leopold to himself. ' I -find •the 
.night-ak chill,' he«aid; * and the length of the march 
has fatigued me more than usuall. With yonr^permis- 
lion we will retuxn.' 

The company proceeded back to the convent, and 
Leopold was able to master his emotion so well that 
his momentary indisposition was universally helievod 
to have arisen wholly firom the cause to which he had 
attributed it. Having taken some wine,, at the entreaty 
of the abbess, he retired to his chamber. 

For a long time it vras in vain that he attempted to 
sleep : when he dosed his eyes the scei^e in Uie oe- 
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metery was as ? ivkUy before his tiglit as it had been 
when he gazed On the real sabstaace. At length, 
shaking off, by a violent efibxt, the thick-comittg fancies 
which crowded upon his brain, he recommended him* 
self to the jNrotectiofe of Hearen ; aad, resolving that 
he would no longer vex himself with specalating upon 
an accident, which, however frightfal it had be^ ven- 
dered by eircisnstaacea^ he coaki neither prevent nor 
hasten, he closed the window, and retired again to his 
bed« whese his attempts to sleep were more sucoeesful* 

He rose in the moRdnf refreshed by his rest, bat 
he could not entirel^r get fid of the aerioosneis which 
the . sight of tho bnnal-plaQe had occasioned. After 
breakfasting with the abbess the order for Hmrching 
was i^vi^n ; add, haraig. bidden the old lady farewell, 
the wh<4e Tp^aty set oS ficom Santa Cioce. 

Leopold felt relieved when he had quitted the con- 
vent ; and» as he pursued his journey, the conversatioii 
of hiscompanioda, and, still mors, the increasing di»» 
tance which aveiy sti^ put between him and that 
)ilace of tenor* contributed to restore bis cheerfulness. 
When th^ havd passed the Alps orders wete received 
for the reuun of the troq>s iolo France, where they 
were to go into quarters ; and Leopold, not choosing 
to accompany them in the dull country life they were 
about to lead, went to reside at Berne with some others 
of the <^Scers» who had obtained leave of absence, in- 
tending to rejoin the army at the commenoement of the 
next campaign* 

In tho festitities of Berne, which has the iavidions 
reputation of being the most gay of all the towns of 
Switzerland, Leopold thought he should find the means 
of passing the winter very agreeably. 

He had been living here for some weeks, when one 
day, as he entered the church on a religious festival, 
he saw a procession of young girls passing along the 
aisles, and collecting the contributions of the devout 
people who filled the church. His attention was par- 
ticularly attracted by the sight of so much loveliness 
engaged in so pious an office. Every one of them was 
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distinguished for personal charms, and none had yet' 
reached the age of eighteen yean. 

One among tfaem attracted the attention of Leopold 
by her remarkable beauty, which even the neighbour- 
hood of so many other lovely faces only rendered still 
more striking. She appeared to be about seyenteen 
years old, and the bloom of youth was just ripening 
into the mature graces of womanhood. Her figure was 
of perfect symmetry, and such as even the most ex- 
altc^d imagination, aifd the best efforts of painters and 
sculptors, could not surpass. In all her moTementa 
there was an eloquent dignity, and her erery gesture 
seemed to be under the influence of that instinctiye 
lOTeliness which pervaded her whole frame. Her 
walk, bounding and elastic, bespoke all the firmness 
and vigour of youth, but was repressed by a graye 
modesty, suited to the place and the occasion. Her 
face was more fascinating and loyely than her form, 
because it seemed even to pass mortal beauty ; it would 
be impossible to describe accurately such a face ; and, 
if the imaginations of the hearers cannot supply them 
with an i^equate notion of it, it mnst even go un- 
described, so totally is it b^ond the feeble power of 
words to do justice to it. An ezpvession of perfect 
goodness and simf^icity added to it the only chaim 
which it could haye received. 

Leopold gazed with a rapturous admiration that en- 
grossed his wlude faculties. 

When she quitted the church he could still scarcely 
persuade himself that it was merely a human bein^ ; 
and when, by dint of reasoning, lie had succeeded m 
doing so, his desire to know more of her became still 
more powerful. 

Upon inquiry he learnt that she was the daughter of 
an Itatian gentleman of respectability, whom the 
changes which had taken place in his native country 
had driven into exile. 

It is not necessary to detail the means by which 
Leopold made his advances to the father and the 
daughter. It vUl be enough to say that, after Bom« 
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tinte, be was her accepted lover, smd her d^&tmed hn»- 
band. 

The earlier pa)rt of LeopoldNi life had been oDe of pro- 
fesaed gallantry. Now, indeed, be loved ; for eveiy 
thing in the worid, compared With bis passion and its 
object, was Wuldenly lowered in ^e scale of his esUmap 
tion. His ^flection, like a parb Hame, seemed to have 
ejcpelled every dark and tmworthy feeling from his 
bosom, while it filldd the splM;e with ita own splendour 
and warmth. 

A few weekft had no# Only to elapse before the day 
en which it had been fixed that the holy rites of the 
church should unite Le6pold and his Laura. 

On one night they Were togcfther at a ball given by 
the Prussian Charg^ d' Affaires in Berne, whither all 
the most important persons, as well natives as 
foreigners, who then happen^ to be in the dty, were 
invited. The as^emblag^ was, 'of course, very numerous. 
Among an the beauties of the saieOn (and they were 
toany) Laura Baldini shone the most conspicuous, and 
excited universal attention. Leopold had so completely 
got oVefr the gloomy notions Wbkh bad once entirely 
poisoned his happiness, thnt, althoogh he knew thu 
night was the anniversary of <9iat fatal one on which 
he httd been p^sent at the infernal revels which were 
field in old Aiioe*B hovel, he never once tillowed the 
circumdtatice to miaster him. 

The evening passed away rapidly and delightfully. 
The rnuisic^— the exhilarating effect of the dance-4be 
liverly and agi<»eabl6 G<)nversation of his compamons — 
and the (Society tit his beautifirl bride, who seemed to 
think joy ftcrta. his eyes — contributed to exalt Leopold's 
spirits to a height they had seldom r^iched o( late 
years. 

' New,* he said to himself, as he looked on the gay 
group around — ' now, once •mtsre, my heart seems to 
be my own, ^iid all my past sdrrows are like an im- 
perfectly remembered dreaem.' 
This thought had scarcely passed through his mind, 
d3 
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when a Toice Mmnded in his ear, which was at onc^ 
familiar and horrible. He looked about, and yet he 
could not discover whence it proceeded. Still it 
sounded in his ear audibly, though he could not dis- 
tinguish the words it uttered, owing to the suppressed 
tone in which they were delivered. He turned entirely 
round ; and directly behind him, leaning against one 
of the pillars of the saloon, he saw the Signer Baldini 
engaged in deep conversation with a tall man, whose 
back was turned to him. 

' Are you sure it is he 1* asked the signor. 

< As Bure as I am of my own existence,' replied the 
stranger; and as he spoke he turned slowly round. 

His eyes fell upon those of Leopold, who, to his 
horror and surprise, saw in the stranger the form of 
the captain who had been his companion at Gottingen 
on the All-hallows Night. 

Leopold's agreeable fancies were in a moment dis- 
pelled ; his mortification increased when he saw, by 
the manner of Signor Baldini, that his presence was 
unwelcome as weU as unexpected. 

'Are you ready to depart!' said the signor: * it 
grows late.' Le(^ld thought this was uttered with 
evident embarrassment. 

He could not doubt that the altered manner of the 
signor was caused by something that had been said to 
his disadvantage by his quondam associate at Gottin- 
gen. He saw that this was an inconvenience to which 
he might be exposed as often as the person who thus 
harassed him should happen to fall in his way : he 
resolved, therefore, at once to put an end to such an 
annoyance, and turned to seek Laura, whom he in- 
tended to have seen to the carriage with her father, 
and then to return and demand an explanation of his 
conduct from the insolent person who presumed to in- 
terfere with his character. 

He looked through the ball-room for Laura, but in 
vain ; he hastened into all the adjoining rooms, but 
she was not to be found ; nor did he meet with the 
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aignor in biB search. He then inquUed of the ser- 
vants, and learnt that the Signer Baldini and his 
daughter had gone home. 

He was astonished beyond measure that they should 
hare quitted the party without him. Some reasons 
must have inducect them to so singular a step, and he 
could think of none unless they had been furnished by 
the slanders of the accursed captain. 

His resentment against this person was heightened 
as he thought of this ; and he hastened in search of 
him, to chastise his impertinence, and to prevent all 
future annoyance from hinu He saw him quit the 
room, and, hastening into the street, he overtook him« 

« A word with you, sir,' he said, grasping his arm at 
the same moment, and with not the most courteous 
pressure, 

* You know me V 

' I do,' replied the oth<er. 

' You have been speaking of me this evening V 

* I ha?e dene, then, no more than aU the vrorld 
does.' 

< I cannot make war with all the world, even if they 
did as you say ; but I can check your insolence, and I 
will.* 

' Insolence ! — ^I only said that this time two ^ears 
you went out to old Alice's hovel, near the aty of 
Gbttingen, and mingled in certain hellish ceremonies, 
which rendered you unfit for the company «of good 
Christimis*' 

' Ii«r and villain, drawl' 

* But one nMxment,' said the c^tain. 

Leopold lowered the point of his sword, but did not 
' quit his positioB. 

' I have said nothing,' continued the other, ' that 
vou need be so much enraged at. There may suselv 
be some lesi hostile mode Si arranging any slight dif- 
ferences between us.' 

' You should have thought of that befcnre/ said 
Leopold. 
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*Bnt Btiiely you cannot be so very fttgry at my 
liaTmg told what yoa know to be truth.' 

Thouehts of unutterable horror came OTer Leopold's 
mind. He believed, now, that the enemy of mankind, 
in a human ishape, was besetting him, and, in a Tew 
angry words, he said, ' I know and defy thee !' and 
he pressed on h!m with deadly thruiMS. 

The supposed Schwartzwald and the teiil fietad, as 
Leopold could now no longer doubt him to be, parried 
every blow with ai^ much coolness as if hb had been 
practicing in a fei^cing-school instead of heing eiigaged 
m a mortal combat. He continued at the sakne tine to 
ciddreSB Leopold. 

' And did you think to escape me after giving me so 
tninch trouble?' he said: ' could you suppose Iwo^Id 
permit you to marry the beautifujl Laura — You have 
improved in your fence, though. And yoia would fain 
turn jpiouB too— you who have so often outraged heaven 
and earth %ith your %9s»pheaDies ! ' 

At leiigth the desperacte impetudiity of liO^pold 
broke through his guard — the sword of the» supposed 
BchwartssWald flew sevieral yards from him— «nd hk ad- 
versary's weapsn must have heen through -hi^ heart, 
but that at the same moment be drew a pistol and dis- 
^hai^ed it at 'Lclopold, who fell itibtantiy. 

The fiend stood ^elr him, laughitig ebtoltingly* 
' With my last breath,* said the fainting Leopold, ' t 

nthteo.!'-. 
loud noise was at this moment heard, and thi» 
voices of persons approacliitfg, and irbek tinsy came 
up, no one was to ie eeeioi but th^ bleeding Leopold. 
He was carried Hi thib 0tafee to hM owti lod^ngs. His 
wound was immediately attended, and, afler much 
eare and great <^ht of his recovery, he Iras pro- 
'tiounced out of danger. 

His first itiqnlry wus respecting his Lamra ; and as 
it was found impossible to deceive himOn'fhfelBuhjeet, 
kto -was infornwd KlM,, Da th^ moaning of Ms duel, 
Signor Baldini had departed from Berne, accoliip«liied 
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byhiB daughter, in a carriaga hastily hired for the 
purpose ; but that the cause of their abrupt departure, 
and the place whither they had retreated, were 
equally unknown. 

Leopold was thunder-stricken at this news : he saw 
that they had been brought to believe some horrible 
calumny against him, and he could not doubt that the 
signor had used or would use this as aa uadocement 
for bds daughter's embracing a monastic life. 
^ After ereij means had been tried to gain informa- 
tion o£ the Signor Baldini's retreat, Leopold set out 
himself in the vain search. He crossed the Alps, not 
knowing or caring whither he went. It was late 
in a summer's evening when he perceiTed that the 
Vetturino had got into a cross road, in attempting to 
make a short cut, and that he had lost his way. This 
was a' matter of great indifference to Leopold, who 
was ill and fatigued, and he told the man to stop for 
the night at the first inn they should reach. 

At about eight o'clock in the eyening Paulo, iho 
Vetturino, drew up thd carriage at the door of a very 
smidl and unpromising inn. 

'These sAem but sorry quarters, 9{gnor Paulo,' 
said Leopold, looking out. 

' Signer,' replied Paulo,' there is a house near this 
where you would, perhaps, find a better k>d(^g tlum 
in' this iim.' 

' Let us go thither, by all means, then.' 

' It is a religions house, signer,' said Paulo, loading 
himself with a small bag which contained Leopold's 
dressing apparatus, and they set out across the Tine- 
yard which Paulo had p<nntea out. 

As they went along, the Vetturino said, ' You know, 
signer, you are to seek the Signora Laura every where ; 
aod, as this house to which we are going is filled with 
religious, ladies, surely no place can be so proper to 
make inquiries in.' 

Leopold saw at once the drift of this, and believed 
that the man had some knowledge of the place of his 
nustnss's retreat* 
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Armed at <b« ooa^e»«« fyecmiMion wm given br the 
lady abbeM^ as seoD as aaked, for the 8ignot*a lodging; 
in that pait of the baiiding which vne set apart for thai 
reception of strangers. 

Leopold begged permisi^iaB t& wait npen her. 

This Iraa nahesiiMingly granted, and hii loUowed* 
the old poHear through &• nanow pMnage vfaidi led 
t6 the paiftour ei tbe piinoifial. 

The abbeaevas apiim, bnt kind-looking* ddltdy* 
ShB receiyed Leopold with an air of stately politen^ea. 
He looked aboilt ,tbe loom, and could have fancied 
thait th^ was ndt ihe.firat time he had been in it« Ha 
thought of tie nniBaary <if Saata Grooe» bat this abbeea 
was dot iika the .prnMcipal of thai hoose; beeidesi he 
beiievad tUs was iitoated in a different part of the 
aaaatry imd, npoa looking again, he sarw that, aft* 
thottgh tibe gtoetal plan of the rooms might be the 
samoi that ia vAadi he wae now ncting was deficiasi- 
in the seveBe elegaaoelvfaich charaetarised the parioufc 
of Santa Csoce. ... 

Leopold^.mastating his agitatioiL aa well. as he couid^ 
approached the abbess, and, telling her hie naone, said- 
he bad -come in sesrch of the Sigoora Lania» who he 
had reason to believe was now within.thasa walls. 

' I asaare you/ replied the abbess with ^ cold and 
formal maante, *. that she is mqtJ 

*1 beseech yon, madam,' said Leopold-rwhile'hia 
features expreiised the amdel^ and. pain af.his.mand'^ 
' I beseech you not to trifle with the foebngsof bne 
who is already. on the .toy edga. of da^Msr* X implore 
you, by all Aat 3^a.hold most iaored, not to make two 
persons utterly wretched. This Cannot be the end of 
true religion *, iMudthis^ porhj^awors^ than, this, must 
be the eonse^nence ef yonr separatiBg me from Laura. 
Our paiaion is mutual ; . our happiness-^onr lites*?>-i\ayy 
the aalvatioik of one of us*^depends upon our being 
permitted to meet once more.' 

' My sod,' tepliisd.tha abbeis, who, apathetic aa she 
was, could not aitoid feeling nloved by the vahemeace 
of Leopold's manner, ' it is not any more in my power 
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40 ximf yoa tliM ito inorba* tlie spaoe whiek 4M}p8raiteB 
you. Pray calm your emotioii, and «rm yMwself with 
Cfcffistiaii pfttieaoe to endure ^liMe eif Us whick must 
he the lot of all of us in this world.' 

* Is ibe here V cried Leopold .impalMiitly. 

* My MBon» fhe is not/ replied the abbess. 
' But she has beM <bePB T 

•' it is very «me that she Ine^weB 'hero, <bac she has 
departed hence.' 

■* When did she go, and whHli^ VT«II use, and the 
speed of the winds of Heaven shall not equal mine ift 
puvstdt of her.' 

'. Again I eay to you, be patient ! Remember that 
sorrow and snfiMng «Mre the lot cf mertals, and that % 
is by them alone ^we can hope to enjdy (bad tme happi- 
ness which is* in Heaven.' 

Leopold would have rushed '"Irom (he toom without 
KsteMSg t» amy move ef lihe old lady's exhortation^/ but 
the desire of laannag ^whither Laura 4iad gone restrain- 
ed him.: : • » 

< If you will moderate that transport, which evm 
now shsked yont ev^vy limb, aiid'will 'prottise to bear 
iike aman tMt whiuh man is bom to-sufflsr, € will ted 
you whither our dear sister k departed.' 

Leopold' bowed. Thef» wae a solenndty iii the 
manner 'of the old lady'« last «Add^e6s to him which 
shocked him. He bad thoogbt iiiat ^fo-find the place 
of Laura's abode was to be happy. Now, for the first 
•time, he^began iib tHink that ttoilie'iHtiister aecldftnt 
migbt ^a^e happened, mote *f^tafl to his hopes than 
CTon her flight. 

* I do promiM;'1ieeaid, and th« blood receded from 
hie eheeks as lie gaz^ almosfbreathless on tine abbess. 

''•Tbetrack of ma«y^ years iiad obliterated, I tiiought, 
the very seare of ^oini^ sorrows from my heart,' sai^ 
the abbess; as her eyes streamed with tears ; -' but (he 
sight of your sufferings makes me 'f^el the oM Grounds 
ag^. My sbn, the sister Laur4 has gone to her 
*hom*-«sko i» dead !' 

Leopold gasped, and looked in stupid astonishment 
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for a momeDt— then fell at the old lady's feet, as if a 
^ thunderbolt had struck him. 

At length, the cares of the persons whom the abbess 
had summoned to his assistance were successful ; he 
slowly opened his eyes, and, as the recollection of the 
fatal information he had received recurred to him, a 
cold shuddering convulsed his frame. 

' Tell me, when did she die V he asked, in a scarcely 
audible tone. 

' Five days ago,' replied the abbess ; ' and yesterday 
she was buried/ 

Leopold groaned deeply. He sunk back in despair. 
* The fiend triumphs!' he said ;' it is in vain to con- 
tend further. The last blow is now struck.' 

After a few minutes he recovered again, and, fixing 
his lustreless eyes upon the abbess, he said, * hnd me, 
I implore you, to her grave.' ' 

The abbess, hoping that the sight of this melancholy 
spot might, by exciting his tears, assauge. that mortal 
agony which racked hu heart, complied with his re- 
quest. 

The old priest and the porter supported him, for his 
ovni limbs almost refused their office ; and, followed by 
the abbess and the nuns, all of whom wept at the pite- 
ous spectacle which Leopold exhibited, they proceeded 
towards the convent cemetery. Leopold never raised 
his head from the shoulder of the kind pnest until they 
stopped. 

** Here,' siud the fiither, 'is the low grave in which 
lies she whcmi you loved, and vfho was the personifica- 
tion of beauty and virtue.' J 

Leopold looked up. One glance was eaough-^e 
well-knovm spot, which notbin^ could have eiased 
from his memory, was before htm. The ivy-covered 
wall, the tall cypresse^ — ^the white tablet, on which the 
moonbeams fell with a silvery lustre — the/ sparkling 
marble spires of the convent in the back ground — all 
convinced him at once that this wa^ tbe cemetery of 
Santa Croce—that the spot on which he stood was that 
predestined to be his grave* 
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Once he looked round, as if to assure himself— once 
he gazed on the grave of his Laura, where the flowers 
strewed by her weeping companions lay yet unwithered 
—then turned his eyes to the dark blue sky, and, sink- 
ing again upon the shoulder of the priest without 
speaking a word, and uttering but one long sigh, his 
spirit fled for ever ! 

In that spot he was buried, and on that space in the 
wall was a tablet placed, with no other inscription than 
his name. 



GUILT. 

Once 1 shone with maiden'^ graces; 
Once the pride of yonder grove ; 
Ooce the hope of doting parents, 
But victim nuw to ruin'd love. 

Tie Maniac* s Sottg. 

Sorrow has thrown his wrinkled net 
O'er yon form of light ; that inward feels 
The paugs that love's seduction yields — 

Her brow is dark, her eye is wet, 
At the fate that wild despair reveals t 

The lake is near, the water deep : 

And shame points out where her guilt may lie 
For ever hid from all mortal eye j— 

*Tis but a dream— a lasting sleep 

That chills the frame when we fade and die^! 

Her brain is wild, her heart is sore 

With the guilt that throbs within her womb. 
That madly tells, 'neath the water's gloom. 

Mother and babe may be no more ! 

Scarce bom the thought ere they met their doom. 

Sorrow nt more can spread her care 

O'er the now pale corse ; that's borne along 
To the gaping grave without ritual song : 

Fov her no sigh, for her no tear ! 

Guilt, mother, and babe, to their home are gone. 

F.C.N. 
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lovk's sacrifice. 

A RURAL TALE. 

A last time— and unmoved she lay, 

Beyond life's dim uncertain river, 
A glorious mould of fading clay. 

From whence the spark had fled for ever. 

Delta. 

Maria Mertov was allowed to he tbe prettiest girl 
for many miles arooiul the country. She was an only 
child, and lived at a short distance from the village of 
F— — ', in a small, but neat, cottage, which had been 
given to her parents for life by Squire Hardy. Her 
father was and had been gardener to the squire for a , 
considerable number of years; and here was Maria 
Merton bom — here did she pass her days, from in- 
fancy, in one unclouded sunshine of love and happiness. 
But, alas ! happiness is not the constant lot of human 
beings. Maiia Merton was soon to prove this ; for, 
though she had spent her youthful days in compara* 
tive bliss, yet tbe time was approaching when her 
troubles were to commence. 

She had just attained her sixteenth year, when it 
"was the will of Heaven that her mother should be 
taken from her. This event, so heart-rending, com- 
«pletely effected a change in her manners and character. 
Before, she was all mirth and gladness — light and 
frolicksome as the sportive zephyr -, but now, the roses 
liad vanished from her cheeks. Oft would she sit 
gazing' pensively on vacancy ; and, instead of the in- 
nocent laugh that told of peace within, oft would the 
^inbidden sigh escape her bosom, and the big tear 
atand trembling in her eye. If before she had been 
Accounted beautiful, that beauty was now more than 
ever interesting from her melancholy appearance. She 
had the eame lightness of form, the same features ; but 
these were softened and mellowed down by the hand 
of grief. 

Her occupation now consisted in taking care of the 
house, and in providing for her father, who was- now 
a1ob« left to her, and of course was doubly dear. It 
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was flome pkafiure to her to have tha firagal meiil 
placed ready for his coming, to observe his look of 
satisfaction, to receive his kind advice, and to antici- 
pate his every want. In this manner passed two 
more years of her life ; she had felt the subduing in- 
fluence of time» which had helped to heal her woes ; 
and she had now assumed her natural appearance, 
when fate was again preparing a heavy blow for her. 

The winter had been uncommonly severe, and th6- 
foUowing sumiber was no less parched and hot. A 
violent fever raged through the village of F— - that 
swept away many^ boih old and young, to their graves^ 
Maria Merton was not without her fears, and oft did 
she offer up her prayer that her father might be spared 
to her. But the ways of Providence are mysterious and 
inscrutable, and it is not for vain man to mnrmur or 
repine at them, but to bow his head in all humility, 
well knowing that * whatever is, is right.' 

It was one calm evening, when they were sitting, as 
they were wont, on a bench before the ircmt of the 
cottage, that she thoaght her lather looked low and 
dejected. She observed this to him, but he laughed it 
.away, saying, t)iatit was only a slight head-ache and 
sickness that he felt, and that it would go off before 
morning. This did not satisfy her anxious doubts, and 
she resolved, if he was no better, to procure medical 
assistance. Morning came, and with it a confirmatioa 
of all her fears ; her father was in a high fever, and oA 
4he point of being delirious. Now it was that th» 
proved her affection i she was, indeed, his ministering 
angel.. Night and day did she watch by his bed-side : 
medical aid was procured, but ^11 would not do. For 
three days he lay delirious ; on the evening of the 
fourth he recovered his senses; and, perceiving his 
daughter, he called her to him. * Maria,' said he, ' I 
am abdut to quit this world for ever ; if there is any 
thing that makes me wish to live, or that renders this 
homr bitter to me, it is the thought of leaving thee, 
alone and unprotected, to meeti the storms and insults 
oi an uniieeling woxld. I have not, however, made bad 
x2 
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1106 .of tiba tima I have been allowed ; and it is one con- 
solation that thou wilt not want for the neo^ssaries of 
this life. In thy mother's closet thou wilt find sniB* 
cient, honestly procured, for thy future maintenance. 
Place it in the squire's hands, and tell him that it was 
my dying wish that thou shouldst continue to live in 
•.this cottage, where thou wast bom, and perhaps where 
- thou mayest die. Now let me have the last kiss these 
lips shall take : farewell ! I go to meet thy mother : 
may God above bless thee, and watch over thee for 
good!' He pressed her hand, laid his head back on 
the pillow, gave an expiring sigh, and his soul quitted 
her earthly tabernacle. 

Time fled ; Maria Merton had seen her father depo- 
sited in the grave by the side of her mother ; the first 
hurst of grief was over, and her mind had sunk into 
a settled melancholv. She had, according to her 
father's wish, placed all her money in the squire's 
hands, who not only granted her wish to remain in 
the cottage, but onerod her an asylum in his own 
house. This, however, for sundry reasons, she refused ; 
and she therefore took up her abode with the new gar- 
dener and his wife, who had lately come to the cottage. 
, It was on a bright and breeseless eve, in the month 
of September — the sun was just sinking beneath the 
horizon, and gilding, with his parting rays, both hill 
and valley^-the birds were flying to their leafy habita- 
tions, and all Nature seemed sinking to repose— when 
Maria Merton was seated in her f&vourite bower in the 
garden, enjoying the cool of the evening, and looking 
with softened feelings on the scene before her. The 
sound of the village bell smote npcm her ear, which 
brought to her memory numerous and painful recollec- 
tions. She thought on her parenti, on her past and 
present life, and on what would befal her in the future. 
She thought also on one who had long been absent— > 
she almost wished for his presence, and then she gave 
a sigh to his memory. She started up afraid, for the 
sigh was audibly answered by another from behind the 
bower. She had just reached the entrance, when a 
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figure stood before her that fetched the colour mto her 
cheeks. SJie was almost denied the power of utter- 
ance, 8o overpowering were her feelings. At last she 
said, ' Oh ! Mr Hardy, is that indeed you V 

* Dearest Maria, it is !* and the next moment they 
were locked in each other's arms. 

Frank Hardy, the person whom we have now intro» . 
daced, was the only son of Squire Hardy, whose mother 
bad died in giving birth to him. He had always been 
a great fevoarite with Maria Merton's fath^ and mo* 
ther, and.a welcome visitant at their cottage. He had 
early observed their daughter's beauty, which was the 
cause of his frequent visits, and had secretly sighed for 
the possession of her heart, and at last obtained it He 
observed with no small degree of satisfaction that he 
had created some interest in her bosom, and that his 
society was very agreeable to her; for» whenever he 
came, a smile from her was sure to welcome him. 

Aboat this time her mother died, and then it was 
that he completely won her heart. His frequent visits 
of condolence, both with her and her father, placed liim 
in such an amiable light that she could not but admire 
him for his sorrow and sympathy for her mother's 
death. 

But the period was coming which was to part them 
from each other, when she should declare openly that 
iove which she lelt inwardly for him. Frank Hardy 
had received all the education a private tutor could 
give ; and, as he was now about sixteen, it was told him 
by hie father that in a month's time he must set off for 
college. He therefore made the best use of his time, 
and the evening before his departure contrived to have 
a private interview with Maria. 'Twas in her favourite 
bower ; the moon was shining in all her majesty ; 'twae 
an hour favourable to love. < Maria,' he said, ' our 
time has passed pleasantly, but it must end ; to-morrow 
I must leave you for two years at the college, but never^ 
whilst life shall last, will I forget you, or the happy, 
blisBfol moments I have spent in your society. But to 
what use will this be, if Maria thinks not on me 1 Oh ! 
E 3 
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if I might but be assured that you will not banish me 
from your remembiance, but that you will sometimes 
think kindly on me, it would soften this hour of 
parting.' 

' You ask me if I will think on you,' said Maria; ' be 
assured I will, for I must own that I have spent many 
happy moments in your company ; but oh ! Mr. Hardy, 
do you mean to mock or insult mel I am but a poor 
gardener's daughter, and you a rich man's son 1 What 
would your father, wh^t would my father say, if they 
were to know of this V 

* Love allows of no distinction ; and as for knowing, 
who will ever know, or what difference if the whole 
world knew ? Come then, Maria, once more I beseech 
yon speak, for my mind is on the rack.' 

She turned on him her beauteous face, blushing like 
the mom, and softly murmured, ' I cannot speak my 
feelings — you can guess them.' 

' It is enough ; then let a kiss seal the contract.' 

Swift flew the minutes, until the voice of her father 
made her remember that they must part. Frank Hardy 
led her back into the house, and bidding a good*bye to 
her father, he hastened home, to muse in solitude on 
his successful operations. 

.' On the following morning he departed in the trarel. 
ling carriage ; and it was now, when he was alone, his 
home fast receding ^m his view, that he first thought 
seriously on the steps he had taken. Did he intend to 
make Maria his wife*} No, that could never, be. Why 
then had he sought and obtained her love? In the 
first place, she was very pretty, and it was something 
te be loved by a handsome girl. Then again it was 
gratifying to lus vanity, that he could boast of having 
made one conquest. £ut did he really and. truly love 
her 1 He had said so, yet he felt that he could love 
any other pretty girl equally as well. He therefore 
did not love her to the exclusion of every other. 
. It is needless, and would be tiresome, to follow him 
through all his ' hair-breadth escapes' at college^ 
Suffice it to saf» that) when he arrived there, he entered 
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into all thfl vices so temptingly laid out with an avidity 
wMch appeared never to be satisfied. If there was 
any excess to take place, or any thing to be done that 
required more than an ordinary share of impudence, 
Frank Hardy was sure to be the chosen hero. 

Thus passed his two years at the college, when he 
left it for ever, and returned home a completely * finished 
gentleman/ He had not long been arrived before he 
was informed that Maria's father had been dead about 
a month, and that she yet lived in the cottage. H^ 
therefore hastened there, and found tlie gardener and 
his wife at home. On making himself known to them, 
he received all the most servile testimonials of respect 
and duty which fawning sycophants pay to Uieir 
masters. He saw directly through them, that they 
were the very persons for his purpose. He asked them 
where Maria was, and on being informed, he immedi- 
ately went into the garden, and waited for some time 
behind the bower, until the circumstances which we 
have before described took place. 
• Their meeting was bliss ; they had not seen each 
other for two years ; and, during that period, time had 
effected a change in both. They had both ripened into 
maturity, and received all the embellishments that 
Nature could bestow on them. He left her with a 
promise of calling on the morrow, and secretly deter- 
mined in his heart to effect her ruin. Yes, crime 
had so hardened Frank Hardy's heart, that what he 
would before have shuddered at the idea of, he now 
contemplated with as much satisfaction, and set him- 
self to work with as much earnestness for the possession 
.of her person as he had before done for the possession 
of her heart. 

It were unnecessary to detail the steps and plans he 
took to effect his object -, it is enough that he was suc- 
cessful. 

Numerous now were their meetings, and many ' their 
stolen hours of guilt' But, ah ! no more did she retire 
to rest in peace; her life now was becoming IT burden to 
her. The time was now come when her eyes were 
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opeded to Iier true condition, and she be^an to see and 
feel the situation her fidl from virtae had redaced het 
to. There was only one way now of her error again 
appearing before the world, and that was as his lawful 
wife. When she mentioned these circnnstances to 
Frank Hardy, he laughed aloud, and told her the only 
alternative, namely, that she might be his mistress ; 
that they would seek some secluded spot, and there liTe, 
disdaining all formal ceremony of marriage. To this 
she consented, and the following morning was fixed on 
for their departure. 

Maria Merton appeared more than usually gay that 
evening, and yet there seemed to lurk some fixed 
purpose of her soul in the stedfast gaze of her eye. She 
retired to bed, and there it was she took her fatal 
resolution. She saw that there was no more peace of 
mind for her in this world ; she thought her God had 
forsaken her ; she was tired of her life ; she felt she 
was an abandoned wretch, and that there was only one 
way of putting an end to her present miseries. Terrible 
thoughts flashed across her mind, her brain was on 
fire ; she felt her life a burden, why then should she 
live ? Her firm resolve was taken. She unlocked her 
mother's closet, and from amongst several bottles 
^hich had been used during her Other's illness she 
picked out one — it was laudanum. She kneeled down 
by her bed-side, repeated her last short prayer, drank 
off the contents of the vial, and laid herself down on 
the bed. In the morning Frank Hardy came according 
to his promise ; but, fining no answer to his repeated 
calls, he burst the door open, and then the secret was 
discovered. He carefully put the bottle by, and re- 
moved all signs of suspicion, and then he took a last 
look of these well-known features, beautiful eteh in 
death. There she lay, ' Love's Sacrifiee;' her soft bine 
eyes were partly open, and a smile seemed to eurl 
round her lips. He kissed those Hps, but ah ! they 
returned ^ot the pressore. He could no more ; he 
turned hiAiead, and hastened away from the scene of 
death and desolation. It had been in contemplation 
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that he should take a toor on the Conthient ; he there- 
fore got eveiy thing prepared, and the next day he set 
off for France. 

Maria Merton was deposited in the grave by the side 
of her parents, no suspicion having been entertained 
but that she had died a natural death. 

In the coarse of time Frank Hardy returned, but he 
was an altered man. He had drunk deep at the fount 
of crime, but he had paid the price of guilt. He had 
repented truly, and sought and obtained forgiveness ; 
and now he spent the remainder of his days in doing 
good wherever he came, and in attempts (which, vain 
and feeble as they were, yet were sincere) to eipiate 
the crime with which his conscience was burthened. 

£Boa. 



THB LOVERS. 

Their infant hours together spending. 

How firmly were their young hearts tied 
By early love, their fancies blending. 

Their only wish to be beside 

Each other. 
And when they came to manhood's hours. 

And Emma blush'd a blooming bride. 
Both deem'd they trod a life of flowers 

If they could only be beside 

Each other. 
And e*en by death they were not parted. 

When, falling ' for the cause,' he died. 
His Emma faded, broken hearted. 

And they were calmly laid beside 

EacK other. 
The sun-beam o'er their morning playing 

Together saw them move in pride. 
The moon rose and beheld them lying, 

As they had loved to live, beside . j 
Each other. ' 

HUMBT. 
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THE COMICAL REVENGB. 
When the Duke of Alva went to BroaselB, about tbe 
beginning ot the tamalts in the Netherlands, he had 
•sat down before Aulst, in Flanders, and there was a 
proTOst-marshal in his army, who was a favourite of 
his ; and thin provost had a power to put to death by 
oommisaion from the duke* There was one Captain 
Bolea in the army, who was an intimate friend of the 
provost's ; and late one evening he went to the cap- 
tain's tent, and brought with him a eoofeasor and an 
ezeontioner, as it was his custom ; he told the captain, 
that he was come to execute hu excellency's commis- 
sion and martial law upon him : the captain started up 
■suddenly, his hair standing an end, and being struck 
with amazement, asked him if he had offended the 
duke. The provost answered, ' Sir, I come not to 
expostulate the business with you, ])ut execute my 
commission ; therefore, I desire you to prepare your- 
self, for before you, you see your ghostiy father and 
executioner.' He fell upon his knees before the 
priest, and having done, the hangman was going to 
put the halter about his neck, but the provost threw it 
away, and breaking into laughter, told him, there was 
no such thing, and that he had done this only to try 
his courage, how he could bear the terror of death. 

The captain, looking ghastly upon him, said,— 
' Then, sir, get out of my tent, for you liave done me 
a very ill office.' The next morning, Captain Bolea, 
though a yoimg man of about thirty, had his hair all 
'turned grey, to the admiration of all who knew him ; 
and of the Duke of Alva himself, who questioned him 
a*bout it, but he would confess nothing. 

The next year the duke was revoked, and in his 
journey to the court of Spain he was to pass by Sara- 
gossa, and this captain and the provost went with him 
as his domestics. The duke being to repose some 
days in Saragossa, the young-old Captain Bolea told 
him there was a thing in that town worthy to be seen 
by his excellency, which was a ' Casa de locos, or 
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Bedlam-house/ for th^re was not the like in tbe 
world. * Well/ said the duke, ' go «nd tell the warden 
I will be there to-morrow in the forenoon, and d<raire 
him to be in the way.' 

The captain having obtained thia, went to the 
warden, and told him that the duke would come to 
visit the houae the next day; and the chiefeat oc* 
caaion that moved him to it was, that he had an 
unruly provost about him, who was subject often* 
times to fits of frenzy ; and because he wished him 
well, he had tried divers means to cure him, but all 
would not do ; therefof e he would try whethex keep- 
ing him close in Bedlam for some days would do him 
any good. 

fhe next day the duke came, with a long train of 
attendants after him, among whom was the provost, 
very shining and brave; being entered into the 
house about the,duke's person. Captain Bolea told the 
warden (pointing at the provost) ' that's the man ;' so 
he took him aside into a dark lobby, where he had 
placed some of his men, who muffled hixn in a cloak, 
seized upon his gilt sword, with his hat and feather, 
and so hurried him down into a dungeon. 

My provost had lain there two nights and a day, 
when a gentleman, happening to come out of curio- 
sity to see the house, peeped in at a small gate where 
the provost was ; the provost conjured him as a Chris- 
tian to go and tell the duke, that Alva his provost 
was there confined, nor could he imagine why. The 
gentleman did the errand ; whereat the duke being 
astonished, sent for the warden, with his prisoner : 
so he brought my provost mad-man like, full of straw 
and feathers, before the duke ; who at the sight of him 
breaking out into a laughter, asked the warden, why 
he had made him his prisoner 1 ' Sir,' says the warden, 
' it was by virtue of your excellency's commission 
brought me by Captain Bolea.' 

Bolea stepped forth, and told the duke, < Sir, you 
asked me often, how these hairs of mine grew so sud- 
denly grey : I have not revealed it yet to any soul 
breathing ; but now I will tell your excellency.' 
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Bolea then proceeded to relate the passage in 
Flanders : ' And, sir,* resumed he, ' I have been 
since beating my brains how to get an equal revenge 
of him, and I thought no revenge to be more equal or 
corresponding, now that you see he hath made me 
old before my time, than to make him mad if I could ; 
and had he staid some days longer close prisoner in " 
the bedlam-house, it might happily have wrought 
some impressions upon his pericranium.' ' 

The duke was so well pleased with the story, jand 
the keenness of the revenge, that he made them both 
friends again, and gave them a greater share ef his 
favour. 



TO MARY CAROLINE. 



I see thee not--I hear thee not, yet none 
Can be so wrapt in thee ; thoa art the friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend. 

ByroH, 

My own ! my beautiful ! why art thou not 
Sharing with me this calm, ^is lovely spot t 
Why with united feelings must our fate 
Doom us to wander aad and separate 1 
Why am I here 
Afar — afar from thee — in thought for ever near. 
Brightness is in the sky, but not for me, 
Spells that thould wake delight o'er all I see. 
Hill, stream, and vale, in loveliness combine 
To gladden other hearts, to sadden mine. 
Thou art not here. 
And there is joy alone for me when thou art near. 
If for a moment these should care beguile. 
Remembrance brings me back thy absent smile. 
And with it brings a deeper consciousness 
That by thy presence may my spirit bless. 
, That when by thee 
Beauty itself alone is beautiful for me. 
ifUeitree. Givlio. 
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EXTKACT8 FROM THE COMMON-PLACS BOOK OP 

A LITERARY LOUNGER. 

THE chevalier's PROCLAMATION. 

In the rebellion of 1745 it is well known, that after 
the discomfiture of the rebels at the battle of Culloden, 
by the royal army under the command of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, Government issued 
a proclamation, in which they offered a reward of 
thirty thousand pounds for the apprehension of the 
Pretender, alive or dead. 

In opposition to this, the following carious paper was 
issued by the Pretender and his Council : 

Charles, Prince of Wales, &c. Regent of the king- 
doms of Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, and 
the dominions thereunto belonging: 

Whereas we have seen a certain scandalous and ma- 
licious paper, published in the style and form of a Pro- 
clamation, bearing date the Ist instant, wherein, under 
pretence of bringing us to justice, like our royal ances- 
tor. King Charles the First of blessed memory, there is 
a reward of thirty thousand pounds sterling promised 
to those who shall deHver us into the hands of our ene- 
mies ; we could not but be moved'with a just indigna- 
tion at so insolent an attempt : and though, from our 
nature and principles, we abhor and detest a practice 
80 unusual among Christian Princes, we cannot, but 
out of a just regard to the dignity of our person, promise 
the like reward of thirty thousand pounds sterling, to 
him, or those, who shall seize or secure till our further 
orders, the person of the Elector of Hanover, whether' 
landed, or attempting to land in any part of His 
Majes^s dominions. Should any fatal accident happen 
from hence, let the blame lie entirely at the door of 
those who first set the infamous example. 

CHARLES, p. B. 

Given at our camp at Knilockeill, Augtist SSS, 1745. 
By His Highness's command, 

JO. MURRAY* 

The original paper from which the above was copied 
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is 80 raroi that I nev:er heard of any other than that 
which accident lately deposited in the British Museum. 
The fact, however, itself is mentioned by Hume, and 
other historians. 

PVMB PBKTSRSE. 

At Nuremburg a wolfs tooth was shown to travellers 
(socb, says Keysler, as in some places is giren to 
children instead of a coral when they cut their teeth) on 
which an Abb^ is represented lying dead in a meadow, 
with three lilies growing out of his posteriors. This is 
not only the worst pun that ever was carved upon a 
wolfs tooth, but the worst that ever was or will be 
made. The Abb6 is designed to express the Latin word 
Habe, He is lying dead in a meadow, — mart en pr£ ; 
this is for mortem pr<e ; and the three lilies in his pos- 
teriors are to be read ocnlis,-^du cu lis* Thus, accord- 
ing to the annexed explanation, the whole pun, rebus, 
or hieroglyphic, is Hnbe mortem pre ocuU$. 

Charles VII. of France, when Daupliin, bore apon 
his standard a device ^hich was in a similar taste« 
though not so rich a specimen of it. He was in love 
with a virtuous damsel, the daughter of Messire Guil- 
iaume Cassinel ; she was nsual^ called La CassinelJe 
after her ftither's name, and the Prince expressed his 
affection for her by bearing on his standard, in gold, un 
Kf uncigne et une L, 

Abel Drugger's sign is another instance-^ 
A hell, that's Abel ; 

And by it one whose name is Dee 

In a rug gown ; there's D and Ra^, that's Drug ! 

And right anenst him a dog snarling er. 

There's Drugger, Abel Drugger. That's his sign. 

COFFIN FUB8. 

When the French, in their war with F^dro of Ara- 
gon, took Gerona, a swarm of white flies is said to have 
proceeded £rom the body of St. Narcis, in th« church 
of St. Phelin (I copy the names as they stand in the 
Catalan author) which stung the French, and occa- 
skxied such a mortality, that they evacuated the city. 
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TMs vtffo extifaordissiy a mhraetethat tliere w pA^sbly 
some truth in it, because xniracle-mangers have uevm: 
the ledsC iAVMitiou, and .because a curioua fact in cou- 
£nnation of it is to be found in the Monthly Maganoe 
foi December, 1805. ' In preparing for the foundation 
of the New Church at Lewes, it became necessary to 
disturb the mouldering bones of the long defunct, and 
in the prosecution of that unavoidable business a leaden 
coffin was tafcep up, which, on beingf opened, exhibited 
a complete skeleton of a body that had been interred 
about sixty years, whose leg and thigh bones, to the 
utter astonishment of all present, wore covered with 
myriads of flies (of a species, perhaps, totally unknown 
to the natoialist) as active and strong on the wing as 

faats flying in the air, oil the finest evening in summer, 
he wings of this non-desciipt are white, and, for dis- 
tinction's sake, the spectators gave it the name of the 
■cofiHL«fly. The lead was perfectly sound, and presented 
not ths least chink or crevice for the admissLim of air. 
llie moisture of the flesh had not yet left the bones, 
and the fallen beard lay on the under jaw.' 

Such a dfwsrm of white flies very probably proceeded 
fronfi the Saint's co&n; that he produced Ihem by 
virtue of his saintslup, and that they produced the in- 
fection among the French, would be believed in that 
age by all parties. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 

The Earl of Caernarvon, who, in the profligate reign 
of Charles II. was behind no man in dissoluteness of 
life, delivered a curious and singular speech in the 
house of lords, preserved by Torbuck, in his parlia- 
meatary debates. 

This harangue was singular, not only iroin the cir- 
cronurtances hy which it was peceded and followed, 
but in the literal meaning of the word, for it was the 
first and last time this noble lord ever addressed the 
house« 

Having dined with the Duke of Buckingham, and 
other bon-vivants, who circulated the bottle briskly, 
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Lord Caernanron, in the buoyancy of high qrfrits, or the 
restless rashness of intoxication, made a consideirable 
bet with the favonrite, that he would speak in an ink- 
portant debate, which was expected to come on that 
very afternoon in the house of peers, on the subject of 
a proposed impeachment of the Earl of Danby, an an- 
cestor of bis Grace the Duke of Lee(is« 

The wager was confirmed by half-pint bumpers, and 
the joyous party repaired to the scene of action ; the 
debate had commenced before they entered, but Lord 
Caernarvon catching the Chancellor's eye, at the mo- 
ment of a peer's sitting down, who had concluded his 
speech with a Latin quotation, he thus began : 

' I understand little of Latin, my lords, but a good 
deal of £nglish,*and a little of English history, which 
has taught me the mischief of such prosecutionB, and 
the general fate of persecutors. 

* I could bring many instances in support of my as- 
sertion, and from very ancient times, but I will go no 
further back, my lords, than the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth : at that period, the Earl of Essex was run down 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Bacon ran him down, and 
your lordships know what became of Lord Bacon ; the 
Duke of Buckingham ran him down, and your lordships 
know what happened to his Grace of Buckingham. 

' The Earl of Strafford ran down the duke, and we 
all know what became of him ; Sir Henry Vane ran 
down the Earl of Strafford, and your lordships know 
what became of Sir Henry Vaue; Chancellor Hyde 
ran down Sir Henry Vane, and your lordships know 
what became of the Chancellor ; Sir Thomas Osborne, 
now Earl of Danby, ran down Chancellor Hyde, but 
what will become of the Earl of Danby, your lordships 
best can tell.' 

As soon as tbe orator sat down, the surprised and 
disappointed Buckingham, who wished rather to ridi- 
cule than serve Lord Danby, stepped towards Caer- 
narvon, and patting him on the back, exclaimed, ' The 
man's inspired, I have lost my money, my claret has 
done the business..' 
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THE PRIEST OF RATHDUNAN. 

BY THE AUTHOR Ot * TALES OF IRiSII LIFE.* 
lie was a man, take him fur all in all, 



We shall not look upon his like again. 



Shakspeare, 



In ' tlie good old times/ when people hctd an oppor* 
tunity of * suffering for conscience sake' — when the 
omission or admission of a simple monosyllable in 
abstract matters consigned the Christian to the flames 
or the halter, the Irish government, in the perfection of 
wise legislation, compelled Catholic ecclesiastics to 
imbibe knowledge, religious and profane, from teachers 
who were the hereditary enemies of the English nation. 
Whatever were the effects of this juvenile migration 
upon the loyalty of the Irish priests, it was thought to 
have a favourable influence upon their manners* Th« 
distant view of continental society, to which they wens 
admitted, was supposed to communicate a certain polish 
to their minds, while it enabled them to cover the 
offensive barbarism of their original habits with the 
showy tinsel of French manufacture. At the present 
day it is the fashion in Ireland, both among Catholics 
and Protestants, to talk of the elegant liianners and mild 

TOL. II. August f 18S7, • 
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pQlitenefla of. the old pxiaiU'^and to lame&t thut bi^ few 
of tfae old school are now to be fbond, except in the in- 
nMMit recessee of the coantry, where there is just as 
much known of the power of preaching as of the power 
of Bteam. All this is amusing, and may pass for truth, 
except among thosfi who knew the Catholic priesthood 
of Ireland thirty years since. One of these primeval 
plulors yet survives : at the present o^oment he is- per- 
hnning all the sacred fanctiom of an ecclesiastiG in the 
parish of Rathdanan. Its lowly thatch*toofed ' House 
of Prayer' stands conspicuously enough in the little 
villagOi through which the mail coach r«ad runs, about 
thirteen miles south of Cashel. 

Father Colfer is just six feet three tndies high, per- 
pendicular as his own silver topped walking-stick ; and, 
though bearing about him those protuberances which 
seldom proceed from ascetic severity, he possesses all 
that personal activity which generally characterises only 
the temperate. The word ' stout* does not give a suffi- 
cient idea of his person, and his face, if painted by his 
countryman. Shoe, would pass in the next exhibition for 
a representation of the jolly god — so rosy, so full, so 
homoroiis is that laughing index of his nand. His 
dress and figure correspond remarkably well. An uir- 
powdeied wig, and a broad-brimmed beaver hat, turned 
tip behind by the frequent colfision with the collar, 
compose the capital of this ecclesiastical pillar; while 
his blue friese coat is made so ample that it would fiill 
off his bade were it not kept in its fdaoeby a constant 
and peculiar shrugging of the shovldersi His breeches, 
of real velveteen, smooth and downy as a tabby cat, are 
subject to the same inconvenient defect ; and those who 
have never seen the fabricator of sheepskin small clothes, 
•baking a Connaught man into a pair at Ballinasloe, 
can have no idea of the method by whioh. Father Golfer 
contrives to keep the waistband of his inexpressibles 
above nxs hip joints. As patent braces are luxuries of 
which he remains ignorant, his breeches and waistcoat, 
like sundry married people, accord but ill together : 
baiween both there is always a great failing out of 
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shirt. The ei»ct» howtver, is not altogether inekgant, 
tm it appears Bomewhat lika those sashet which the 
natives of some eountiies wear for ornament. 

Nothing ^sturiw, for any length of time, tha 
habitual equanimity of his som ; he baptizes, marries, 
and anoints, with the same onolonded ceuntenance; 
and nerer was known to spend more than fifteen 
mlnnfea and three qnarters in saying mass-— the time 
occupied in vesting and nnTesting included; and, 
while he hastily mutters over the De Frnftimdn, he 
carefully deposits the utensilB of the saored office in 
bis ohedc wallet. 

His dispatch on other occasions is equally as re* 
markable : one evening, at the house of a pariahioaer, 
he had just mixed ithe eleventh tumbler of potyeea 
punch, when a sick call required his immediate at- 
tendance at the bedside of a poor man's wife, whs Kved 
at the distance of a mile. There was net a moment to 
be lost ; for the woman was in the agonies of death. 
Aoooidingly, Father Colfer numnted his horse BticibeSN, 
comforted ike departing spirit, and returned in time to 
(hink the illicit potation before it was odd. 

Hospitali^ is Ae chaxacteristio of the Irish peaaant, 
and Father CoUer is too kind to offend any parishioner 
by refusing to partake of what is going ; consequently 
his stomach is frequently the depository, at the same 
time, 4d wine, beer, ale, potyeea, and buttermilk ; 
potatoes— roasted and boiled---blaok pudding, baoon, 
and fowl. His digestive organs must be equal to those 
of the ostrich ; to* he was never known to suffer any 
iaconTenienoe from the singular amalgaiion that is 
perpetually going «n within him. 

Although posaessedof a pair of legs Kttie inferior to 
those ascribed to Paddy Carey, Father Golfer never 
walka. Like a South American Oaucho, he may bo 
said to live upon horseback. Buckeen is indispeneible 
to the good prieat, and the salvation of the parishion- 
ers ; for, without his services in transporting his master 
from place to place, many a soul mast have winged its 
flight unoeoscious of the last rites of the Church* 
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Tfaifl priest-ridden animal faaa as much sagacity am an 
elephant, and more natural affection than generally 
falls to the lot of bipeds. He knows intimately the 
disposition of the priest ; whenever he meets a tra- 
yeller he uniformly stands still, knowing that Father 
-Colfer has a word for every one who passes. He 
knows every road as well as a heggar man ; and, when 
a certain ekvution rf spirits — ^which occurs rather often 
T-thiows his rider off the centre of gravity, Buckeen, 
like a juggler, humours his burden ; and, by constantly 
shifting his position, contrivet^ to keep his ponderous 
charge perpendicular, notwithstanding bis inclination 
to tumble. 

. It is true that Father Colfer was educated in France, 
but he despised the people of that country too much to 
practice any of their national habits. At any allusion to 
French cookery he still turns up his nose, and keeps it 
in. that pit>minent and contemptuous position while he 
describes the grast^ia his vocabulary the generic 
name for all vegetables — ^which he was obliged to live 
upon during his sojourn at college. He has been fifty 
years on the mission, and for the last thirty he has 
regulated the spiritual concerns of the good people of 
Bathdunan. The sun of his life was unclouded until 
the new lights, which began to* bum around him, 
pained his moral vision. Not that he had much ap- 
prehension of the arts of convtrten in his parish, but 
that he disliked all novelties, whether in the cut of 
coats or creeds. His bishop, too, transmitted him 
pastorals more frequently than usual ; and the Kildare 
Street Society opened a school not very far from his 
chapel door. All this was an innovation upon the 
venerable system which he upheld, and accordingly it 
displeased him, but nothing more. He read the 
pastorals from the altar, and merely looked obliquely 
at the school, until he received positive orders from 
his superior to prohibit the sending of Catholic chil- 
dren to the branch of the Kildare Street academy. He 
was on his way, just three years since, to chapel, on a 
i&e Sunday morning in May, when this mandatory 
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epistle was put iato bia hand. Refusal to comply was 
out of the question, and therefore he darted the spurs 
into Buckeen's opposite sides, and galloped forward. 
As he drew near the chapel he heard a confused hum 
from Jem Donohoe'a forge. He reined up the horse, 
cautiously alighted, made ready his whip, and stole, 
unperceived, towards the door of the smithy. He was 
not mistaken ; around the anvil sat a grotesque group 
of gamblers, playing with a very indistinct pack of 
cards ; while another circle, equally interested, leaned 
over the immediate operators, watching the progress of 
the game. Every thing about this rustic Hell was in 
proper keeping. The mud walls were ornamented with 
new and old horse shoes, plough chains, and wheel 
bindings. The bellows, like a tapped alderman, no 
longer boasted inflation ; and the trough sent forth ex- 
halations, from its medical waters, through the per- 
forated roof. The gamesters, however, could not ha,ve 
been more in earnest had they been handling dice in 
one of Mr. Crockford's saloons; and all depended upoa 
a single trick, when swift and heavy descended upon 
the circling group the elastic thong of Father Golfer's 
whip. Those who had most cause to feel turned 
quickly round with clenched. fists, and looks of indig- 
nation; but, fleeing that the priest was t£e assailant,, 
the knuckles relaxed, and each sought safety in flight. 
Some rushed to the door ; others, harlequin Uke, jump- 
ed through the hole which served for a window; whUe 
the less fortunate, prostrate on the floor, endeavoured to 
break the blows with their hands and legs. The in- 
dignant priest, though no puritan, was scandalised at 
such unholy doings on the Sabbath, and accordingly 
gave to every blow the whole force of his ^luseular 
arm. 

When he had completely cleared the forge, he began 
to marvel at his ignorance of the persons of those whom 
he had just so deservedly chastised ; he recalled their 
features, at least such of them as he had si:^ciently 
noticed, and, after a mental pause of half a minute, ha 
came to the agreeable conclusion, that, with the excep- 
G S 
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tion of three or four obstinate reprobates, none of tbem 
belonged to bis parish. This discovery served to tran- 
qaillize the pious ecclesiastic'smind; and he would have 
ascended the altar in his wonted good htnnour, were it 
not that, on entering the chapel, he saw his niece arm-in- 
arm with Luke Moriarty. Luke was the son of an or* 
dinary 8coUoge,t who had neither a large farm nor 
much money. The young man himself was unexception^ 
able ; in addition to more useful attainments, he could 
hurl and kick football, and suspicion had never breathed 
a stain upon his moral character. But still, he was not 
a match for the priest's niece. Father CoKer could give 
her a few ' cool hundreds,' and had a buckeen in his eye 
ibr her, every way, in the uncle's estimation, more suit- 
able for such a girl as Ellen. To do the priest justice, 
he desired only her happiness : she had lived with him 
since her seventh year, and had been unto him as a 
daughter ; she grew up, under his tuition, a pretty and 
agreeable girl, and never did aught that displeased the 
ancle, except in giving a preference to lAike Moriarty, 
when he wished her to bestow all her attention upon 
Miles Grogan. Previously to his leaving home that 
morning, he had expended some good advice upon her ^ 
judge then, his surprise, to see her, in defiance of his 
express admonition, in company with Luke Moriarty. 
Occurring so recently, too, after the scene in the forge, 
it was with much diflSculty the good divine subdued his 
temper, so as to enable him to discharge the duties of 
his office in a becoming manner. 

The evening, however, found him restored to his 
wonted good huatour. He dined at the house of a 
substantial farmer, andy in the rude hilarity of the mo- 
ment, fb^ot the card-players and the disobedience of 
his niece. It was late in the evening when he quitted the 
hospitable host, and he was trotting along, Buckeen, 
as usual, playing the part of an expert juggler, when 
his bridle was seized, the dreaded whip snatched from 
his hand, and himself rapidly pulled from the saddle, a 
handkerchief, at the same time, being stuffed in his 
t Farmer. 
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mouth, to prevent his giving alarm. Being a powerful 
man, he made a violent resistance ; but he was overcome 
by numbers, and fairly carried off the road ; one of the 
ruffians observing, the ' Freest can't have it all his own 
way here, same as in the forge.' 

The poor maa was not in a condition, exactly, to re- 
flect much upon his situation ; nor did he even possess 
much eloquence in cases of emergency ; he usually re- 
lied more upon his whip than his voice, and of both he 
was now totally deprived. The party crossed a few 
fields, and then stopped in the sfaade of a furze ditch, 
for the moon was, at the moment, careering brightly 
above their heads. They released his arms and legs 
from their grasp ; aAd, after a short consultation, with- 
drew the handkerchief from his mouth. ' Soggarth,'t 
said one of them, ' you must do us a piece of sarvice, 
an for once in your life, gratis.' 

' What do you want, you villains V he demanded. 

'Troth, nothin in the wide world, ony to splice a 
couple — ^a boy and girl.' 

' Splice I' exclaimed the priest, ' and is that the way 
you've learned to speak of a holy sacrament?' 

* Och 'tis too late,' returned the fellow, * for you to 
begin to do now what you never done —that is, preach ; 
so just be afther puttin on the ttoUf an doin the job—' 

' Never,' interrupted the priest 

' Don't be afther makiu a rash vow,' said the fellow, 
' for sure you don't know but 'tis a friend, maybe a re- 
lation, who wants your sarvice ; an troth you'd betther 
be stirrin, for if not, we'll be overtaken.' 

' Who are yon, at all V demanded the priest. 

< Troth you don't know us,* was the reply, ' though 
you saw us afore, and that this momin. You remember 
tlie forge— I do, I have a mark upon my shoulder, an 
will carry it to mv grave.' ^ 

While he spoke, the virtuous indignation of the 

priest returned : he clenched bis hand, drew in his 

breath, and when he had collected all his 8tren|rth, as 

it were, into one focus, be let fly a blow at his mterlo- 

+ Priest. 
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cator, and laid hun on the earth. Following up this 
exploit, he dealt heavily about him. For several roi- 
nntes it was give and take, and the good Either was 
getting, perhaps, the wont of it, when the wild ciy of 
* Uncle ! uncle !' bunt upon his ear. He was perfectly 
astounded ; it was the voice of his niece ; and, before he 
had time to knock down another ruffian, Ellen rushed 
into his arms. Instantly, however, she was forced 
from her protector, and the party were conveying her 
out of the field, when they encountered a more formi- 
dable enemy, to whom they were ultimaiely obliged 
to surrender their prise. Her champion, on this oc- 
casion, proved to be Luke MoriarU, and the good 
priest, in his excess of gratitude, forgot his former 
cause of enmity to £llen's lover. 

It appeared that the reputation of the priest's niece, 
or rather the priest's money, had crossed a neighbour* 
ing mountain, and as there was a gay, tramontane 
Lothario, who wanted a fortune and a wife, he thought 
he might as well possess himself of both, without the 
process of courtship. Accordingly, he apprised his 
friends of his intention ; they agrMO to accompany him, 
and had that morning airived at the village of Rath- 
dunan. While waiting to hear mass, they were 
amusing themselves in the forge, when so disagreeably 
interrupted ; but they had, as they thought, soon after, 
ample revenge. When night ' had in her sober livery all 
things clad,' tiiey repaired to the priest's house, where 
they found Ellen and her lover billing and cooing ; 
but, holding such sentimental nothings in no estima- 
tion, they seized upon the damsel, and, vi et armis, 
carried her away. In any other place this would hare 
been an astounding piece of work, but Moriarty was 
too familiar with such proceedings, to be rendered in- 
active by either alarm or astonishment. He sallied 
out in search of friends, soon found them, and quickly 
pursued the fugitives. The mountain gidlants found 
themselves so closely pressed by the enemy, that, de- 
spairing of making good their escape, they adopted the 
despeiate resolution of procuring the services of the 
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young lady*s uncle, wlio was then so opportunely ap- 
proaching them, judging that, in the event of the cere- 
mony being performed, their capture would he good. 
Fortunately their manceuvre failed, and Father Colfer, 
considering it no longer prudent to burden himself with 
the guardianship of so tempting a commodity, re- 
signed her, in a few months, to the care of Luke 
Moriarty. 



BY R. HOWITT. 

The dew that stands the rose upon^ 

like mirth in beauty's eye. 
Is brilliant in the morning sun. 

At noon exhaledi on hi^. 
The rose, the earliest spring hath seen, 

The loveliest in its hues. 
Fades first amongst the foliage green. 

As fleeting as the dews. 
Thus she, whose steps were light and free 

As music on the wind. 
Has in hei beauty passed from me. 

To leave bui gloom behmd. 
She passed, as flies the cloud away— • 

As flies the summer stream — 
The dawning of a glorious day — 

The memory of a dream. 

And now, thou dull deserted home, 

What art thou now to me 1 
It was her voice that filled thy dome. 

Her music hallowed thee ! 
But she is mouldering in the earth. 

And thou art nothing now ! 
To gloom is changed thy living miitU— 

The dust is on her brow ! 
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FAMILIAR PHILOSOPHir.— NO. 1. 
¥qk many oentoriM the wonders and th» adTaata^Bs 
of iK^ience wew known only to the few whose Uves were 
doTOted to its pai»ait. Philosc^y, in all its forms, was 
' as » ibttotain shut up and a book sealed' to mankind 
in general ; and e^n the philosophy of Nature, which 
concerns them most intimately, which regulates their 
every-day actions, and is the source of all their pleasur- 
able sensations, was known to them only by means of 
their grosser perceptions. 

The more divine part of man, his intellect, was not 
occupied with investigating the causes and the properties 
of the wonders that sanxmnded him ; and the saiface of 
the visible world excited an him no other feeling tlian 
one of unenlightened astonishment. Better days have 
dawned upon the world ; and, thanks to the disin- 
terested labours of many geod and wise men who 
dignify this age, the treasoves of knowledge we opening 
to every description of people. 

No mistake is more common than that of imagining 
that philosophy is of so abstruse and severe a nature as 
to defy the attempts of ordinary men, or such as are 
busied in the affairs of the world, to penetrate its 
mysteries. On the contrary, it lies open to all man- 
kind. Every one, who will, may drink of the fountain j 
and the depth of the draught may be regulated by the 
capacity and the leisure of each individual. Unless we 
are much mistaken it will not be difficult to iay before 
our readers some facts connected with the productions 
of Nature which will at once arrest their attention, and 
convey to their minds that knowledge which every one 
ought to possess. If we succeed in doing this we shall 
have conveyed to them a portion of natural philosophy, 
while they fancy we have only been amusing them. 
Now then for the attempt, in our first article on Fa- 
miliar Philosophy. 

In the first place let it be understood that every thing 
in nature is sensible — or, in other words, that it is en- 
dowed with feeling. All the allegories and fictions of the 
ancient poets spring from this source. The movements 
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of plants t6 foIhMT the eoiuse of the son, the siiigakir 
fotmation of stalagmitee and stalactitMBr Ae po«er of 
the loadstone over iron^ the miraculouB regnlation of 
minerals, and a thousand other phenomena which they 
saw, but could not account for,, bewildered the too 
fervid imaginations of the sages of the older wcnrid. 
They were naturally too much inclined to generaKse; 
they thought that liove was the informing spirit of the 
creation ; they loved intensely^ and they believed that 
all around was instinct with the same passion. The 
history of nature became tfattfi, in their hands, a history 
of nymphs and deities. The Napees, with their com* 
nals of violets, charmed the meadows ; the OieadM, 
covered with moss, reposed in the cool mountain grots ; 
while the Dryads dwelt in every thicket. Clytie ani- 
mated the sun-flower, and the nymph Echo murmurvd 
for ever * I love.' 

The opinions of modern philosophers have taken a 
bolder dtaracter, and abandoning Alfegory and Fancy, 
the brilliant but uncertain guides of their ancestoia, 
they have demonstrated, by means of experiment and re- 
search, that all nature is capable of receiving external 
impressions. The very shrubs in your garden are not so 
perfectly motionless as you believe. To be convinced of 
this it will be enough to obsexve them for a few days. 
Bonnet pleasantly observes in the course of his reflec- 
tions, that it is very difficult to distinguish a cat from 
a rose bush. You laugh at this, but contemplate for a 
minute the rose tree, which has given rise to so extra- 
ordinary an assertion by the French philosopher. The 
upper surface of the leaves is bright and polished ; ode 
may therefore say that it serves as a roof to the under 
part, which is turned towards the earth, and where 
Nature has placed an infinite number of small mouths, 
which are always op«i to imbibe the moietuEe that 
nourishes the plant. Try^to reverse this arrangement 
of the branches, ~>bend the stems of the rose bush in 
snch a manner that the inner part of the leevee are 
tnimed to the sky, and yon will soon see them begin 
to move. Each will tarn on its stalk as on a pivot, will 
twist itself even by a violent effiBrt, and at the ex* 
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- piration of a few hoari will have reatsumed ita original 
position, and the numberlesa little mouths turned to 
the ground will again inhale the vapours as they rise^ 

* I had this rose tree transported to another part of 
the giarden/ says Bonnet, * where I continued to ob- 
serve it. To the right was a dry and barren soil, to the 
left a moist and fertile one ; the roots of my shrub at 
first extended equally in both directions, but I soon 
saw them effect an alteration in their progress ; those 
that were proceeding towards the barren soil divined 
that their companions were better off; they therefore 
turned back, and, without any other guide than their 
natural sensibility, directed themselves to the well- 
watered and fertile ground. 

' However, this activity made me fear that the roots 
would intercept the nourishment intended for the other 
plants : to prevent this invasion a trench was dug ; 
immediately the roots plunged into the earth, pressed 
under the trench, and once more hastened towards the 
bounteous springs from which it derived its nourish- 
ment. 

' But the surface of a meadow offers still greater 
prodigies. There are numbers of flowers springing up 
under your feet that foretell wind, rain, or heat. The 
Caiewhtla arvensis blooms when the sky is serene, and 
announces the approaching storm by folding up its 
'leaves; as though it would shelter them. On the con- 
trary, when the Sonekus Sibiricus closes during the 
night, it forebodes that a fine day is approaching, and 
seems, by its quiet repose, to tell you that it is sure of 
to. morrowi 

' There are some vegetables endowed with a still 
greater share of sensibility. One day that I was 
seated beneath the shade of the Acacia {Mimosa 
Eburnea) of which the thorns are as white as ivory, 
I suddeidy observed the shade by which I was sur- 
rounded move, and give admission to rays of light. I 
raised my eyes, all Sie leaves of the tree were closed ; 
—the whole of the shrubs were withered. A cloud 
passing over my head had caused this phenomenon ; 
but, the sky again becoming clear, the leaves appeared 
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to reviye, and suddenly recovered all their fresbness. 
f thoagbt at first that this tree, which flourishes in the 
baming segions of India, only afforded shade when the 
sun was in its greatest brilliancy, and, from a species 
of foresight, refused it to the earth when there no 
longer seemed a necessity for it. I soon found that 
this motion had a more useful end, and announced a 
stiU more astonishing proof of sensibility in the plant. 
The leaves of the large thomed acacia are cut with so 
much delicacy that they would be broken by the rain 
if they had not the prudence to afford a mutual support 
by reclining on each other like the tiles on the roofs 
of houses. In this way they resist the most violent 
rains, as the water glides off their inclined surfaces. 

* You have seen that there are flowers which are 
sensible of the slightest change in the atmosphere ; 
but there are others that derive their motions from 
another cause, and which bloom every minute in the 
day. Every hour has her own ; they open and close ; 
and it was from observing the beautiful sight of their 
waking and sleeping that Linnaus conceived an idea, 
as pleasing as it was ingenious, of forming them into a 
kind of time-piece, to which he gave the name of Flora's 
clock. Claude Lorraine, the first landscape painter 
that ever lived, who was always wandering about the 
country to study nature, formed a similar clock ; but, 
long before the discoveries either of the painter or the 
botanist, the peasants had been in the habit of guess- 
ing the time of day by looking on the meadows, and 
observing, without understanding it, the inexplicable 
harmony that existed between the movements of a 
small flower and those stars which measure the passage 
of time. It is on this account that the peasants of 
Auvergne and Languedoc fasten over their doors, in- 
stead of a barometer, the flowers of a kind of carUne, 
which opens on serene days, but always closes and 
withers at the approach of rain.' 

But there are other wonders in the empir* of Flora. 
There are movements still more secret and mysterious 
that are concealed from us in the bosom of the flower. 

VOL. u. 1827. H 
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TiMkt law of BStar« whkk eonpeb th« atnni^er end 
bolder to pay homage at the feet of the aoet tinad Bex, 
because it is the most gentle and affectionate, extends 
also to plants. *« 

You must know that the Uttle stamina with small 
caps of yarious colours, which surround the pistil of 
a flower, are so many young lorers^ who eagerly 
press round their mistress. Look at this lily, 
(the iMium iuperlftun), the insensible stamina sud- 
denly become animated, begin to move, and bend 
towiurds the object of their tenderness. In the Qrder 
they stand you see them by turns approach the pistil ; 
and, after covering it with a yellow dost, they make 
way for the other stamina to offer the same homage. 
During this time the pistil apparently retains all her 
puTtty, appears almost insensible ; and, though already 
a mother, still seems veiled in her innocence. The 
same phenomenon is to be observed in the j^maryUis 
firmodmma, the Cutu$ helianthemum, the Butomus urn* 
b^atui, die BerberU vutgarii, &c. The dust scatter- 
ed by the stamina is in the proper condition to animate 
the seed, and to enable' it to produce another plant. 
But there are some flowers of which the stamina are 
barely half the height of the pistil. No power of 
motion like that possessed by other stamina has been 
given to them ; but Nature accomplishes her intentions 
by ever varying and wonderful means. Thus the 
flowers of the Crown Imperial, the Ancolies, and the 
Campanulas, droop on their stems ; and this position, 
which gives them such an elegant appearance, is or- 
dained by Nature, who thus kindly favours the loves of 
the plants, as in tiiis drooping position the dust cannot 
faU to the ground without covering the pistil. Imme- 
diately after this has taken place, and the seed is 
matured, another phenomenon may be observed ; the 
atalk that supports the flowers straightens, and assumes 
an upright position. From this fact you may draw a 
certain inference ; and, whenever you observe flowers 
bending gracefiilly towards the grass, you may conclude 
that the stamina are shorter than the pistil. 
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Whttt wiii be thovfliit «f all tfaeaewoBdm 1 F^t^aps 
the contemplatum of them may excite the reader's 
aatonishment, and he will be an much embaraased as 
poor Bonnet was to distinguish a plant from an animal. 

THE TOMB. 
BT BICHARO HOWITT. 

I 6AZID — the two fair sisters stood 
Beside the stream, beneath the trees. 

And as a small green mound they viewed. 
Their accents sweet were these : — 

* My sister, here, whose grave is this-^ 

He who is laid beside this brook 
Must sure have done some deed amiss 
Thrust out to this disgraceful nook. 

* For I have heard my father say 

That all who desperate crimes commit 
Are buried in the broad highway. 

As for a Christian grave unfit.' 
A moment stood the elder then 

With pausing breath, and serious eye. 
As if she thought, and thought again, 

And this was her reply: — 
' Well, this is not the broad highway. 

And it were surely no disgrace 
To mingle with our native clay 

In this delightful place. 

* The willows sweetly o'er it wave, 

llie stream goes murmuring by, 
And through the branches, on the grave. 

Smiles down the open sky. 
' Here when the winter's storms are pasf , 

As 'neath a sheltering wing. 
And as from fairy^fingers cast. 

Bloom first the flowers of spring. 
' And latest, with the waning year. 

As loath to leave the place, 
h2 
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TliMT lordy buds umfoldmg hett. 

This secret grave they grace. 
' And, sister, ever when we stray. 

Have you observed it not. 
Without a thought about tlie way 

We hasten to this spot. 
' There must be something in the gloom» 

Or waters* gentle flow. 
Which ever leads us to the tomb 

Unwistful why we go. 
' Then to this lovely nook, no more 

Ungracious terms apply. 
For he whose grave we ponder o*er. 

Came here, he asked not why. 

* Oh ! he was brave, and kind, and fair 
As ever youth might be ; 

And he was rich, — and what was rare. 

With wealth, no pride had he. 
' He came, the place was never Vnown 

From whence he came, or how. 
Or if attended, or alone. 

All is a secret now. 
' My father in these shades unseen » 

Oft saw the stranger here, 
And, veiled behind a leafy screen. 

Perceived his grief severe. 
' 'Tis said, by heavy woes pursued. 

From far he hither came 
To die in this sweet solitude. 

But still concealed his name. 
' And often would he seek this place 

To shun the curious eye ; 
Abroad was his a cheerful face. 

But here he came to sigh. 

* Beloved by all, but most the poor. 

To whom his wealth he gave, 
He died— and all his griefs are o>r~^ 
And this— his chotan gmve/ 
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CHAPTER I. 

I WAS bom in a remote village in tlie county of Yotk* 
My father wan one of a claas of men now almost extinct t 
he was what is commonly called a small farmer. Ha 
had succeeded my grandfather in a farm of about a ban- 
dred acres, under Lord G— ^ ; and, bv industry and fru- 
gality, had brought up a large family in comfort and 
respectability. Of this family I am the sixth. Yean 
of wandering have not effaced from mv memory a lively 
picture of the serene and tranquil lira incident to thet 
station in which I was bom ; a«d perhaps no family* 
in that or any other station, erer was more happy than 
ours. Too ignorant of the varied enjoyments of refined 
society to envy others their possession* we knew neither 
ambition nor discontent. Health i^ttended our labours*, 
liilarity enlivened our repose. The greatest misfortunft 
we apprehended was an unseasonably shower* and a 
dance in a neighbour's bam was the height of blias« 
This enviable life would perhaps still h^ve been mine, but 
for an event which occ9rred when I Fa» abput twelve 
years of age, and which eventually proved the cauM of 
much trouble and anxiety ; a^d tlu^, although it fm- 
nounced itself undsr the name of a benefit. A distant 
relative, who ha4 made some proper^ in the Weat 
India tiade, died* and left me two thousand pounds. 
Many, and long, |uad deep, were the family o^Qsulta- 
tions as to the disposal of this unexpected bequest* 
My father, a m^ of a prndent dis|K>sit»on, by habit cau- 
tious au4 c^culating, way of Qpini(w« tht^ it should be 
put out to inter^^t, on gQocii security, till I should be of 
a^e, or capable of setting up for myself. ' W^ wiU then,' 
said ii^y father, * stock a g(K»d farm foi lum, ai\d WiU 
liam will be the envy of half the lads. in. the Wapen- 
take.' My mother, who was the fomi^ daughter of a 
poor curate, was of a different opinion* Ii^ieriting a 
prejudice in favour of learned professjions, she had al- 
ways entertained the SMabition of bringing up one of her 
sons as. a g^ptlemf^p* This 4»rli9g wish »ppf arfsd nov, 
h3 
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by means of this iittez()ected acqniftition, on tli« ev« of 
accomplishment. She streuuously urged that I should 
be immediately taken from my rural occupations, sent 
to a good school, and thence, in due time, to a Univer- 
sity, to qualify for orders. ' What support and conse- 
quence shall we not derive, my dear,' said she to my 
&ther, * from our son the rector ; and who knows what 
he may not be able to do for his brothers and sisters Y 
Unhappily for me, my mother's counsel prevailed, and I 
was placed under the care Of Doctor Spankem, who 
kept one of the first boarding-schools in the county. 
Fi|[ure to yourself, my reader, a man nearly six feet m 
height, past the meridian of life, of a spare yet muscu- 
lar figure, enveloped in a large loose grey frock— with a 
large head, high forehead, an eye dark and sunken, in 
which the fire of youth seemed still to hold a contest 
with the quenching hand of Time— with an expression 
of countenance indicating native impetuosity subdued 
by habitual self-command— and you have before you 
Doctor Spankem. He had begun life in the humble ca- 
pacity of secretary and amanuensis to a man of rank, in 
in which capacity he had travelled. Much leisure, and 
access to sources of information, were advantages which 
he was not of a disposition to neglect. Blessed with 
ezoelleot natural abilities, and of an ambitious turn, he 
improved these advantages to the utmost, and acquired 
a respectable knowledge of men and books. He, at the 
same time, acquitted himself so well in all his relations 
to his patron, that he acquired the unbounded confidence 
of himself and his family. After his lordship's death, 
he returned — ^with a handsome legacy, the reward of long 
service, and the interest of his patron*s surviving friends 
— to his native village, where he established a school. 
Though he was possessed of a respectable stock of eru- 
dition, there was one failure in the character of Spankem 
which rendered him totally unfit to be an instructor of 
youth. This was a strong prejudice in favour of rank. 
It was the effect, perhaps, of long habit ; and it influenced 
his decisions, in many instances, in a manner highly pre- 
judicial to his scholars. If the son of a peer, had com- 
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mitled an offence, though of the moit flagrant descrip- 
tion, he was dismissed with a slight reprimand : his 
offence was called hy the gentle name of indiscretion. 
If the lad of wealthy and powerful parents failed in his 
task, he received every assistance and indalgence. Bat 
the son of a farmer, or of a tradesman, was obliged to per- 
form bis task to the very letter ; while his indiscretions 
were visited with the utmost severity. For the ends of 
government it was necessary, occasionally, to strike 
terror ; but his habitual fear of offending the great, de- 
terred Spankem from making the boy of high prospects, 
or of noble birth, the means throagh which this salutary 
impressiott was made. 

Of all Spankem'B scholars, none was so often made 
the vehicle of terror as a lad of the name of Sands. 
He was a West Indian, and had been committed, when 
very young, to the care of a merchant of Bristol, by 
whom he was placed under the tuition of Spankem. For 
a time, his bills were regularly paid, and all was well ; 
but eventually his protector failed and absconded, and 
from that time his master received neither remittances, 
nor directions concerning him. Was a neighbour's 
window broken, was an apple-tree rifled, was any of- 
fence committed of which the smallest share could be 
attributed to Sands — was any marauding scheme de- 
tected in which he took the most subordinate part — the 
whole penalty invariably fell upon him : poor Sands was 
inevitably selected as an example to the rest. Of a ro- 
bust constitution, and of a disposition naturally darinjr, 
the boy seemed either not to know, or not to feel, his 
dependent situation ; while his even temper and con- 
stant good nature rendered him an universal favourite. 
Sidlenlv he submitted to every disgrace; and the oppres- 
sion which would have broken the spirits of a gentler 
boy, seemed in him, on the contrary, to strengthen the 
power of resistance. 

To return, however, to myself: it was not without much 
reluctance and many tears that I exchanged the resi- 
dence of my father's house for that of the school. Ac-' 
customed to meet amongst my brothers and sisters con- 
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fidence in eyeiy bospm, and mnilet on eyevy hice, I fnpiKd 

myself not without confusion, for the mi time, in a 
crowd. I waa an object of interest to none ; and^ for tha 
first time in my life , I felt that I was alone. So<m, how* 
ever, I founctthat the indulgence pf regret would rendfr 
me ridiculous ; such sensibilities were consider#d,amoQgK| 
mj^ achool-fellows, to indicate a w^t of proper man^ 
spirit. Concealing tlierefore my feelings, I detfrqiined 
to show that I was not deficient either in spirit or lo^e 
of distinction. Naturally enterprising, and of a stronger 
make than most of my compatriots, I soon became di«« 
tinguished, as a leader, in all those sporty and Uttle en- 
terprises in which the school- boy seel^s renQWAt ^^4 
became proportionally a favourite. 

I did not, however, make a commensurate pvqgrep* 
in the affections of Spankem. I was tqo capricious fpr 
application, and too wild to submit to restraint; my 
school exercises were generally pronounced below par ; 
and while in high estimation with my playmates, ^ith my 
master I was ^o often in disgrace. I«anung would 
soon have become my utter aversion, and books my hoj^* 
ror, had not chance presented them to me in a manner 
more agreeable than in the school-room, and in a mtMUier 
which afforded me complete consolation. Entering one 
day, in idle curiosity, my master's library, I found opep. 
on the table, ' Anson's Voyages/ The book ii^mediately 
ri vetted my attention ; the curiosity of the moment was. 
succeeded by the deeneat interest ; the descrip^oa^ of 
coasts and of tropicsd scenery, the narratives of hardy 
enterprise and of surmounted danger, fascinated n^ 
imagination ; and, lost tp all around me, I was com- 
pletely absorbed in the perusal, when the sound elT 
Spankem'a t^ead warned me to decamp. 9ut Uam ' 
that moment the peruaal of books of voyages and o£ 
travels became a passion. To my Stf&^joj ^ diiscQ." 
vered that the library was well furnished with luch 
works ; and every moment that could be spared, firpm 
the usual routine of school exercises was devoted U> 
their furtive perusal. The library was appropriated 
solely to my master's use, none other of the fomjily 
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utbg it ai » ntting'TOom ; and his hours of stndy w«re 
generally regular. By attending to these I was enabled 
to attend to my darling studies uninterrupted. 

At one end of the room, behind the door» and about 
two feet from the comer, stood an old cupboard, the 
depository of the master's maps and mathematical in- 
struments. In the space left between this cupboard 
and the wall, seated on a low stool, with one of these 
seductive ▼olumes on my knees, I used to remain for 
hours, derooring its contents with the eagerness of a 
goormand* 

My natuzally adventurous disposition was by these 
perusals not a little fostered and encoura^. A num- 
ber of youthful frolics had their origin in the images 
which they impressed on my mind ; a number of games 
were invented, founded on the stories which I related 
to my echool-fellows, and in which I was the Selkirk 
or the FisaiTO of the piece. Sometimes a comer of the 
play-ground was fortified in mimic imitation of a. 
Spanish town, which, defended by one party as Spa- 
niards, was to be attacked by anouer party as Bucca- 
neers. Sometimes a play was performed, in which was 
xepresented the history of Columbus ; and the downfall 
of the-Incas was made the subject of another. 

I had been about two years at school when an un- 
lucky adventure, which I am about to relate, occasioned 
my return home. The school-house stood on a gentle 
eminence, crowned on one side by a terrace, which 
formed the boundary, in one direction, of our play- 
ground. Without this terrace, at a spot where the 
descent was somewhat abropt, with the top of the roof 
not many feet elevated above the terrace wall, stood the 
habitation of Mrs. Gunter, an ancient maiden lady, 
whose garden had often been the object of marauding 
parties from the school. By the asperity with which 
she resented these invasions, she had become, amongst 
the bo^s, an object of dislike. On one occasion she 
had insisted oat the expulsion of a boy who was univer- 
sally beloved. A design was in consequence formed by 
a ntmerous party, of which I was one, of signal xe- 
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taliation. An old aack was. procured, and on a day m 
the eveniag of which we knew that the old lady waa 
to have a parly of friends to tea, Saads, who was a 
favoarite with the gardener, was prevailed on to use his 
interest to borrow a short ladder. A party was also 
sent oat with the sack to seise a live goose asMWgst a 
flock in a neighbouring field. 

In the OTening, as soon as it was qaite dark, the 
whole party in the plot proceeded to the scene ol aetiott» 
on that part of the terrace which was at the back of 
Mrs. Gunter's hoase. We were provided with the lad* 
der, and the sack, containing the goose ;^the ladder* 
when placed on the wall, and against the sfeping roof of 
the house, was found to reach, within a fow inches, a 
low chimney, which we knew to belong to the drai^g* 
room of the house. Four hoys held the ladder, while a 
fifth, crawling up the roof of the house by iti assistanoe* 
dropped the struggling inmate of the sack hiAy into th» 
chimney. 

How did we exult, as we silently retreated, in the sac«> 
cess of our plan ! How did our youthful imaginatiam 
figure to us the scorched and affrighted bird, whirling 
in concentric circles round the room, carrying with her 
volumes of soot, and deafiening the ears of the bewil* 
dered guests with the most terrific screams ! 

The next day» and the day following passed, and, t9 
the surprise and joy of the conspirators, we heard nothiD^f 
of the goose. It was, however, the calm which precedei 
a hurricane: on the third day, Spankem, entering the 
school with a face more magisterial than ordinary* 
opened the important subject. The goose had been 
claimed by its owner : it was known to be one of a flock 
which fed in a field close to our play ground ; the gar* 
dener had confessed that, on the day of the event, Siuids 
had borrowed of him a ladder in a manner very myste* 
nous. There could be no doubt that he and other beya 
of the school were the contrivers of the mischief. Poor 
Sands was called forth, and imperiously ordered to naiaa 
his associates. This the noble boy sullenly refiised to 
do. High boiled the pedagogue's rage ; but it aeemcd 
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to tpeod itwlf on a lock : Sands w»» iiiMu»*ea2>]e ; and, 
without oifermg a word in his exculpation, calmly 
awaited his sentence. 

To threaten him with expulsion would have been ri- 
diculoas ; the poor boy had no home to which he coald 
be sent. He was denied, in milder language, only to 
name the boy who had actually dropped the bird. This 
also he refused to do. Sands, in fact, although he had 
harrowed the ladder at our request, was not in the plot. 
Bad kiiew not to what purpose it was to be applied ; 
but this he was too generous to disclose. He was in 
consequence sentencra to confinement in a dark closet, 
called amongst us the black hole, without food, or any 
other comfort, till he complied. Indignant at this injus- 
laoe, and well knowing his constancy, I stepped forward, 
exculpated Sands, and confessed that I was one of the 
boys who had been engaged in the scheme. Scarcely 
expecting perhaps the same constancy from me, as from 
Sands, and not sorry to be able to show his justice with- 
«ttt ofl^diog any of bis powerful friends, Spankem de« 
cided that I should be made a signal example. I was 
immediately ordered to the black hole, axid giTon to 
understand that I was to expect, as soon as my father 
should be prepared to receive me, the most ignominious 
expulsion, llie execution of this sentence, however, I 
was inwardly determined, if possible, to prevent. There 
was a degree of tieacheiy in confining me until my father 
dkoold be prejudiced acainst me which roused my indig- 
nation : I was resolved that I would myself be the first 
to tell the tale. Accordingly, having prevailed on one 
of the servants, whose compassion was moved bv my 
complaints of hunger and cold, to give me my liberty, 
pRMnded with a slice of bread, and another of cold beef 
wliich she gavie me secretly, I pasaed nnperceived the 
front gate, and took the road to my father's house : I 
had fifteen milts to walk, through bye roads not in the 
best coaditioB ; but, urged by impatience, and assisted 
by a rida in a cart which I overtook, I reached home 
while the family were at supper. They were not a lit- 
tle sorprised to see me so unexpectedly, and at such as 
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otlier line posseifes — that of bettering hU condition. 
He finds himeelf chained for life to his low station, with 
a sure refiige for his grey hairs in the parish workhoase. 
If not possessed of more than common strength of mind, 
is it astonishing, that he sometimes becomes a thrift- 
less bebg, endeavouring to think only of to-day, and 
drowning reflection in riot and intemperance V 

Thus my father would argue, and his simple hearers 
would wish that he was himself a landlord. 



EL BMPBCINADO TO THE GUERILLAS. 
BY WILLIAM P. SMITH. 

' No sooner had the Constitutionalists disbanded 
their forces, relying on the oath of Ferdinand, than the 
cords of iajpety presented to them by the king were 
treacherously recalled, and the deluded patriots were 
inhumanly proscribed by the bigot party.' ' In conse- 
quence of these outrages, small Guerilla parties coUeet- 
od on the moonlains that bank the Ebro. To concen- 
trate these troops, £1 Empecinado employed e^eiy 
effort. On several occasions he harangued them from 
an eminence near the village of Viana.' 

On, Spaniards, on ! the mountain stream 

Returns not to its source again ; 
An d Freedom's wave, to be supreme. 

Must roll even to the battle plain. 
On, Spaniards, on t from every hill 

Sternly and redly sweep along — 
Kush like the mountain torrent still. 

Sublime and terrible and strong. 
Your wrongs, your hopes, your aims are one. 
Your cause is just — on, Spaniards, on ! 

Think not Viana*s steep alone 

Bears the proud print of Freedom's foot, 

lliat in Castile and Arragon 
Her step is chained, her tongue is mute : 
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She Stands oa evexy Tine-clad steep, 
And waves her wing o'er every river : 

Spain hears her strong voice circling sweep 
From Ebro to the Gaadalqaiver : 

• By all the woes you've undergone, 

Knsh to the fight, — on, Spaniards, on ! 

Your cards of safety sternly thrust 

Into the muszle of your guns ; 
That kingly oath you stooped to trust, 

in thunder peal on treachery's sons ; 
Hurl from the earth the tyrant — down 

With each base parasite — and then 
Crush ye the mitre and the crown- 
Fire the cowl'd demons in their den — 
And let no dungeon beckon back, 
The chain, the |>igot, and the rack. 
If mercy pleads, her angel voice 

Wisely and well ahonld be obeyed ; 
Your foeis are men — be this their choice, 

Sobmission, or the avenging blade. 
Think on each gasping bosom, yet 

Blackening on torture's irooi bed ; 
Think on each quivering lip, and let 

Perdition crush the torturer's head. 
No pitying pause, no loitering breath, 
Shoold part pale tyranny from death. 

Shall patriots feel the throb of fear 1 

Their chains are snapt ! Oh, every slave 
That creeps on a Guerilla bier. 

Pollutes a freeman's grave ! 
Should victory on our struggle wait. 

Though death the price of freedom be, 
Our sons will proudly emulate, 

And hail us fathers of the free. 



I 3 
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HISTORTCAL SKETCHES.— NO. V. 
THE CRUSADERS OF NICOPOLIS/ 

Thb festival of Christmas, in the year 1396, had 
arrived, and was celebrated at the French court with all 
the pomp and solemnity which usually marked the occa- 
sion. The unhappy Charles the Seventh, who then 
swayed the sceptre of France, had enjoyed a long 
respite from the afSicting malady which rendered the 
greater part of his life a burden to himself, an*d an in- 
curable calamity to the country which he governed. He 
kept his court at the Hotel of Saint Paul, and had as- 
sembled about him the noblest and most distinguished of 
his court and kingdom, and yet many of the proudest 
and best of his warriors were absent. The frantic pro* 
ject of a crusade against Bajaset, the £mperor of the 
Turks, had carried away some of the most gallant 
hearts and ablest swords that France could own, and a 
great proportion of the younger branches of the aristo- 
cracy, who had accompanied the mad expedition, which 
was led by the Duke de Nevers, the son of the Duke 
of Burgundy. 

The feast was splendid, but the anxiety which had 
begun to be felt almost universally respecting the fate 
of the army damped the spirits of every body present, 
and threw a gloom over the assembly. Reports of a 
most sinister tendency had been received ; and, although 
they were discountenanced and disbelieved, they had 
made a deep impression, and created great alarm. The 
conversation turned generally upon the crusaders, and 
various opinions were hazarded as to the cause of the 
want of news from them. Some affected to believe that 
they were too busy in the pursuit of their successes to 
send a regular account of their triumph, and that they 
waited to bring it home themselves ; others, and they 
were more sincere as well as more numerous, augured a 
disastrous ending to an enterprise which had been un- 
dertaken rashly, and committed to the conduct of an 
inezpeiienced boy, who was surrounded by counsellors. 
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for the most part, of hig own character. The momenti 
however, arrived when all doubts on the subject were to 
he dissipated. 

A gentleman entered the hall, and, without waiting 
for the usual ceremonies of introduction, walked hastily 
up to the dais, and threw himself on his knee before the 
king. He was in a trarelhng dress, and the negligence 
of his habit, as well as its soiled appearance, gave tokens 
of his having travelled fast and far. His hurried man- 
ner, too,l>e8poke the urgency of his errand; and the 
anxiety of every one present induced them to forget the 
etiquette which prevailed usually in the royal presence, 
and to press eagerly around him. 

In answer to the hasty inquiries of the king as to 
who he was, and whence he came, he repUed,thathe was 
a gentleman of Artois, Sir Jacques de Helly ; and that, 
having passed the greater part of his life in war out of 
the kingdom, he was forgotten by most of his friends, of 
whom he saw many in the court. To the second part 
of the king's inquiry he repUed, that be came direct 
from Turkey and from Bajazet ; that he had been at the 
battle of Nicopolis, where the Christians had been 
utterly routed; and that Monsieur de Nevers, and 
some other noblemen who were in power of the Amora- 
baquin, (as Bajazet was then commonly called in 
France,) had sent him home with the news. 

The Chevalier de Helly was immediately requested 
to give an account, in detail, of this calamit]^ and he 
satisfied the curiosity of his hearers, at the same time 
that he plunged them in deep affliction, by as succinct a 
recital as he could make. 

The army traversed Bavaria and Austria rathe^as if 
they were going to an entertainment than like men who 
had a sa/;red and arduous duty to perform, in which 
they were to be opposed by most daring leaders at the 
head of as fierce and warlike an army as the whole 
world could produce. The ardour and inexperience of 
the greater part of the army led them into excesses of 
all kinds, which neither the counsel of the taoie ezpe^ 
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rienced warriors nor the ezhortatdons of the cleigy, who 
repeatedly warned them that they wero provoking the 
wrath of heaven, could controul. Rather like a rout of 
Bacchanak than a troop of Christian soldiers, did these 
modem crusaders pass on their way to Hungary. Their 
insolence and rashness were increased when they learnt 
that Bajazet was not in Hungary. They mistook his 
slowness to meet them for cowardice, and thought tha( 
their victory was already atchieved before a blow had 
been struck. 

The old King of Hungary, who had had long expe- 
rience in warfare with the Turks, and who had often 
beaten and been beaten by them alternately, was the 
first to warn them against this dangerous error. He 
told them that it was Bajazet's custom to have his army 
preceded by a rabble of ill-disciplined worthless troops, 
who were rather thieves than soldiers, and whose sele 
object was plunder. These he made use of to exhaust 
and take otf the keen edge of his enemies' attack, in 
order to give greater force to the assault of his regular 
troops, whom he always kept in reserve. Sigismnnd, 
therefore, counselled Uiem to oppose a similar force to 
this, for which purpose he offered his own troops, who 
were acquainted with the country, and a levy of peasants 
and serfs, who, though imfit to be trusted with an en- 
terprise of moment, were well qualified for such a war- 
fare as they were likely to be engaged in witk the 
Turkish 4idvanced guard. 

Saffe as this advice was, it was rejected instanUy by 
the French general and his young companions. They 
saw in it only an attempt, on the part of the King of 
HunMury, to get the post of honour in leading the 
attack, and therefore refused tumultuously, and almost 
unanimously, to yield it. The Lord de Coucy and the 
Admiral de Vienne, alone, of all the French host, were 
inclined to follow the counsel of Sigismund, and to dis- 
countenance the vain and braggart pretensions of their 
comrades. The constable and the Marshal Boucicault, 
who envied, the authority and influence which the Lord 
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d« Coney had with the army, notwithstandiag that h« 
had neither rank nor command, OTorraled his remou' 
^trances in the counsel. 

The army then came before the city of Racho^a; 
which, after some resistance, they took. Soon after- 
wards a force of twenty thousand men anrired, for the 
purpose of succouring &Aa city, but too late. The Lord 
de Coucy, who had intelligence of their arrival, inter- 
cepted them by a well -planned ambuscade, and cut 
them to meces with a force rastly inferior. These two 
victories mcreased the confidence of the French chivalry. 
The camp became the abode of pleasure. The tents 
were made of most magnificent stuff. The leaders 
visited, and gave entertainments, while each vied with 
the other in luxury and sumptuousness of dress. Among 
other follies, the younger knights distinguished them- 
selves by wearing the toes of their shoes of an enor- 
mous length, and having them turned up, and fastened 
to their knees by small chains of gold. This style of 
fivine astonished the foreigners beyond measure : they 
could not believe that this was the French knighthood, 
whose glozy and valour were so universally renowned, 
and they could not understand that high courage and 
honour could exist together with so little moral virtue. 

An account of the irregularity of their conduct even 
reached the ears of Bajaset, who was delighted at the 
prospect it afforded, because he thought, and not with- 
out reason, that it would be no very difficult matter to 
conquer a race of men who, at the very time they pre- 
tended to vindicate their faith, gave themselves up to 
habits so entirely vicious. Bajazet was a wise prince, 
nacere and earnest in his belief of his own relijpon. 
Moreover, he was not taken by surprise, as the cheva- 
liers chose to think. On the contrary, it is believed 
that he had intelligence from his great friend, the Duke 
of Milan, who informed him of the numbers of the 
Christian army— the time of its departure-^the names 
of the principal officers, and had begged him to use 
great pndencm and circumspection in fighting against 
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Wi»n wilo novw fled frontli^ field— w)^08« only (anlt w»i 
too great pretumptioQ* 

It was soon axmoonced that he was in perscp leading 
an unmense army to the relief of Nicopolis, beffve 
which the Christian ^nny then lay, and where they ba4 
gained some advantages. At first this report was no^ 
beUered; but when at length ^he advance of t|ie Turks 
convinced the Christians of its truth, they precipitately 
rai^'d the siege without having m^e any preparations. 
4w) at this time was perpetrated a n^ost horrid outrage, 
which was as fatal in its conseouepces as it was crnel 
^n4. disgi^efttl in itself. All toe prisoners who ha4 
^n takeni and who had been promised tl^i^t they 
^l^oi^Id be allowed to ransom themselves, ^ere n^as- 
sacred* The W9^^ honourable of the FrencJ^ ol^Talfy 
despaired of a victory, which they were ftp little ^> 
serving afte^ committing so horrid an outrage* 

Qn tjhe.9%nie day the approach of the Turkish ^^^ay 
jfWk annoiffiQed* » The Connt de Nevei^ was at dinner 
when ^P news arrived. He inntanUy rose from tabl^, 
l^ld ordered the trumpets to so\ind to vim^ T^e ehe- 
yidiers. pushed with ^ine wad ardonr to encounter t}^% 
infidels, hastened to aiini and mount their horses. 
They €49t aside their dresses of silH embroidered with 
gold, ^d cu^ i^e poin^d toes from their s^oe^. In 
oii« insttot the st^dfuds and banners were nnfo^d^ 
Ea^h hastened to his post. Th^ Aflop^al Jean 4e 
Yienne, the oldest and n^ost raaowped warrior in t^.e i 
host, bore the banner of Fran<:e, on whi^h, ^ uwa|, 
was x^presenM th9 Vi^ gui Mary. 

The Chrifi1;ian arp^y W^s on the po^nt of ad^fu^oing, 
when the Grand M^ehal of Hungary hurried up ta 
thein* and in the name of his sovereign cpnjured ihp 
linights not to encounter rashly, ffe said* tha(, if ap- 
pearances might l}e creditedf \% was oply t^e advanced 
guDrd of the Turks ^hen in view ; that it would be ad* 
visible to wait a short ^me, to learn how near the m^^ 
body might be ; when the necessary ipeasures could be 
tftken with cert;ainty. He, at the fam^ rime, prcppp^d 
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gending his lltmgarums to meet the Tutks i so that the 
French soldiers, who were better disciplined, might be 
reserved to dombat the best troops, whom Bajazet Would 
certainly lead in person. But all was in vaiti : he 
spoke to fluted men^ who would listen to notiiing th^ 
opposed their vain n6tions, and who were burning witn 
desire to engage. The elder knights, who backed f'he 
offers Of the Kifi^ of Hungary, were disregarded, and 
treated contemptuousTy^sothat to pteventfurther dissen- 
tiau the order to march was given. 

The first charge of the French was terrible ; Bajazet's 
^vanced guard was entrenched behind slanting stakes, 
which pierced the chests of the horses. The infantry 
ought to have forced this entrenchment, but the French 
had refused to entrust this office to ^e Hungarians, 
although they afterwards blamed th^m (or not assisting 
in it. The ardour of the French, however, bore down 
ever^ obstacle ; they carried the entrenchment of stakes 
under a shower of arrows, broke into the Turkish in- 
fantry, where Ihey made a terrible slaughter. There 
Was still a cdDsiderable reserve of Turkish cavalry j 
kud the French, believing that Bajazet was there in 
person, dashed at it with unabated impetuosity, and 
it once put it to flight : but here they committed a terri- 
ble imprudence in pursuing the flying enemy, for by this 
iheans they fell i^ the toils of Bajazet. He had order- 
ed the main body of his force to give way ; and then 
causing his wings to advance to the unusual and terrific 
sound of the cymbals and trumpets, he enclosed the 
Christians, who immediately saw they were lost. The 
Hungarians fled in a panic, without stopping to assist 
their allies. Their king made some vain attempts to 
tecal them to the battle, but at length, having lost all 
h<^pe, and in danger of being taken prisoner by the 
Turks, he Esined a boat, in company with the Uiand 
Master of Rhodes, and thus provided for his safety. 
The Paliidne of Hungary alone did not abandon the 
valiant and unfortunate chevaliers of France, whose 
courage nothing could abate ; and who, when hope had 
feft thSm, sUn fought like lions. The constable, reck- 
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Jess of danger, peifoimed winders; and, by catting 
down his enemies to the right and left, extricated him- 
self from the peril which pressed u]»on him. The Mar- 
shal Boucicault threw himself into the thickest of the 
fray, and made a horrible massacre of the infidels. 
The Lord de Coucy braved the heavy maces of these 
Turks ; and, as he was a man of extraordinary per- 
sonal strength, he laid many of them at his feet.^ . The 
Count de Nevers was behind none of his troops in acts 
of heroic valour, and kept up the spirits of the men at 
arms by his own example. The two brothers De Bar 
also distinguished themselves; and the Connt de la 
Marche, who was as yet only a beardless boy, excited 
the admiration of all who saw him. 

But the old Admiral de Vienne showed himself, on 
this fatal dajr, the flower of the French chivalry. 
Having tried, in vain, all possible means — prayers, re- 
proaches, threats, and even blows — to rally the flying 
troops, he grasped the banner in his left hand, and 
rushed desperately upon the thick ranks of the foe. 
Six times did the banner disappear, and six times 
again was it reared aloft, amidst the tumultuous mel^ 
into which he had plunged ; and when at length, on 
the next day, his body was sought, there lay old John 
de Vienne, stiff and bloody, pierced with innumerable 
wounds, and frowning defiance in death, while the 
plain about was strewn with the bodies of the Turks, 
and the banner of the Holy Virgin grasped firmly in his 
hand. 

But no human Valour could retrieve the fault which 
the French had committed, and oppose the countless 
myriads of Bajazet's army. Ail resistance was at an 
end, when Bajazet ordered the noblemen to be saved 
and brought to him. It would hafe made every heart 
bleed to see the noble princes and knights stripped, 
with their hands tied behind their backs, and driven, 
like a herd of vile beasts, before the scourges and.goads 
of the infuriated Saracens. 

In this deplorable condition, three hundred French 
knights were driven before Bajazet. But their lives 
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wftra not preserved to experience his mercy ; his first 
object was to avenge the Turkish prisoners who had 
been massacred, and he vowed to keep no faith with 
persons who had so shamefully violated theirs. At the 
same time, the hope of ransom/ and the fear of en- 
raging the Christian monarchs, somewhat restrained 
his ire. He ordered the interpreters to point out to 
him the Count de Nevers, and the principal leaders. 
At this moment. Sir Jacques de Helly, who had served 
in the Turkish anny in his youth, was recognized 
among the prisoners, and had been saved by some 
Tartars whom he had formerly commanded. 

He was ordered to identify the prisoners. He 
pointed out, as the certain means of saving their lives, 
the Count de Nevers, the Count d'Eu, the Count de la 
Marche, the Lords de Coucy and de la Tremouille, 
with about twenty others. As soon as this selection 
was made, he ordered them all to sit on the ground, 
and passed a short sentence of death on all the rest of 
the prisoners. They were led, one by one, before the 
barbarous Saracen, and at tlie signal of a nod from him, 
they were strangled or beheaded. The affliction 
which the survivors of this scene of slaughter endured 
may be better imagined than described. Among the 
common herd of prisoners led to execution, was the 
Marshal de Boucicault, naked, and in chains. The 
Count de Nevers, seeing his friend in this dreadful con- 
dition, threw himself at the feet of Bajazet, clasping 
his bands, and endeavouring, by his gestures, to inform 
the barbarian, that they were brethren, that they were 
united together in affection as the two fingers of his 
band, and that he could pay a rich ransom. He suc- 
ceeded in saving his life. 

Bajazec then dispatched the Chevalier de Helly to 
communicate the news to the King of France -, and, this 
being settled, he ordered two other knights, whose lives 
be had before spared, to be put to death. 

The feasting was changed to mourning in tlie royal 
balls of Filmce. The king retired abruptly from the 
table, ancf the noble guests went home to bewail, in 
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common with all France, the fkte of the giillant 
chivalry whose lives had been wasted on the bloody 
plains of Nicopolis. 



SONNET — TO THE HERB CHICKWEED. 

BY ROBERT MILLHOUSE. 

Author rf the *Song of the Patriot/ ^c.~-From * Sher- 
wood Forest/ Sfc. in the preu, 
Chicswebd! will no one smg tjieet Like thy bard. 

Lowly, and little noted as tbon art, 
Creeping o'er fallows with thy palKd sWflrd, 

Thon, in my humble lays, shalt claim a part. 
When summer flowers to churlish Autumn yield. 

And gaunt December bends the leafless groves, 
Hiou, to the small birds trooping o'er the field. 

Art food — the stimulus to future loves. 
Henceforth let none despise thee for thy birth. 

For powers medicinal in thee are found ; 
And haughty man shall own thy sterling worth. 

And ask thine aid to cool the anguished wound. 
The lordly oak may lift his head on high, 
Thou still wilt creep beneath the delf-same Aky ! 



SONNET — ^THE WANDERER. 
The solitudes of earth, and the wide seas, 
I wandered freely ten long years, or more. 
And with me, through all scenes and seasons, bore 
A blifisful dream — the white cot and the trees — 
My native home ! Yet, in those wanderings wild. 
Child of the sea, and then the desert's chUd, 
I joyed in storms and dangers ; and in these 
A passion grew which might not dwell with ease. 

1 sought my home, fearing what change might be ', 
The loss of none I left had I to mourn. 
But tears and blessings welcomed my return : ' 

And yet 'twas strange, that home seemed changed 
to me ; ^ 

I could not stay-x-those scenes I ceased^.o prize<^ 
'Twas chaining down the eagle from his skies. ' 
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THE RNIOHT AND THfi DISOCR. 

Tub tale wbich the engraving illustrates bears tlie 
above title, and is the last in * My Grandmother's 
Guests and their Tales.' It relates to the sudden re- 
turn of Sir Gui de Montaudun, who had been a prisoner 
in the Holy Land, to Ghent at the period of a solemn 
festival, held there by the Duke of Burgundy. Sir 
Gui had been the betrothed lover of the lady Maud, 
the lieiress of Montaudun ; who, being the ward of the 
Bishop of Valenciennes, was about to be disposed of 
in. xnarrisge by that prelate against her inclination. 
The means by which the knight recovers his mistress, 
and baffles the wiles of the ecclesiastic, forms the sub- 
ject of the tale. In the couise of it her duenna carries 
a letter for her to the knight's lodgings, whither she is 
escorted by the Disour, a humble adherent of his ', and 
here they find him with Sir Anthony, the natural 
son of the Duke of Burgundy. The announcement of 
the Disour that a lady is waiting; below to see his 
master, awakens the curiosity of Sir Anthony, and the 
following scene ensues. 

' There is a fair lady now below,' said the Disour, 
' waiting your grace*s leisure.' 

' Prithee let her be brought hither, my good com- 
rade/ said the Bastard : ' not that I have the least 
curiosity to see thy gentle damsel, but because I take 
axL interest in thy good fortune.' 

The Disour had, in the mean time, whispered to Sir 
Gni who the lady was, which information induced him 
to coinsent — though still witli an affectation of sus* 
pecting Lord Anthony— -that she should be conducted 
to the chamber. 

' But first,' said the Disour, ' I stipulate that my 
lord yonder shall stand behind the hangings. The 
lady is young, inexperienced, and timid ; and the sight 
of a stranger might too much embarrass her.' 

' Nay, nay, why all this caution V said the Bastard, 
in a conciliating tone ; ' thou knowest, my good friend, 
that thou inayest depend upon my discretion. Let me 
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but hftve oDe glimpse, ouJy one ungle Took, at the 
damiel, that 1 may know whether I ought to congra- 
talate Sir Gui or not. Besides, I can convince thee 
that it b absolutely necessary for me to see the style of 
her beauty, else I might shock our friend's feelings by 
praising blue eyes when the lady has black ones, or cry 
up her auburn tresses to the heavens when her locks are 
flaxen. Now, prithee, gentle Disour, as thou wouldst 
save me from such an indiscretion, let me see the lady.* 
* 1 am inflexible/ replied the Disour; * rocks are not 
firmer than is my resolution. Could I ever forgive 
myself for exposing a young and innocent beauty to the 
gaze of a man like your lordship, who, notwithstanding 
your vows, are mainly to be feared 1 Ensconce thyself, 
or I will not produce my treasure.' 

The Lord Anthony was obliged to step behind the 
hangings ; and he stood there very impatiently, vowing 
vengeance against the Disour, while the latter with great 
ceremony introduced old Marguerite. 

The old woman kept her veil closely wrapped around 
her while she delivered her message in whispers to Sir 
Gui, after which she gave him the billet of the Lady 
Maud. 

Sir Gui read the letter ; and, although he could not 
but consider with some apprehension the proposed de- 
parture of the bishop, he did not doubt that he should 
be able to prevent it ; and he saw, too, that this attempt 
must complete the disgust which his mistress already 
felt against her persecutor. 

leaving Dame Marguerite in the care of the Disour, 
he went to another room for the purpose of answering 
the letter of the Lady Maud, which he did in such a 
manner as to quiet her fears, at the same timo inform- 
ing her briefly that a very fortunate discovery had been 
made with regard to his own affairs. 

The Lord Anthony in the mean time slowly crept 
from his hiding-place, and was advancing to that part 
of the room in which old Marguerite was seated. The 
Disour stood before him, and reminded him of his pro- 
taiise : it was in vain. He held his atm, and aflfeeted 
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the greatest anxiety to pievent bis accosting the sup- 
posed fair-one: this was equally fruitless j and his 
iordship, flinging the Disour aside, approached Mar- 
guerite. * , iT 

' Fair lady/ he said, in a most insinuating tone, i. 
beseech thee to unveil the beauties which thou hast so 
cruelly shrouded* Heaven never meant that the gifts 
which it has so plentifully endowed upon thee shduld 
be hidden horn the gaze of mortals/ 

Old Marguerite could not tell what to make of this 
address. She knew that the gentleman who spoke to 
her had not seen the beauties he was praising ; and she 
could have known, besiles, that all the beauty which 
Heaven had bestowed upon her might be hidden with- 
out doing harm to any one* But who is there so wise as 
to be insensible to dattery 1 who is there so ugly as to 
believe that he or she is wholly without cbarmsl Mar- 
guerite thought only of the fortune-teller's prediction, 
and of the glowing anticipations to which it had given 
rise. The Disour, in the mean time, stood aloof, enjoy- 
ing to the utmost the importunity of the nobleman and 
the aflected resistance of the old woman. 

*Nay,' said Lord Anthony at length, * if you still re- 
main inflejrible your cruelty must excuse a little gentle 
foree~*I must once behold your features ;* and he re- 
moved, as he spoke, the veil from the old woman's 
face. One glance was enough — ^his impetuosity was 
at once allayed; and, as he looked round, he saw the 
Disour holding his sides, and attempting to check a fit 
of laughter which shook his frame. 



STANZAS. 

Oh I there is a joy the weeping heart feels 
When memory sheds a bahn on its sadness, 

Wbich chases awhile each sonow, and steals 
From life's darkest hour a sunbeam of gladness. 

Oh I there is a ptaile which plays round the lip. 
When hope bids a welcome to all it holds dear,^ 
k3 
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And ming}«6 io sveetfletfs, whence love fthin wonld np 

The dew of its gtory, tIiotig!i won by a tear. 
Oh ! there is a voice whose magic awal^es 

When the last throb of sorrow and anguish is o'er ; 
*Tifl prompted by passion, yet never forsakes, 

'Till gratitude's pulse can vibrate no more. 
Oh I there is a sigh that bursts from its goal. 

When sympathy's bonds are riven in twain. 
Tod feeble for words, — too strong for control,—* 

Thy spirit soars on and joys in its pain. 
Oh I there is a gaze, whose eloquence speaks^ 

Though silent, the language of doubt and despair ; 
A bubble, on fate's stormy ocean it breaks, 

Atid shows the wild thoughts that are gathering tiiere. 
Amid thousands alone that smile hath been mine. 

That gaze, too, whose pangs no tear-drop betrays ; 
like apathy's eye vainly seeking a shrine, 

Unconscious I nioum not the wreck it surveys. 
London, W. C. Selwt. 



MEMORY 8 PArNS. 
Cam I forget the hours of bliss 

That fled with Love and thee1 
Can I forget the parting kiss 

Thy fondness dealt to me 1 
Can I forget the tender ties 

That binds our souls together* 
Thy last sad looks, thy farewell sighs, 

And provie iiiy faith a feather 1 
O no, the dove its plume may change. 

The summer rose its bloom. 
But mine's a heart that cannot r^nge, 

Nor cool, save in the tomb. 

no, by all the pangs we^have prov'd, 
By joys remember'd ever, 

1 feel, though e'en no more belov'd, 
1 can forget thee never. 
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VICISSITUDES, 
OR VORTUNl's FOOL. 

ALOTsivft was the son of an ofBcer in the semce of a 
Genxiati prince, and his natural talents were imfoMed 
and cultivated by a liberal edacation. He entered very 
yonng into the military service of his sovereign ; to 
whom be was not lone anknown as a yoong man of 
great merit, and of still greater hopes. Aloysius was 
in the fbll ardour of youth » and the prince was so like- 
wise : Aloysius was impetuous and enterprising; the 
ttince was so too, and was fond of such cbaracten. 
Equality of age, harmony of dispositions and character, 
soon formed a connexion between them, which partook 
Of aH the energy of friendship and the vehemence of cr«> 
dent affection. Aloysius rather flew than was raised 
firom one promotion to another. Not yet twenty>two 
years of age, he saw himself on a summit at which the 
most fortunate commonly finish their career. 

Aloysius bed mountea to this pinnacle of grandeur «c 
loo early a time of life, and in too sudden a manner, tor 
enjoying it moderately. The elevation to which he saw 
himself raised made him giddy with ambition; his 
modesty forsook Mm when he had reached the last 
aim of his wishes. The tribute of humble submission 
which was paid him by the first persons of the country, 
by all who were his superiors by birth, consideration;, 
and fottune, and even by the veterans in office, intoz^ 
icated him with pride; and the unbounded authority 
with which he was invested soon gave a certain hard- 
ness to his deportment, which thenceforward became a 
main feature in his character, and attached itself to him 
through all the vicissitudes of his fortune. 

Among the number of those who watched all his 
steps with jealous and invidious eyes, and were already 
forming themselves into the instruments of his ruin, was 
a count of Piedmont, Joseph Martinengo, belonging to 
the suite of the prince whom Aloysius himself had se- 
lected as a harmless creature devoted to him, who might 
fin die place in die prince's amusements which he begsa 
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to feel too doll for himself, and which he rather chose to 
exchange for a more important employment. As he 
considered this man the work of his hands, whom by a 
single nod he could replunge into the primitive nothing- 
ness from which he had drawn him by the breath of 
his mouth, so he held himself sure of him, as well from 
motives of fear as from gratitude ; and thus fell into the 
same mistake as Richelieu did in delivering the young 
Le Grand as plaything to Lewis XIII. But, besides 
being unable to correct this mistake with Richelieu's ad- 
dress, he had to do with a more artful enemy than the 
French minister had to contend with. Instead of be- 
ing Tfun of his success, and' making his benefactor feel 
that he could now do without him, Martinengo was se- 
dulous to keep up the show of dependence, and, with a 
feigned submission, to attach himself closer to the crea- 
tor of his fortune. Aloysius was too secure in his own 
importance to admit the thought that such a man as 
Martinengo was likely to become his rival ; and the 
latter was too much on his guard to awaken his oppo- 
nent from this presumptuous security, by any inconsider- 
ate act of his own. What had made thousands before 
him to trip on the slippery ground of princely favour, 
caused Aloysius also to fall— too much confidence in 
himself. 

Determined to reign as the prince*s favourite without 
a rival, Martinengo was aware that the blow he intended 
to strike at Aloysius must be a mortal blow. The par- 
ticular method by which the Italian reached his aim 
remained a secret between him who received the stroke 
and him who struck it. It is supposed that he laid be- 
fore the prince the originals of a secret and suspicious 
correspondence, which Aloysius carried on with a neigh- 
bouring court ; whether genuine or forged is a matter on 
which opinions are divided. — Aloysius appeared in the 
.eyes of the prince as the most ungrateful and blackest 
.of traitors, whose treason was placed so far out of 
doubt that it was thought proper to proceed immediately 
-against him without any formal trial. The whole was 
{managed with the profoundest secrecy betfreen Mar- 
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tinango and his master, so that Aloysius never once per- 
ceived the storm that was gathering over his head. 

On the arrival of the decisive day, Aloysius, accord- 
ing to custom, went to take a turn on the parade. From 
ensign he had become, in the space of a few years, colo- 
nel of the guards : and even this post was no more than 
a more modest name for the office of prime minister, 
which in fact he filled, and distinguished him above 
the foremost in the country. The guard >parade was the 
ilace where his pride was wont to receive the general 
lomage, and where in one short hour he enjoyed a gran- 
deur and glory which-amply repaid him for the toils of 
the preceding day. Here persons of the highest rank 
approached lum only with respectful timidity, and those 
who did not feel themselves sure of his smiles with 
trembline. The prince himself, if occasionally he pre- 
sented himself here, saw himself neglected in compari- 
son with his grand visier, as it was far more dangerous 
to displease &e latter than it was of use to have the 
former for a friend. And this very place, where he was 
accustomed to be revered as a god, was selected to be 
the dreadful theatre of his degradation. 

He entered carelessly the well known circle, who 
stood around him to-day with the same reverence as 
ever, expecting his commands, as ignorant of what was 
to happen as he himself. ' It was not long before Mar* 
tinengo appeared, attended by some adjutants -, no lon- 
ger the supple, cringing, smiling courtier.. Arrogant 
and strutting with pride, like a lacquey raised to a 
lord, he went up to him with bold and resolute steps, 
and, standing before him with his hat on his head, de- 
manded his sword in the qame of the prince. It was 
delivered to him with a look of silent surprise ; when, 
setting the point against the ground, and putting his 
heel upon the middle of the blade, he snapped it in two, 
and let the pieces fall at the feet of Aloysius. This 
signal being given, two adjutants seized him by the 
collar, a third proceeded to cut out the star on the 
breast of his coat, and another to take the riband from 
hia shoulder, the epaulets from the uniform, and the 
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ftatber ftcm hu hat. Dttring the whole of this 
amazing operation, which went on with incredible ra- 
pidity, among more than five hundred men who stood 
close round, not a single sound was to be beard -^not 
a breath in the whole assembly. The tenified mul* 
titude stood fixed, with pallid countenances* with paU 
pitating hearts, and with a death-like stare, round him 
who, in this wretched condition— a singular spectacle 
of ridicale and horror! — passed a moment that is only 
to be felt under the hands of the execotiooer. Thou- 
sands in his place would have fallen senseless to the 
earth at the first impulse of terror; but his robust 
nervous system and his vigorous spirit outstood this 
dreadful trial, and gave time for Uie horrors (^ it to 
evaporate. 

No sooner was' this operation over than he was con* 
ducted along the rows of innumerable spectators to the 
&rtker extremity of the Place de Parade, wheie a 
covered carriage stood waiting for him. He was oi^ 
dered, by dumb signs, to get into it ; an escort of hus- 
sars accompanied him. A inob ran after the caviU- 
cade, who assailed the ears of the disgraced minion 
with the intermingled shouts of scorn ana triumph, and 
the still mors cutting repetitions of his name, with 
terms of pity. At length a new scene of terror await- 
ed him. The carnage turned off from the high road 
down an unfxequented long by-way, the way towards 
the usual place of execution ; whither, by express order 
of the pnnce, he was dragged slowlv along. Here, 
after making him feel all the agonies of expected instant 
death, they turned again down another cross-road* In 
the schorching heat of the sun, without any refresh- 
ment, destitute of human converse, he passed sev«a 
doleful hours in this conveyance, which stopped at last, 
as the sun went* down, at the place of his destination, 
the fortress of Cromwald. Deprived of consdousness, 
in a middle state between life and death, as a fast of 
twelve hours and a constantly parching thirst had at 
last got the better of his gigantic force, they Itfted him 
out of the vehicle ; and he came to himself in a horrid 
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dungeon iiid«r the eattb. The first Bi^^t that 4wewnt«d 
itnif to his opening -eyes was the dreadful prison-wall, 
agaiDet vhich the moon darted down some feeble ra^s, 
throug^h a narrow cieTice at the height of nineteen 
fathoms from the ground of his cell. At his side he 
felt a small loaf of bread and a pitcher of water, and 
near him a scattering of straw for his couch. In this 
condition he held out till the following noon ; when, in 
the 'middle of the turret, a sliding shutter seemed to 
open of itself, tiirough which presently two hands 
appeared, letting down a hanging basket with the same 
allotment of provision he had found beside him the daj 
before. Now, for the first time sinoe his fotal reverse, 
pain and anxiety forced from him these questions to 
tlie invisible person — how he came here ? and what 
crune he had committed 1 Bot -no answer was xetumed 
from above; the hands were withdrawn, and the 
shutter closed. Without eeeing a human visage, with- 
out even hearing a human voice ; unable to guess what 
might be the end of this deplorable stroke; in like 
dMadfil nncertaint}r as to the future and as to the past ; 
cheered by no genial ray of light, refreshed by no 
wholesome breeze, cut off from all assistance, and 
abandoned by common eompassion, — four hundred and 
ninety doleful days did he count in this place of con- 
demnation, by the bread of affliction which was daily 
let down to him at noon in silent and sad uniformity. 
But a difecoivery he made soon after his confinement 
here com|^eted the measure of his distress. He knew 
the place : he himself it wae who, impelled by a spirit 
of base revenge, had contrived it but a few months 
before for a brave and deserving officer, who, for having 
been so unfortunate as to Ml unider his displeasure, was 
bete to pine away las life in sorrow. With ingenious 
barbarity, he himself had furnished the means of 
making this dungeon a more cruel abode. For deepen- 
ing his misery to the utmost extreme, it so happened 
that the very officer for whom this gloomy cell was pre- 
pared efaeuld succeed to the post of the deceased com- 
mandant of the fortress; and, from the victim to his 
vengeance, should become the master of his fate. Thus 
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▼aniibed his last gad comfort of sdf-coBinuMrfttion. To 
the geDsation of bis miaciy was associated a raging 
self-abborrence, and tbe pain tbat is always most 
bitine to stubborn hearts — to depend on tbe generosity 
of a foe, to whom be had never shown an^ himself. 

But diis upright man was of a disposition too noble 
to harbour a mean revenge. Tbe severity he was en- 
joined to use towards his prisoner cost many a struggle 
to his friendly spirit; but, as an old soldier, accus- 
tomed to follow the letter of his orders with implicit 
precision, he could do no more than bewail his misfor- 
tunes. The forlorn Aloysius, however, found an active 
helper in the person of the chaplain to the garrison ; 
who, moved at the distress of the miserable captives, of 
which he had not till lately heard, and that now onlv 
by obscure and unconnected reports, immediately took 
up the firm resolution of doing something towards liis 
relief. This worthy ecclesiastic set out in person on 
the road to the capital, to present his request directly to 
the prince. He made his genuflexioa before him, and 
implored his compassion in behalf of a miserable man, 
who was languishing in utter destitution of the benefits 
of Christianity, from which even criminals attainted of 
the blackest enormities cannot justly be excluded, and 
perhaps verging on the horrors of despair. With all 
the intrepidity and dignity which the sentiment of dis- 
charging his duty inspired, he demanded free access to 
the prisoner, who belonged to him as one of his flock, 
and for whose soul he was answerable to heaven. The 
good cause he was pleading gave him an irresistible 
eloquence, and, as the first displeasure of the prince was 
somewhat abated by time, he granted his request to go 
and comfort tbe prisoner by a spiritual visit. 

The first human countenance that the wretched 
Aloysius had seen for a period of sixteen months, was 
the face of this benevolent priest. For the only friend 
he had in the world he was indebted to his misery ; his 
prosperity had gained, him none. I'he entrance of the 
preacher was to him the apparition of an angel ; and 
from that day his tears flowed in less abundance, as. he 
saw himself pitied by one human being. . 
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A gbastlv Uorror seised the eoelenastic on enteriiig 
tbis cave ofdespair» His eyes rolled about in search o( 
a maa, — ^when a grisly spectre crawled out of a comer 
to meet him, a place that looked more like the den of 
some savage monster than the sojoorn of a human 
creatore. A pale and death* like carcase, all colour of 
life departed from his visage, in which sorrow and 
despondency had worn large furrows, the haggard eye- 
balls fixed in one horrid stare, the beard and nails 
grown by long neglect to a hideous length, the clothes 
half rotted away, and the air about him charged with 
pestilential vapour, from the total want of ventilation : 
— in this condition did he find this dtfrling of Fortune ; 
and all this had Iiis adamantine health withstood t 
Shuddering with horror, and overpowered with com- 
passion at the sight, the preacher ran immediately from 
the spot to the governor, to draw from him a second 
boon in favour of the poor emaciated wretch, without 
which the former would stand for nothing. 

But he sheltering his refusal once more under the 
express letter of his instructions, the pastor generously 
resolved on another journey to the residence, to throw 
himself once more on the clemency of the prince. He 
deelared that he could not think of profaning the dignity 
o£ the sacrament so far, as to enter upon so sacred an 
act with his prisoner until he was restored to the like* 
ness of a man. This request was likewise graciously 
complied with ; and from that time the prisoner might 
again be said to live. 

In this fortress Aloysius still passed several years, 
but in a far more easy situation, after the short 
summer of the new &vourite was gone by, and others 
had succeeded to the po6t> who were either of humaner 
sentiments or had no revenge to satiate upon him. At 
length, after a ten years* confinement, the day of re- 
demption appeared ; but with no judicial examination, 
no formal acquittal. He received his liberty from the 
hands of princely grace ; at the same time Ihat it was 
eDJeined him to quit the country for ever. 

Ilefe the accounts of hit history break off— a Wank 
vgL. II. 1827. L 
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of twenty yean occurs. Daring thu space Aloysios 
liad began his career afresh io the military services of 
foreign states, which led him there also to the brilliant 
eminence from whence he had been so dreadfully hurled 
at home. The years of passion were over with the 
prince, and humanity began to soften his heart as bis 
whitening hairs admonished him of his mortality. That 
be might compensate as much as possii>le to the old man 
the disasters he bad heaped on him while youngs he in- 
vited the exile in friendly terms to return to his country ; 
to which Aloysius was by no means averse, as an ardent 
inclination to pass the remainder of his days in peace 
at home had long dwelt in his heart. The meeting 
was attended on both sides with real emotion, the 
embrace was as warm and affecting as if they had parted 
bat yesterday. The prince looked him in the face 
with a considering regard, as if contemplating the 
countenance so familiar and yet so strange, or as -if 
counting the wrinkles he himself had made on it. With 
eager research, he strove to recollect the beloved 
features of the youth, in tlie shrivelled visage of age ; 
but what he sought for was no more to be found. 
They forced themselves into a kind of cold familiarity — 
shame and fear had separated their hearts for ever and 
ever. A sight that must ever recal his cruel precipi- 
tancy to his mind, could give no complacencjr to the 
prince ; and Aloysius could no longer be familiar with 
the author of his woes. Yet sedate and consolating 
was his view of the past, as a man gladly looks back 
on the end of a frightful voyage. 

It was not long ere Aloysius was seen again in full 
possession of all his former dignities ; and the prince 
repressed his inward aversion to give him a splendid 
compensation for what was past. But could he give 
him back the satisfaction he had before in these dis> 
tinctions ; could he revive the heart he had deadened 
for ever to the enjoyment of life 1 Could he give him 
back the years of hope ; or think of conferring on him a 
happiness when old, tJiat should but remotely make 
amends for the robbory he had committed on. him when 
in the prime of life ? 
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For nmeteon venn, however, he enjoyed thie bright 
eTening of his daye. Neither age nor adversity had 
been able to abate the fire of his passions, nor entirely 
snbdoe the hilarity of his spirit. SdU» in his seven- 
tieth year, he was grasping at the shadow of a comfort 
that in his twentieth he actually possessed. At length 
he died, commander of the fortress where the state 
prisoners were kept. It may be expected that he exer- 
cised towards them a humanity, the value of which ha 
had been taught so severely to know; but no — he 
treated them with cruelty and caprice ; and a hurst of 
rage against one of them laid him in the grave in his 
eightieth year. 

THE RESOLVB. 

Mr wayward fate I needs must plain, 

Though bootless be the theme *, 
I loved, and was beloved again, 

Yet all was but a dream : 
For, as her love was quickly got. 

So it was quickly gone ; 
No more 1*11 oask in fiame so hot. 

But coldly dwell alone. 
Not maid more bright than maid was e'er 

My fancy shall beguile. 
By flattering word, or feigned tear. 

By gesture, fook, or smile : 
No more I'll call the shaft fair shot. 

Till it has fairly flown. 
Nor scorch me at a flame so hot ; — 

I'll rather freeze alone. 
Each ambush'd Cupid I'll defy. 

In cheek, or chin, or brow, 
And deem the glance of woman's eye 

As weak as woman's vow : 
I'll lightly hold the lady's heart. 

That is but lightly won ; 
1*11 steel my breast to beauty's art. 

And learn to live alone. 
The flaunting torch soon blazes out. 

The diamond's ray abides, 
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The lltime its glory Horis about, 

The gem iu lustre hides ; 
8och 0>m I fondly deemMwas mine, 

And glow'd for me alone ; ^ 
But, since each eye may see it sbiQe» 

I'll darkling dwell alone* 
No waking dream shall tinge my thought 

With dyes so bright and vain. 
No silken net, so slightly wrought, 

Shall tangle me again : 
Nb more 1*11 pay so dear for wit, 

I'll Rve upon mine own ; 
Not shall wild passion trouble it, 

I'll rather dwell alone. 
And thus Til hnsb my heart to reiC,»- 

• Tby loving li^ours lost ; 
Thou shalt bo more be wildly blest. 

To be so strangely crost: 
The widow'd turtles mateless die. 

The phcenix isbut one ; 
They seek no Imnss^-Hio more will I— 

1*11 rather dwell alona^' A. N. 



THE DRAB BONNET; 
Yes, the black Spanish hat is beioming,. 'lis true. 

And the snowy white plume, too, looks graceful upon it. 
But, oh I what is so simple, so neat to the view 

As the pert, little, primitive,, silken drab bonnet 1 
Then the numerous straws and the Floreatine chips 

Make ladies look pretty in bonnets or hats. 
But those that lie hid under flapping Leghorns-- 

I won*t say what they look Ukei^I know they wear 

FLATS ! 

Ohl bright betttt the eye* from ai ebapeau's soft 
shadow. 

More eloquent far ih»B> bland laagnage e- er spoke. 
But vain are all glancea from belles, so. broad bonnets. 

If my heart's ever moved iM mmt bfl ^^-r^^ V^* 
l^ttnham, (Ibadiah. 
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ECCENTRIC TALES. 

A MOST ingeDious and whimsical series of Tales has 
appeared from the pen of Mr. Crowqnill, as he chooses 
to be called, and to which he has added some sketches, 
the humour of which is not inferior to that of the stories 
they are intended to illustrate. It is laid down as a 
law in the code relating to masqueradesi that no one is 
permitted to raise the mask, or penetrate the disguise, of 
any of the fantastic beings who make up the crowd of 
revellers on such occasions, literature has its masque- 
raders, and Mr. Crowquill is one of them. We are top 
well pleased with the fun and whim !^f his appearance, 
to have any inclination to divest him of his motley; 
and since he will be called Alfred Crowquill, we shall 
enforce ourselves to believe that such and no other is the 
^appellation bestowed on him by his godfathers and god- 
mothers. The same feeling forbids us to whisper any 
doubt that his tales are really translations or adaptations 
from the German ; and, though we believed more firmly 
and religiously than we do^if that were poesible— 
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that they are the product of his own inventive and fon* 
ciful brain, we would suffer martyrdom, sooner than nt* 
ter. our suspicions to the world. 

Our readers will, therefore, do us the favour to be- 
lieve that in his * Eccentric Tales* Mr. Crowquill plays 
the humble part of a translator from the German ; and 
we request them, moreover, to believe that he performB 
this part most admirably. We have heard, as all the 
world has, very fine stories of the inexhaustible fertility 
of the stores of German romance, but we have never 
before been able to find them out. We have been in- 
duced to study German, and to bewilder ourselves in 
all the intricacies, and' obscurities, and harshnesses of 
that incomparable languages in the hope of discovering 
the hidden treasures which we fondly imagined it con* 
taiued in the way of legendary lore. If we had not 
stumbled in the course of our search upon something 
better than that which we set qut to seek, we should 
have had to regret lost labour. Mr. CrowquUl has,' how- 
ever, been, as no doubt he deserved to be, more fortu* 
nate ; and the result of some part of his labours he lays 
before his readers in the shape of ' Eccentric Tales.' 
"We never before expressed the high opinion we have of 
his earnestness; and, thus protected, we may be per- 
mitted to say, that, if he had not assured us himself that 
•he translated his Tales, we should have thought he had 
written them to quiz the modem German novelists; and 
we should have thought that he had done so most 
happily and ably. 

The Tales consist of five, and of these we have 
aelected one for the purpose of giving our readers a 
specimen of the style of the work. The subject has 
been touched before ; but as, in the hands of a writer of 
real talent, any thing of interest gains fresh graces 
from the manner in which it is treated, the tale of the 
' Dutch Sleeper* comes out with fresh vigour and new 
attractions. 

CHAPTEA I. — THE MAN. 

Karel Pietrehl was an honest round little man, seden- 
tary and phlegmatic, pensive and patient, following 
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fhe respectable and profitable trade of breechet-makery 
in the town of — ^, in the province of — — . 

His face was the index of his mind, there being 
nothing very remarkable or sagacious in it. A joke or a 
witticism was as foreign to his understanding as to his 
utterance ; for he could neither take nor give — always 
measuring his periods and clipping Jiis words with the 
same exactness he did his cloth. 

In his gait there was neither gentility nor firmness ; 
for his legs, small and slender, in proportion to his bulk» 
being rather inclined to bow, occasioned him to waddle 
and trundle along, to the great diversion and mockery of 
every little scapegrace in the town. But the breeches- 
maker was a man of too much solidity to be moved by a 
trifle ; and although he never laughed at their derision, 
or indeed at any thing else, in the whole course of his 
life, their satirical remarks were totally disregarded ; 
and, puffing forth the fumes of his pipe, with his hands 
thrust in the capacious pockets of his nether-coverings, 
he made his way with the precision and diligence of a 
trekschuyt. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the mental and personal 
peculiarities of Karel Pietrehl, he was a general figt- 
Tourile with all who knew him. In fact, it was, doubt- 
less, to those very peculiarities he owed their favour ; 
and most of his associates being shrewd fellows, and 
fond of crackine a joke — in a good humoured way— 
they regarded I&rel as a most eligible butt for their 
raillery ; and the more so as their wit, however broad, 
was very unlikely to give offence, where its point was 
neither felt nor understood ; vet, like the concussion of 
flint i^d steel, the meeting of Karel and his comradeti 
was always productive of some bright sparks. 

CHAPTER II.— >HI8 DWELtINO 

Was that of his forefathers, where (even in the re- 
membrance of Karel) his grandfother, Marku8, and his 
own father, Gerrit Pietrehl, had manufactured coverings 
for the lower parts of the grandfathers and fathers of 

half the town of ; and here did he now diligently 

pursue his sedentary labours, after the good and excef- 
M 2 
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lent example of Mb breecbee-maiing and indastrioM 
progenitors, following their cut and fiashion as tlie thread 
foUoweth the need le ; and every body, not without reason, 
reckoned him a man of tolerable substance ; for Karel 
was no rolling stone, (though he might certainly look 
like one,) having never travelled farther than from one 
end of the town to the other. 

CHAPTER 111'. AW OBSERVATION. 

A man's fame is very often his misfortune ; for no 
iooner doth fortune or favour raise him above his proper 
level, than he is immediately rendered uneasy b^ those 
who flock around either to admire or laugh at liim, un- 
able to return the courtesy of the one party, or parry the 
sneering politeness of the other — if he possess discximi- 
fiation enough to make the distinction. 

Unfortunately for Master Karel he had the fame of 
being very good-natured, (as we have before observed,) 
and this circumstance gave occasion to many wags to 
put practical jokes upon him, greatly to the said Karel's 
discomfiture ; and a knot of these same lovers of fiin 
having assembled early one evening at their usual ren- 
dezvous in the town (where, after the labours of Uie 
day, Pietrehl punctually adjourned to enjoy liimself) 
^laid their heads together, and formed such a grandf con- 
spiracy against that placid and inoffensive man, with so 
much secresy, precaution, and judgment, that it was 
infallible in its operations. 

CHAPTER IV. — KAREL PIETREHL ENTERS WITH BIS 
HANDS IN HIS BREECHES POCKETS'— INNOCENT AVD 
UNSUSPICIOUS — WITH A SHORT PIPE IN HIS MOUTH. 

A sort of low grunt passed for a reply to the warm 
and friendly greetings of the company, and the top of a 
half tub (his ordinary and chosen seat) received the 
rotund breech of Karel ; and his little eyes were seen at 
times through the curling clouds of smoke he puffed 
forth — peering at one or other of his friends — who began 
to be vastly jocose and loquacious, directing their looks 
and words to the center of comicality-^Master Fietrehl 
— who, on his part, winked, nodded, and whiffed, sip- 
ping intermittingly his pleasant beverage ; which having. 
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b^ npesfeed application, completely exhausted, his 
fhends — the anupircUon — generoasly, bat cmmiiigly, 
handed him their jags, the which Uie fear of giving 
offence precluded him from declining ; till at last, by 
dint of boozing, he began to blink and warer a little 
from his customary erect and staid demeanour; and 
many were the cunning looks and inuendoes bandied 
about by these designing drolls, who were anxiously 
watching the effects of their pleasant conceit. 

CU AFTER V.-~A SPEECH. 

Obserring that Master Karel was truly in a mellow 
condition — and they had never seen him farther gone 
than what is termed fuddled — the ring-leader proposed 
the health of ' honest Mynheer Pietrebl.' The jovial 
fellows simultaneously raised their hands, their cups, 
and their voices, and pledged the breeches-maker. 

What a situation was Karel in ! His heart was open- 
ed, though his eyes were almost closed by the generous 
liquor he had so innocently and unguardedly poured 
down his parched throat ; and he sensibly felt the honour 
they had conferred on him. Gratitude prompted him to 
rise, but plenitude glued him fast to the tub-top ! How- 
ever, a friend's eye and hand alike are prompt; and^ 
seeing an inclination, so agreeable to their own wishes, 
show itself in Fietrehl, they^quickly offered their ser- 
vices; and, having raised him on his legs and the head of 
the tub, they left him standing in eqailibrio betwixt his 
corporation and his inexpressibles. With all the grace 
of a dancing bear he extended his short thick arms, 
bearing in one hand his pipe ; in the other an empty jug. 
He moved his lips — a solemn silence prevailed, and the 
following expressive and intelligible words fell from the 
lips of the inebriated breeches-maker :— ' Gentlemen'— 
(hiccup) — * the honour' — (hiccup) — * thank you.' 

The rest was inaudible— his drowsy eye-lids closed— 
the jug and pipe fell from his nerveless hands, and he 
fell backwards — fortunately backwards— from the tub, 
fast asleep and unharmed, for the thickness of ten pair 
of (not) small-clothes broke his fall, 
m3 
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CHAPTBB Tl. — DISPATCH. 

This was the moment for action — the soporific potiott 
they had administered in his drink had taken effect ; 
and, lifting him up in their arms, they bore the uncon- 
scious Karel on board a trekschuyt, or passage boat, 
which pertained to some of the conspirators ; and giving 
the word to the jager, or driver, to proceed as rapidly as 
possible, in a few hours they reached a town about 
twenty miles distant, where they disembarked; and, 
raising Karel gently from his sleeping-place, marched 
with him into a neighbouring hier-kroeg, or ale-house ; 
and there, placing him on a similar half-tub to the one 
he had occu^ned a few hours before in the town of 

— , they sat themselves down to smoking and 

drinking, waiting impatiently for Karel's waking, for 
the continuance of their joke. ' 

CHAPTER VII.—TBE BRVECHSS-M AXXft AWAKSS. 

Three quarters of an hour bad scarcely elapsed when 
Gerrit Pimpernel, one of the conspirators, entered the 
bier-kroeg, and informed his companions that he had 
engaged several of the iown's-people, his particular 
acquaintances, to aid and assist them in the ezecutioii 
of their plot ; and the train they had laid so dexterously 
was ready to be fired when Pietrehl should awake. As 
impatiently as a hungry man watcheth the boilineof the 
pot, did the conspirators watch the eye-lids of Kaiel ; 
when, finally, a loud and long>drawnrSnore heralded die 
return of his senses. 

He extended his jaws and his eyes till they assumed 
the form of three complete geometrical circles; and, 
when this fit of yawning and staring had continued for 
the space of five minutes, to the great diversion of his 
friends, whose jerkins were visibly moved by the inward 
laughter which convulsed them, he uttered an inters 
jectional * Bless me !' and shaking his ears, and rubbing 
his eyes, which were rather misty, and as yet conveyed 
very dreary and imperfect images of outward things to 
his tentorium, he rose upon his legs, and buttoning his 
jerkin, pulling his hat tighter on his head, and thrusting 
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bis hands into his pockets, he gave a nod, and waddled 
in any thing but a right line into the public street, fol- 
lowed, at a short distance, by the whole group of his 
giggling companions. 

CHAPTER Till.— HIS COURSE. 

Karel, little dreaming of the distance he was from 
his native place, on quitting the bier-kroeg, turned to 
the right, as usual, to go to his own shop, which was at 
the bottom of the street ; but he had not advanced more 
than fifty paces, when he drew* back again with a 
shudder, for he perceived a canal ran directly across 
his path. 

' Umph ! bless me !' saidPietrehl, scratching his head, 
' Tve wandered ! yes — old Hans Lobberegt's good liquor 
hath confounded me — umph ! umph I' then, recollecting 
that his nephew lived within two doors of the canal, it 
occurred to him that, in his present situation, the arm of 
the youth would be very acceptable in escorting him to 
his own house, which he had so unaccountably missed ; 
and, no sooner had he maturely deliberated, than he 
instantly perceived the necessity of such a measure ; 
and, knocking loudly and incessantly at the door, a 
gruff voice firom above demanded his business. 

' Nicolaas ! is that you, Nicolaas Pietrehl V inquired 
Katel, for the voice struck him as unusually hoarse. 

' And who the devil's Nicolaas Pietrehl 1' said the 
man. Karel started back with surprise, rubbing hts 
eyes, and wondering at this marvellous change. ' And 
what do you meanV continued the man surlily, 'by 
disturbue honest people from their rest at this 
hourr 

' Good Lord !' exclaimed the astounded Karel, uplift- 
ing his hands,. ' as I'm an honest man and a breeches- 
maker. Nephew Nicolaas Pietrehl, the clock-maker, 
certainly dwelt here yesterday !' 

' You be ' 

' Civil at any rate !' muttered Karel, as he heard the 
man close the window in a passion ; and, hailing one 
who was approaching him— 

' Prithee, friend,' said he, ' canst thou inform me 
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where one Nicolaas Fietiehl, a dock-maker by trade, 

dwellar 

* Not in this town !* 

' How ! thou art a stranger, then, perhaps?* 

' Not quite, mister ; I've lived here the last ten years/ 

' And not know NicoIaasPietrehlV said the breeches- 
maker. 

'No!». 

' Umph !' ciied Karel, thoughtfully, yet really not 
knowing what to think. ' Dost know old Hans Lob- 
beregt, Gerrit Pimpernel, or Lon Winkelaarl' 

•No!' 

' No ! then I say thou hast told an untruth in assert- 
ing thou art an inhabitant of this town ; every body 
knows 'em !' said the indignant Karel. 

Hereupon the townsman could contain himself no 
longer ; but, bursting into a loud laugh, called out to 
some who were, intentionally, passing, that there was a 
madman broken loose i which they no sooner heard than, 
running towards the astonished Kaiel, they began to 
stare at him, and pass rude jokes upon him, till the 
patience of the breeches-maker was nearly exhausted. 

' Who is he ? what is he 1' demanded they ; ' has he 
tumbled from the moon, or has he come in the fog 7' 

' Honest folks !* said Karel, beseechingly, ' spare 
your gibes. I am Karel Pietrehl. Lord ! you all know 
me ! I have been a merry-making with long Gerrit 
Pimpernel, Lon Winkelaar, one-eyed Markus, and lame 
Jan, at old Hans Lobberegt's ; you know him too !' 

Testifying their surprise by holding up their hands, 
and uttering, in concert, a long interjectional * Oh '.' 
' Poor fellow,' exclaimed they, ' he's certainly crazed, 
and Wants to make us believe we know folks we never 
saw nor heard of—ha I ha ! ha 1' 

' Let me pass ! let me pass ! ' roared the angry breechesr 
maker, unable to bear their humour any longer ; and, 
rushing desperately forward, he passed them, and ran in 
the direction which he believed led to his own house ; 
for his confusion and the obscurity of the night did not 
allow him to make any particular observations. 
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Away lie scampered, like a lasty and unwieldy ele- 
phant chased by the hunters, his pursuers scarcely able 
to keep him in view, so much were they overcome by 
excessive laughter ; and the sullen stillness of the night 
was broken by the merry echo of ' ha ! ha ! ha !' while 
a multitude of fears, forebodings, and apprehensions 
spurred on the bewildered breeches-maker ; and, strange 
to tell, he won the race, distancing his followers by the 
turning of a street* 

Ifis trembling hand was ahready on the latch' of the 
door — his heart boonded with joy, and be entered and 
closed it against his pursuers -, but the violent and ei> 
traordinaiy exertion he had undergone caused him to 
Swoon ; and there lay poor hunted Karel, till the voices 
of those who had so suddenly lost him, aroused him 
' again to life; and, though his heart palpitated, he 
hugged himself with the tranquillizing supposition that 
he was secure within his own dwelling ; and, raising 
himself, he proceeded to his chamber, when, to his un« 
utterable surprise, he perceived a light burning in the 
room. ' More mystery, more devilry 1' thought Karel ; 
and, walking forward with all the firmness and conse- 
quence of a master in his own house, he advanced to the 
door, when (how was the continent Karel scandalized !) 
he beheld a young' and lovely woman arranging her 
head-dress before a mirror, gracefully tossing about her 
head, (such a snow-white swan neck ! ) and hamming an 
air ; her skin, contrasted with her raven hair, appeared 
like polished ivory ; and being, moreover, disencum- 
bered of her exterior garments, which lay in % heap 
beside her, she appeared like an animated statue deli- 
cately draperied ; while Karel, with his hands in his 
pockets, stood like a statue of admiration and wonder on 
the threshold of the door ; the old bachelor's eyes, the 
largest part about him ! puzzling^ his brains (which were 
as completely entangled as a fly in a web) to unravel the 
mystery of this appearance ; and he evidently began to 
suspect, upon a cursory examination, that he had mis- 
taken the house ; when, lo ! a piercing shriek from the 
afirigbted fair one made him tremble like an aspen leaf; 
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and the modesty or confiinpn of the jv^frmM, having 
made her extinguish the candle, the poor breeches- 
maker was surroanded by darkness, shrieks, and con- 
fusion ; and, thinkbg it the wisest plan to take ad- 
vantage of the obscurity to retreat, he rushed into the 
ptreet, and ahnost into the arms of those whom he had 
just before so happily eluded. They hailed his ap- 
pearance with an exalting shout, which shot through 
the nenrous and agitated frame of Pietrehl like a 
thunderbolt) and again he ran forward he knew not 
whither. 

CHAPTEa ZX. — THS BREECHB8-MAKBR 8TaUOOL£S» AMD 
81NK8 DEEPER INTO DIFPXCULTY. 

' Stop him ! hold him fast !' cried a dozen Toices } 
< for the Bakes of your wives and children don*t let 
him loose upon the town ! Take heed, Molkus, that 
he does not bite thee !' and, surrounding the now ter- 
rified Pietrehl, (who really began to imagine that he 
or they were mad, and in either case it was a serious 
consideration,) they pinioned his arms, and dragged 
the exhausted, breathless, and unresisting breeches- 
maker, to his great joy, into the very bier-kroeg he had 
quitted just before, and which he veiily nustook for 
Hans Lobberegt's. 

Puffing, blowing, .and panting, they seated him Qb 
the top of the tub ; and he was thunderstruck, when^ 
endeavouring to recognize some acquaintance among 
his tormentors, he discovered that not a single feature 
in the whole group of grinning physiognomies was 
known to him. 

CHAPTER X. — TRANSFORMATION. 

Hans Lobberegt's was now his only hope and last 
resource ; his recognition and interposition would in- 
stantly free him from the unpleasant embargo which 
these blood-hounds, these strangers, had so unjusUy 
laid upon him ; and, with a faint tremulous voice, he 
called for the host. When, lol a thin, dapper, 
cringing, dark man, with a smirking mouth and a 
twinkling eye, (the very oppoute of big-bellied Hans 
Lobberegt's, of—,) answered Pietrehl's summons. 
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. ' Where is Hane Lobberej^'s V 

* Hans Lobberegt's V repeated the host, with a welt- 
feigned stare of stupidity. 

' Ay, the master of this bier-kroeg ! ' ' t 

* The master !' said the host. « Well, come, that'* 
as good a one as ever I heard,' continued he, laugh«> 
ing ; ' why, I have kept this place ten year come next , 
winter, my friend ; you're a droll, sir, I see, and want ' 
to laugh at me — you think I'm a fool, but I'm not ! 
but, joking apart, what's your pleasure V 

* 1 have no pleasure !* roared the bewildered 
breeches-maker. * I am mad ! — mad ! — ye are all 
mad together ." . 

This rhapsody increased the merriment of the as- 
sembly^ abl^ backed by the conspirators ; who, care- 
fully concealing themseives from the view of Karef, 
most heartily enjoyed his astonishment and rage. 

CHAPTER XI. TRANSPORTATION. 

* Anger makes a man dry;' and, notwithstanding 
honest Karel's tormenting and inexplicable situation, 
(for never was poor devil so hunted, and mysteriously 
maltreated,) he had not the heart to refuse the jug 
which was offered him ; and thereby his courage bemg 
strengthened, he arose, and commanded them, at the 
risk and peril of their own persons, to stand back, and 
let him pass peacefully to his own shop, without let 
or molestation. 

* Who art thou ? where is thy shop V demanded the 
knanres ; * we don't know thee !* 

< Is not my name Karel Pietfehll and do I not dwell 
in this street ? Oh ! Lord ! Lord ! are ye all mad, or 
drunk, or what ails ye V 

* Neither' one nor t'other,* replied one of them ; * but 
truly thou must be mad to say thou livest in this town ; 
nay, canst thou claim acquaintance with any here — we 
are all of this town!' Karel looked at them, and 
shook his head grievously, yet still believing they had 
put a trick upon him. 

* Come,* said the desponding Pietrehl, * I'll give ye 
a ducat to drink, if ye wilV only permit me to show you 
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my house ; HoUow me— >faniig me back if what I titter 
prove false/ 

There was so much reason in this reqoest that they 
conld not deny it ; knowing, too. full well, that his 
joQinej would be bootless, and only increase his con- 
fusion. 

With the greatsst care and precision Karel bent his 
way (as he imagined) towards his own snog little shop ; 
but what pen can paint his dismayed countenance 
when he found that his house, and part of the street, 
had actually vanished, and that, upon closer esEamina- 
tion, every house, sign, and name in the place was un- 
known to him. With a half-forlom, half frantic look» 
he turned upon those who had accompanied him. 

'Miserable wretch that I am !' said he. < I am be- 
witched— I shall go mad. Oh ! where am 1 1 where— 
where have I got to V 

In Ueo of replying to these questions they led him 
back again, without difficulty or resistance, to the bier- 
kroeg, where an irresistible drowsiness soon overcaone 
him ; and, falling into a deep sleep, they bore him to 
the trekschuyt. 

CBAPTsa XII. — it's all a dabam. 

When honest Karel opened his eyes again, the plea- 
sant physiognomies of his old cronies boMned upon him 
with a joyous welcome. 

« Thank God !' said the delighted Karel, < I am with 
you again 1' 

'£y !' said lone Oerrit Pimpernel, without moving 
a muscle, ' what, dreaming with your eyes open. Master 
Pietrehl T Come, come, you've had a long nap— no 
compliment to the company, and — ' 

' Have I really been sleeping all this while V said 
Karel, doubtingly, the impression of what had passed 
still strong upon his mind. 'Oh ! what a dream I've 
had I but yet I thought I was awake, too. Surely — ' 

' Oh ! let's have the dream, let's have the dream by 
all means,' cried the wags with one voice» promising 
themselves much sport from the relation. 

And, after they bad convinced Karel Pietiehl, 
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against his own o|MnioD, that he had actually been 
asleep, they had truly cause to wonder at the genius 
and invention of the breeches-maker, in enlarging upon, 
and multiplying, the occurrences of that memorable 
night ; and it was ever afterwards a source of merri- 
ment to the roguish plotters, for Karel's dream was the 
only topic upon which he became really eloquent ; and, 
in course of jtlme, with his additions and alterations, 
the original adventure was almost totally forgotten I 

The style, it will be observed, is sbgular, but ex- 
cellently adapted for the half-serious humour which 
abounds in the work. The other Tales are quite as 
good, perhaps better, than that we have extracted ; and 
die whole forms a most amusing collection. Putting 
the question of the translation, for a moment, aside, 
we should say that there are very few modem writers 
who have equalled Mr. Crowquill in the humorous ; and 
so strong is the opinion we have formed on this subject, 
that it induces' us to say we should hardly think it 
possible for him to fail, if he should attempt the drama. 
There are, in all his tales, situations of striking effect 
and of great comic power. Each of them might, wi^h 
more or less labour, be made into a farce, for all have 
the' groandworiE and some of the materials for dra- 
matic effect, and strong and irresistible humour. 

The etchings, of which there are twenty, are capital. 
The designs have been furnished by the author, and 
the spirited execution of Mr. George Cruikshank has 
added considerably to their effect. We have copied 
one of them at the head of this article ; but, being 
greatly reduced, and without the aid of colours, it can 
only convey a faint idea of the originals. Perhaps, 
the most whimsical are those accompanying the first 
tale, which relates to the adventures of two brothers, 
one of whom is tall and slim, the other short of stature, 
and of most extensive corpulent dimensions. The con- 
trast between these two figures, is, of itself, extrwnelv 
picturesque, and the positions and situations in which 
the anther has placed them, are such as to defy all 
h^man gravity. A collection of more merit, graphic 
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aa well as literary, we have not seen of late; and we 
take leave of Mr. Crowquill now, in the hope of very 
soon meeting him again. 



THB LAST LEAF OF THE F0BE8T. 

'TwAs Autumn's mom, and the rising sun 

Had shed his broad gold light 
On each forest tree, and the vellow leaves 

Once more seem*ii fair and bright. 
The wind rang through the forest track 

With a hollow deep-ton'd knell. 
And each echo seem'd to whisper back 

The summer's last farewell ! 
That forest had one leaf ! but, ah ! 

'Twas still as green and fair. 
And bright as when the summer-beam 

Was wont to linger there ; 
As fluttering on its parent bough. 

In the hollow wintry blast, 
I look'd again, that leaf was fall'n— 

The fairest and the last I 
But, hark I what moumfiil sounds are those 

Borne on the autumn gale. 
As in long and deep funereal tones 

They swell from yonder vale 1 
There are noble hearts bow'd down with grief. 

Sad weeping and despair. 
They are tearing to her long last home 

The lovely and the fair ! 
Sweet Ellen, once yon castle's pride ! 

The first in dance and song. 
The fairest in the festive hall. 

Now sadly numbered 'mong 
The silent dead, and passed and gone, 
' E'en as a summer-flower. 
The forest^s leaf^the castle's pride !— 

Both fede in one sad hour ! 

:f. M> 
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THE ADVBNTCRSS OF WORMIMOTON. 
CHAPTER II. 

My present employment I found more agreeable than 
my occupationa at home. I was continually in action, 
I saw a variety of persons and characters, I was in a 
scene of change and bustle, and met every day with 
something new, or interesting, to furnish diversion for 
tfiy thoughts. Nothing more astonished and delighted 
me at first, than the river and the shipping. I had 
never before seen a wider river than the Trent, and the 
Avon, which I crossed on my journey, nor a larger ves- 
sel than a barge. The magnitude of the Thames sur- 
prised me. The large vessels which I found lying 
below London Bridge, revived all those images which 
had been impressed on my mind by my reading. I 
went on boanl several ships, I examined every object 
with the most eager attention, I questioned every loiter- 
ing seaman I met ; and, till the novelty was passed 
away, could think and dream of nothing else. I longed 
to be on board one of those stately vessels, traversing 
the seas, and encountering the dangers, of which I had 
read so animating descriptions. Every man who had 
been abroad, appeared to me to be amongst the most 
enviable of mortals ; and a seaman who had crossed the 
line, was, in my estimation, a hero. 

I little anticipated how soon, and under what cir- 
cumstances, these wandering inclinationB were to be 
gratified. 

1 was returning home late one moonlight evening, 
through a retired street in the city, when I was 
beckoned across the street by a man who appeared at 
an open window, and seemed to be in great alarm. I^ 
crossed the street immediately, and, in a low, but agi-^ 
tated voice, he begged me for God's sake to assist him 
in saving some goods, for that his house was on fire. 
He had in his hands a bundle, and something which ap- 
peared to be a mahogany box. I immediately placed 
one foot against the wall, and my bands, wrapped in 
the skirts of my gieat coat, in socbr a position, that no- 

N 2 
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tbitfg could hXl to the ground between me and tbe walL 
He dropped the bundle and a little box, which I re- 
ceived ; then, himself dropping from the window, 
seized them both, and ran off down a narrow passage. 
I had scarcely time to tarn round, when a party of fiVe 
or six persons rushed out of the house, and I found 
myself seized and accused as a thief. The guardians 
of the night were called, and I had hardly recoTeied 
^m my astonishment, when I found myself in the 
watch-house. 

Early next morning, I was carried before a magi^ 
trate. My accusers appeared, the bundle was produced, 
which, in his haste, the man who ran off had dropped 
a few paces from me, and was considered as found in 
my possession. The story I had to tell was looked 
upon as only proving what was already suspected, that 
I had accomplices, and I was committed to prison. 
Arrived at Newgate, I sent a note to my patron, Mr. 
Williams, telling him where I was, and conjuring him, 
if possible, to prevent my mishap from reaching the 
ears of my family. The worthy man came to me im- 
mediately. He heard my story' with the utmost asto- 
nishment, wished that I had sent for him before my 
committal, bade me be under no apprehensions, and 
said that himself and Mrs. Williams would take cars 
to supply me with every necessary. For the present, I 
might write to my friends as usual, and date my letters 
as from his house. Above all, he advised that 1 should 
immediately see his lawyer, that he might take in- 
structions from me while all the focts were firash in my 
recollection. He then took his leave, promising to call 
on the morrow. The lawyer came, heard first my own 
.relation, then questioned me most minutely with regard 
to a variety of collateral circumstances, desired me to 
make my mind perfectly easy, but told me that I must 
remain in prison till the Sessions. 

Behold, then, the only gentleman of his family, the 
aspirant rector, the embryo bishop, the companion of 
known thieves, and of villains of all descriptions. 

I had no sooner taken possession of my quarters, than 
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I was tofroiiBded by a number of my fellow-priBOQert^ 
each <Mf whom had some demand on me* One was tat 
^niiah-money, to be spent in a drinking bout» in cele* 
bration of the arriTal bf a new comer ; another was for a 
mfaecription for lights ; another for pipes, and so on. 
With all these demands I thought it prudent to comply. 
I looked once into the common room of the prison. I 
imderwent a kind of mock trial, one of the amusements 
of the place ; an inverted tub was the bench, an old 
•ack the ermine, an experienced thief the judge. The 
indictment was drawn, the jury was empann died, the 
address to the court was made, and my defence was 
called lor. It appeared so clumsy a fiction, that it ez« 
cited a sneer on the countenances of all. I was found 
guilty, and» with much mock formality, condemned. 
' Why, my lad,' said a thick-set, active httle man, who 
had twice escaped hanging for highway robbery by 
proving an aUbi, * why did not you run too ?* * Why,* 
said anotber fellow, a housebreaker, who was to be ad- 
mitted as king's evidence, ' why don't you peach V I 
was pronounced a Johnny-Newcome. 

Sick at heart, I toOk refuge in my cell, determined 
not again to quit it .during my confinement. It wanted 
nearly three months of the Sessions ; tlie only remedy 
was patience. My kind patron was frequent in his 
visits, and unceasing in his attentions. I was provided 
with books and newspapers, and endeavoured to be- 
guile the time. Had it been longer, my constitution 
would have sunk under the confinement. X had barely 
stnengUi suflicient to go through the necessary formali- 
ties of my trial. 

The evidence produced on my trial, was, in sub- 
stance, Httle move than that produced at my committal. 
Thieves had broken into the house, the window was 
found open, a glimpse was caught of the hand of a man 
just quitting its hold of the window-sill, and under the 
window I was found. Not far from me was the 
bundle, and the bundle was found to contain the pro- 
per^ of the prosecutor. My defence, however, in the 
hands of an able counsel^ assumed a very different hue 
N 3 
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from that wbieh it bore in the bands of a teirifled pii- 
■oner. The witnesses -were closely cTOS8*qaeitioiiiBd. 
Did I attempt to escape 1 <No.' How did I look 
when arrested? 'Perfectly confounded.' Was the 
bundle actually within my reach 1 * No, nearly eight 
feet from the prisoner, opposite the end of a long pas- 
sage.' Was no other property missed 1 ' Yes, a box 
of jewellery.' Had that been found? 'No.' What 
appearance had the hand seen on the window-sill 1 
' It was brawny and muscular, and must ha^e beea 
that of a large man.' Mine was small, and easily re- 
cognised as that of a youth. In what state were the 
streets 1 < They were excessively dirty.' How was the 
prisoner dressed 1 ' He wore a long great coat of light 
brown cloth.' Did that appear dirty when ha asrived 
at the office 1 ' No, perfectly clean.' Had I jumped 
from a height, on a muddy street, it must have been 
soiled. Did I wear gloves 1 'Yes, the prisoner wore 
gloves.' What kind of gloves 1 ' Yellow gloves, ap* 
parently new.' Had 1 been engaged in ransackiag a 
house uey must have been soileX Had the hand seea 
on the window-sill a glove 1 * No> it had not.' 

A witness was then produced, who had seen me at 
the end of the street a few minutes befmre I was taken, 
walking as if in haste to reach home. That street was 
the nearest way to my patron's house. My previous 
character was then inquired into, and Mr. WilUams 
was examined. His account of me struck the minds of 
the jury so forcibly, when associated with the descrip- 
tion given of my behaviour, and the defideacy of evi^ 
dence, that I was immediately acquitted. 

I returned to my employer's house; but how dif- 
fiBrent a being from that which I was when I left it \ 
Then, I was in the vigour of healUi, ruddy, jocund, and 
cheerful ; I had a hardihood of mind, ignorant of fear, 
and a pride of innocence, scomingr eproach. Now, I 
was weak, pale, and emaciated, nervous and depressed. 
I dreaded ascomer in every human being that ap- 
proached me ; I was no longer a companion for the in- 
nocent and the gay; I had herded with the dregs and 
outcasts of human kind. 
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On reaching^ home, I that myself up in my apartment. 
I woald see no human being bat Mr. Williams, who in 
▼ain endeayoured to console me. 1 kept my curtains 
drawn close : I hated the light of day. I Tentured out 
to seek the air only in the eyening, and then I paraded 
only the least frequented streets. 

In one of these perambulations, I had just passed the 
half open door of a public-house, when I found myself 
saluted by a slap on the back, which almost threw me 
on my^ fece, while a eruff toice exclaimed, * What, 
Will, is that you V and in an instant I was dragged 
into the tap-room ; and, to my inexpressible confusion, 
found myself seated in a box, between the mimic judge 
and counsel of my mock trial in Newgate. In Tain I 
protested that they had mistaken my person ; in yain I 
endeaToured to excuse myself. They declared that I 
should stay and take a glass; they had 'had a lucky 
hit.' They were 'quite flash,' and swore, with a tre- 
mendous oath, that I should stay and *wet my ac- 
quittal,' and diould ' go scot-free.' Finding no other 
means of escape, I exerted what little strength I had, 
pushed the fellow seated nearest the end of the bench, 
on the floor, and darted out of the house. I was not, 
however, so quick, that my ears escaped the salutations, 
* What ! shirk your old friends V and, < Oh, ho ! what ! 
you are a gentleman now ; what success at Ascot V I 
ceased not to run till I was sure that any passengers 
who had seen me quit the house must have lost sight 
of me. 

After this adyentute I walked out no more. I 
formed the determination of going abroad : I mentioned 
it to Mr. Williams : he approved highly of the plan. 
Change of air. he said, would restore my health; 
change of scene would diyert my mind. He advised 
that I should not act hastily, but wait for some oppor- 
tunity which might enable me to blend profit with other 
advantages. 

A few days afterwards, he told me that he had met 
a friend, wliawas going out on a speculation to Mada- 
gascar, commander of his own ship. On arriving there. 
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Captun Maitland would want, he taid, a ponoa to as- 
sist him in the capacity of clerk, and he had lecom- 
mended me. Accordingly, on the 14th of June, ex- 
actly a month after my acquittal, I went on board the 
Fanny, bound to Ma<iagascar, with a cargo of broad- 
oloths, linens, and hardware. The same day we 
dropped down the river, and in the night of the 16Ui 
reached the Downs. 

' It was with feelings of inexpressible delight, that I 
found myself at sea. The keen air revived my droop- 
ing spirits ; the perpetual bustle on board diverted my 
thoughts ; the various manoeuvres of the vessel brought 
to my recollection the descriptions I had read in my 
books of voyages ; and, for the first time since my com- 
mittal to Newgate, I felt happv. As I lost sight of the 
coast, it seemed to me that I left behind me an in- 
tolerable burthen, and I cast my eyes towards the vast 
expanse of the oceaui as towards an inexhaustible 
source of peace, of joy, and of consolation. When I 
reflected on my misfortune, it was only to deprecate 
the defective system of police under which I had suf- 
fered. I had been confined for three months ; I had 
suffered, perhaps, irreparably in my health; I had 
been obliged to associate with the known guilty ; and 
all this, though declared innocent. I could not com- 
prehend how it arose that» in a country possessing laws 
so mild and so equitable as ours, a system of police, in 
which so gross an anomaly prevailed, was tolerated. 

This was, perhaps, the consequence of my simplicity. 

Nothing important occurred on our voyage till we 
had passed the Canary Islands, and were between 
twenty and twenty-one degrees of north latitude. We 
were coasting alone the African shore. Cape Blanco 
bearing N. £• Aot above three miles. We had had, for 
three or four days, brisk winds from the North and 
North-west. On the morning of the Ist of August, 
the wind gradually died away, and about noon we 
were completely becalmed. Ihe shore, of which we 
had a perfect view, presented only vast banks of sand, 
stretching as far as the eye could reach North and 
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south ; while, to the eastward, the horizon was bounded 
by a chain' of blue mountains, whose tops were hid in 
the clouds. Between us and the main land; and ap- 
parently at the month of a bay, lay a long marshy 
island, which, by means of our glass, we could perceive 
to be the resort of a variety of water^fowl. With the 
intention of diverting ourselves in shooting some of 
these, the captain and myself, with each a gun, having 
four men in our boat, went on shore. We amused out- 
selves in this manner, till the approach of evening 
warned us to depart. We had landed on the side of 
the island next the coast, and while the tide was rising. 
On leaving it, we found that now, when the tide was 
falling, a strong current set in between the island and 
the main. In order to clear a point which stretched a 
considerable distance into the sea, it was necessary, 
with much exertion, to row partly across this current. 
In so doing, the boat lying with her broadside to the 
stream, we came in contact with a sunken rock, and its 
sharp point taking the keel of the boat, she instantly 
upset, and all on board were precipitated into the water. 

As I rose to th6 surface, my shoulder struck against 
something hard, which proved to be the gunnel of the 
boat. Instinctively seizing it, and thus keqsing my 
head above water, I, with much exertion, pulled myself 
along the bow of the boat, till I reached the keel; then 
raising myself by its help, I gained a seat on the bottom 
of the boat, which lay keel upwards, driving down the 
stream. 

I looked round for my companions— not one was to 
be seen. Without doubt, all perished in the waves. 

My situation was now truly forlorn : I had no hopes 
of ever reaching the ship, from the view of which I 
was cut off by the intervening island. The current was 
hurrying me, rapidly, I knew not whither. To reach 
the shore seemed impracticable; and its forbidding 
aspect furnished no view of the means of preservation, 
if £ should gain it. And it was evident that if I 
remained long in my present situation, I should die 
from extreme cold and exhaustion. 
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Tears of despair filled my eyes. I cast an anzioos 
look towards the shore, deploring my folly and rash- 
ness in giving way to those feelings, actuated by which 
I had left my native land, and exposed myself to so 
great dangers. 

A slight hope arose of preservation. I observed that 
the carrent took a course nearer to the main. There 
was a possibility that I might be carried on the edge of 
one of the vast sand banks, which I saw stretching 
along the coast 

I had drifted about two miles, my hopes alternately 
.raised and depressed, when, to my inexpressible joy, 
I saw peeping up beyond the nearest bank an object 
which appeared to be the sail of a boat. I exerted my 
voice, and hallooed with all my might ; I held up my 
handkerchief as high as I could reach, waving it to and 
fro, in hopes of attracting attention. 

Every instant carried me nearer to a point, beyond 
which I should be full in view of the vessel to which 
the sail belonged. The suspense was indescribably 
dreadful. 

As I drew nearer the point, I could perceive that the 
vessel Beared it al8o» 

I was now within a few yards of the point. - The 
bank grew so narrow that 1 could distinctly hear the 
voices of those on board the boat, and the splashing of 
their oars. I again called, with all my strength, for 
assistance : I was sure that I must be understood : I 
looked confidently toward deliverance ; when an eddy 
seising the boat, whirled it several times round, and 
the rapidity of the rotatory motion, deprived me of con- 
sciousness. 
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OSSIAN'S ADDRESS TV THE SUK. 
BY R. HOWITT. 

O ! THOU tbat Toirtt above, throagh heaven's fair space, • 
Boand as the shield of Fingal's warrior race ! 
Whence are thy beams, O Sun, in yoathfal might } 
Whence are thy beams of everlasting light 1 
Thoa comest forth in beauty awfully. 
And the dim stars are lost in the bine sky ! 
And cold and pale the moon sinks to her cave, • 
Amidst the murmurs of the western wave ; 
But thou thyself still movest on alone ! 
For who can be -companion of thy way 1 
The mountain oaks by time are overthrown ; 
Themselves the mountains worn with years decay t 
The ocean shrinks, and to its place returns ; 
And, lost in heaven, the moon her beauty mourns ; 
Yet thou for ever mov*st in youthful force. 
Rejoicing in the brightness of thv course ! 
When the fair world is darkened o'er with stonns, 
And the wild tempest heaven's pure blue deforms ; 
When thunder rolls, and vivid lightnings fly. 
Thou lookest in thy beauty from the sky. 
And laughest at the storm that passeth by ! 
But thou to Ossian lookest forth in vain. 
For he no more beholds thy radiant beams. 
Whether thy yellow hair in beauty streams 
On eastern clouds, or that thou tremblest 
At the far distant portals of the west ; 
But thou, perchance, hast thine appointed time, 
■ like me, and drawest to thy destined close :— 
Then shalt thou careless on thy clouds repose. 
Nor list the morning's call—^xtbct thy light sublime ! 
O Sun t exult then, in thy joyous prime. 
For age is dark and cheerless as the night : 
'Tis lUie the )>ale moon's weak and glimmering light, 
When through the broken clouds it dimly streams. 
Shedding on mist-clad hills her hoary beams ; 
While on l£e cliffs, 'midst howling north-winds hoarse. 
The traveller shiinks but mid* way on his course. 
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Iv SancIiO was right in thinking that the man who 
invented sleep deserved well of posterity, what ought 
to be said of the man who invented eating f A 
practice of greater importance to the whole animal 
economy doea not exist in the entire range of human 
fnnctious ; and while refinements are sedidously culti- 
vated in dress, as well as in things of greater and less 
importance, ^hy should not the science of eating be 
pursued as its merits deserve 1 The common-place 
accusations against gluttony, and so forth, have had 
their day ; and do man, in these enlightened times, 
hesitates to say that he likes a good dinner, and even 
that he knows of what it should be composed, and 
when and how it should be dressed^ in order to entitle 
it to bejustly called good* 

The Irench are a great people in all matters relating 
to eating. Of drinking, it is true, they know nothing ; 
but in the science of gastronomy, they are unrivalled. 
During the long war, while we were trying to destroy 
them, they were busying themselves in exertions to 
lengthen and improve their lives. Since the continent 
was opened we are much improved, and now can vie 
with our teachers ; but still we owe them much. Any 
man who has been in Paris knows how they have 
succeeded; and although we have, unless we mistake, 
as great a reverence for substantial beef and pudding 
as any true-born Englishman ought to have, we do not 
shut our eyes against the li{;hter graces^the fine arts, 
as it were — of cookery which have been invented by 
Frenchmen. 

There is an excellent article on the literary depart* 
ment of French gastronomy in the * New Foreign 
Quarterly Magazine.' The author has selected some 
half dosen of the best works on the science of eating 
published iu France, and has made them a sort of peg 
on which to hang his own lively and judicious remarks. 
He is evidently a connoisseur — knows every inch of 
the land he treads upon^-and, in short, has impressed 
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tiB with SO high ah opinion of his merits, that we would 
Qodertake, upon our own personal peril, to eat as good 
a dinner as he could dress with his own hands, gentle- 
man though he he, any day in the year. 

In the outset of his article he laments, not without 
cause, the affectation and hypocrisy which have given 
birth 'to a prejudice against this favourite science, and 
which creates a difficulty fatal to some authors. He 
then goes on : — 

It requires, in reality, no small degree of tact and 
practice to succeed in this style. It is very hard to 
steer between the low and farcical on one hand, and 
the bombastic on the other. The gastronomic writer 
labours under difficulties which lits apparently kindred 
genius, the bard of the bottle, has not to encounter. 
The Bacchanalian poet has a thousand common-places 
on which he can enlarge, and -these too. consecrated, if 
wemay use the word on such an occasion, by having 
been used and embellished Inrthe greatest names in the 
history of literature. Besides, he can very soon get 
Ttd of the -mere material, and describe the mental emo- 
dons whidi his theme calls forth. The joy, the mirth, 
the sodahty, the warmed ideas, the care«dispel}ing 
magic of the glass, are the topics of the song — not the 
liquor itself, whel3ier it be Chambertin or Burton. It 
is the emotion or the ease produced by bis amphora, 
not the Februrian that it holds, which Horace com* 
memorates — and nearer home the honest bard who 
nngs 
* Dear Tom, this brown jug that here foams with mild 

ale,' 
in the very next line quits the extract of Sir John 
Barleycorn to remind us that it is the vessel 
" Out of which I now drink to stoeet Nan of the valt,' 
Here arises a new set of associations altogether, on 
which if we were Mr. Coleridge we could of course 
dttsertate to the end of the sheet. 

In gastronomy the case is quite difierent. No illus- 
trious line of poets have celebrated the pleasures of the . 
dinoer->table, or embalmed in immortal verse the re- 

VQL. II. 1827. o 
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coUectu»8 of deceased hort-d*€BuvT€$ and demolished 
eiitrieu Homer, to be sure, the father of poetry, 
' From whom, as from their foantain, other stars 
llepairing, in their golden urns draw light/ 
has never avoided the most minute description of a 
feast. The man who described the sorrows of An- 
dromache or the heroism of Hector, — in whose hands 
the glories of Olympus, the terrors of the battle field,, 
the romance of magic, or the horrors of Tartarus, were 
the common staple of poetry, — he felt no scruple ui 
devoting the same wondrous melody of verse to the de- 
scription of the method of frying a beef-steak or serv^ig 
up a pork -chop. But in him there was no idea of 
jest. He lived before the age of criticism had com- 
menced, and saw nothing incongruous in describing 
with its due importance that event which Dr. Johnson 
has described as * the most important occurrence of 
every day.' In Virgil's time critics were on the alert, 
and the Roman poet dared not imitate in that respect 
his Grecian master. 

The true gastronomic tone, half serious, half co^xiic, 
has been taught, as far as we can recollect, but in two. 
societies— among the literateurs of Athens and Paris. 
The passages preserved by Athenaeus are very often ad-- 
mirable, and precisely in tl^e style of tlie most success- 
ful modern wits ; and France, in producing Grimod de 
la Reyniere, the author of the original Almanach des 
Gourmands, may claim the glory of having given birth 
to the very greatest of writers on the subject. The 
bijoux of Grimod's great work are known to every one. 
His panegyric on the pig — his encomium on the intense 
devotion of the goose, that forgets its sufferings in the 
glorious anticipation of its posthumous reputation of 
being made into a Strasburg pat^— his description of the 
sucking-pig — his laudation of the thrush sauce, < with 
which a man would eat his father' — and many other 
passages of similar brilliancy will be remembered at 
once. We are sorry to say that his successor in the 
Nouvel Almanach des Gourmands has not succeeded in.- 
rivalling his chimerical veia for a moment. 
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And yet there is now and then a readable article in 
the book, but they are ' few and far between.' TLe 
best joke we see is the map prefixed to each of the 
three volumes, Which exhibits with geographical accu- 
racy the various edible and potable productions of 
■ France, depicted upon the spots where they are to be 
found . In Burgundy, for instance, we have wine-casks, 
in Champagne bottles sparkling over the brim, at Pon- 
toise oxen, at Gruyere cheese, at Cognac a still, at 
Cancale oysters, at Amiens eel-pat6s, at Brives trufled 
fowl, at Strasburg carp and pat^s, &c. &c. A pacific 
critic may be allowed to remark, that a map of this 
kind is a much more sensible one than a map covered 
over with crossed swords indicating the sites of battles, 
for it is much more to our purpose to know where we 
can live, than to be told where others have died. 

The current of the Parisian wits appear to be anti- 
ministerial, and we have accordingly many a jest, in 
general /a de enough, against the Jesuits and Mons. de 
Villele. The best is a remonstrance from a ministerial 
member of the Chamber of Deputies against the bad* 
ness of the minister's dinners, but as in point of fact 
Mons. de Villele gives the very best dinners in Paris, 
the joke is not applicable. Admitting the imputation, 
however, it would certainly be a cruel thing to expect a 
man to vote against his conscience without ever satis- 
fying his stomach ; and the querulous deputy justly 
complains that his case is worse than that of Esau— • 
' for,' says he, ' if Esau sold bis birthright for a mess of 
pottage, that mess was at all events well dressed -* the 
scriptural authority for which, however, we fear it 
would not be easy to adduce. 

To us foreigners, the most amusing or instructive 
parts of the Almanach are the gastronomic tours 
through Paris and the provinces. We shall extract the 
passage relating to the Palais Royal, as that, is gene- 
rally Uie first spot in Paris hunted out by our country- 
men : 

« We are at last at the Palais Royal, at that centre of 
Paris which forms a city in the midst of a city. We 
o2 
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have left on the right and left hand MM. Grignon and 
Devictor, excellent traiteurt, whose salonA attract, atC su 
o'clock, a numerous and select society of gourmands* 
M. Juleau arrests us in the passage, and we are obliged 
to salute his petits-pat^s, &c. We are before the door 
ofM. V6rv. 

' M. Very is in fact the patriarch of traiteun, Hi» 
name has become European, and his cookery is quoted 
from one pole to the other. His great reputatioa has 
not, however, preserved for him the popularity which 
he formerly enjoyed. His magnificent salons are scarcely 
frequented but oy some few accustomed guests. Tlie 
cuisine of M. Very is nevertheless always good ; hie 
wines particularly are of an excellent quahty ; but who 
can explain the caprices of fortune 1 The crowd goes 
elsewhere ; the tables and the bar are solitary. The 
many will say to this ancient sanctuary of the cuisine, 
" Thou art not what thou wfert!" 

*The neighbour of M. Very, the old Caf6 d« 
Chartres, after many various fortunes, i» at present one 
6f the best-frequented houses of Paris. M. Vefoux 
brought the crowd back, and, after having made a fbr« 
tune, sold the property and his numerous body of clients 
to M. Boissier. His worthy successor had ,exerted 
himself to make us forget his fortunate predecessor, and 
he has succeeded. 

* The Caf6 de Chartres is particularly renowned for 
its breakfasts. Nowhere can be better served up a 
sautS, a fricassee of pouUt a la Marengo, or a Mayot^ 
naiu de volailU, The wines are of good quality, parti- 
cularly those of Beaune and M&connais. The Bourdeaoz, 
Champagne, and the wines of the South, leave us soma- 
tliing to desire. The salons of the Caie de Chartres 
are encumbered from five o'clock by a crowd of diners. 
The cookery is then very good, but in general ratbec 
relevie. The fish and the game are remarkable fox 
their freshness. In fine, without^ being an excellent 
restaurant, the Cafe de Chartres is a place where yoa 
meet good cheer at moderate prices. 

< The Caf<6 de Foy, which we salute as we go along 
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the Stone gftllervf is stUl the same. Smoky chimneys, 
Gothic and sombre lustres, cups without handles with 
which we daily bum our finders, muddy glasses — but 
also delicious coffee, exquisite liquers, and savoury 
ices ; — one cannot well complain of this house. But 
ought not the proprietor, who has purchased this pro- 
perty for a hundred thousand crowns, to expend five- 
and-twenty louis in pabting it, lighting it with hydrogen 
gas, and, above all, in purchasing cups with handles ? 

< His neighbour, M. Corazza, understands his busi- 
ness much better. The objects of consumption in bis 
house are of a choice equally delicate, and we are, . 
besides, served with neatness and elegance. 

' M. Prevost is a restaurateur on the second floor, 
but he has not a less numerous company than those who 
are below, and the sixty steps which must be ascended 
to reach his brilliant salons do not frighten away his 
numerous customers. 

' At the extremity of the stone gallery, we stand 
before the shop of M. Chevet. What a delicious per- 
fume exhales from this admirable store ! With what 
art this display is arranged ! How the golden pheasant, 
the roebuck, and the pullet are skilfully mingled with 
tiie salmon, the turkey, and the most delicious fruits ! 
Objects the most dissimilar, productions of the most 
opposite nature are adroitly contrasted. What riches ! 
what profusion ! The earthen vessels of Nerac contain 
the pat^s of Strasburg. Ferigord has sent thither her 
truffles, Amiens her pies, Ardennes her legs of mutton. 
Bar her sweetmeats. Troves her tongues, Quercy her 
game ; Ai, Bourdeaux, Ferpignan, Beaune, Cognac, 
pay each their tribute. It is a centre where all the gas- 
tronomic productions of France and foreign countries 
meet. M. Chevet is at the head of a ministry. He has 
his couriers, his charges d'affaires, his ambassadors. 
His store is a political thermometer. In critical mo- 
ments, at the period of elections, or the eve of passing 
a new law, M. Chevet is almost in possession of the 
secrets of the state. Orders arrive suddenly, and 
eatables are then like the oil which facilitates the 
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movement of the wheeU. Hb shop is of wmoe iit 
more ways than one, and it is bat justice to have named 
him the king's purveyor. 

' Of whom shall we speak on leaving M. Chevet,— 
what genius could shine near him 1 It would be a poor 
compliment to Messrs. V6ron and Baron, hisneighbourSf 
to praise their cookery at this moment ; and the stone 
^Uery in which the Caf6 Valois and two or three 
mfamous gambling-houses are situated, is not worth 
speaking of. 

' M. Corcelet, who occupies the extremity of it, fonne 
the only inducement to traverse its length. The im* 
mense stores of this eminent trader have enjoyed lor 
many years a high and justly deserved reputation. 
There will be found collected all the nutritive produo* 
tions of our own and foreign countries. The gammon 
of Mentz, the Cheshire cheese of England, the choco* 
late of Ba^onne, the cordials of the Islands, the turtles 
of the Indies, and the boars' hams so dear to the author 
of Atala, are at once presented to the gourmand. M . 
Corcelet is also well supplied with the produce of the 
South ; his oils, wines, and oordials are delicious. He 
is one in whom, from his old and established reputation* 
we can place confidence ; and the first houses in Paria, 
as well as strangers of distinction, supply themselves 
from his warehouse. 

' Not far from M. Corcelet is the " Freres P)roven- 
^aux," a house justly celebrated and always well 
frequented. At no place is there such provenpal 
eockerj. The Brandadee of cod, fowl au hank, and 
fish fhed in oil are beyond all praise ; but this house 
is remarkable above every thing for the extreme trouble 
that is taken to satisfy the numerous guests. The 
master of tbe establishment, the attendants of the 
kitchen and cellar all vie witb each other in civility. 
Every day the tables of the " Proven9auz" are assailed 
by crow& of consumers, and so difficult is it to procure 
a place that one must almost carry it by assault, llie 
old pupils of the imperial Lyceum, the barhistei,&Le. 
have their annual dinners here, where gaiety, cordial- 
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ity, and the affections of youth are rekindled by the 
delicacy of the raeats^ and the vivacity of the Cham* 
pagne. This reataniateur holds in fact one of the first 
places in the consideration of gastronomists. 

' Close by Corcelet and the Freres Proven9aux is 
the Cafe Lemblin, which offers it is true neither bril- 
liant gildings nor new decorations, but compensates 
for these imperfections by the excellence of iu viands. 
Every thing at the Cafe Lemblin is of the first quajity. 
The cofiee there is justly celebrated, and is to be 
preferred to that of any other rival establishment. 
This place is always full, and yet the majority of the 
company are habitual attendants. No one ever quite 
the Caf^ Lemblin without forming a determination to 
revisit it,' &c.— vol. i. pp. 310--218. 

Such is 8 fair specimen of the wit of the book. It 
is not very brilliant, but as good as we can find. 

The itinerary in the country is rather amusing, but 
not excessively so. Some of the best things are little 
anhorisms or maxims on gourmanderie, of which w« 
shall select the most piquant half dozen. 

' Men of erudition, who still attribute the importa- 
tion of turkeys to the Jesuits, offer as a proof which 
th^ consider unanswerable, that in several provinces 
of France the word Jesuit still signifies a turkey. The 
fact is that in some remete districts, people invite 
their friends thus: — ** Come and dine with me, you 
shall get a fat crammed Jesuit." Thus follows the 
conversation—*' 1*11 trouble you, sir, for a little of that 
Jauit,'* " Pray, sir, do you find that Jetuit tough or 
tender 1" «« If you please, I will carve this J«i*it.'» 
People do not now say a Jetuit truffe, but you may say 
a " Jesuit en capiletade,*' or a «• Jesuit an feu d* enjet:' ' 

' There are still many men in the world who are 
•firsid to sit thirteen at table, were it ever so ex- 
quisitely furnished. I know even some freethinkers, 
who had rather die of hunger at the side of such a 
table, than run the risk of dying in any other manner 
during the course of the year by sitting down to it. 

' A friend of humanity^ a philanthropic gastrono- 
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mer, who is domiciled in a small town where this 
Buperstition of thirteen is in full force, has just sent a 
oijcnlar to all householders in the following terms : 
" Sir, (or Madam,) 

" Nature has favoured me with a stomach of such 
capacity, as to enahle me to he ready for the tahle at 
any hour of the day. My appearance is genteel, and 
my corpulence tolerahle. I possess a collection of 
anecdotes, songs, and impromptus, which give me the 
power of sustaining the conversation when it lan- 
guishes, of singing at the end of a repast, and of im- 
provizing a holiday compliment. I carve, and do the 
honours of the tahle in capital style. I am never 
particular, except when I am set at tahle hetween a 
prating old woman and a voracious child, or when my 
back is to a door which is continually shutting and 
opening. I have sufiicient experience not to meddle 
with a dish which the mistress is keeping for the next 
day, on which point my discretion is known since the 
time. of the continental blockade, an epoch, during 
which nobody ever saw me take either sugar or coffee. 

" These^ I think, are qualities sufficient to make a 
man figure usefully at a table where people object to 
dine with thirteen. You, air, (ot madam,) will no 
doubt think it better to let an honest man live, than to 
run the disagreeable chance of dying yourself in the 
course of the year. Do not fear, therefore, that you 
need ever have thirteen at your table, for I shall 
always be ready to make the number fourteen. I have 
the honour to be, &c.'* ' 

* Charles VI. by an edict of 1480, prohibited that 
any thing more than two dishes and a soup should be 
served at dinner. Charles VI. died mad.' 

' Marshal de Mouchy contended that pigeon had a 
consoling power. When he had lost a friend or rela- 
tion, he used to say to his cook, ''.Have roast pigeons 
to-da^ for dinner. I perceive that when I have eaten 
a couple of pigeons, my grief is considerably dimi- 
nished.'*' 

'.The mushroom has really had a whimsical destiny ,* 
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it hw been pnited and abnaed with equal injnatict. 
Nero called it the " Fleah of the Goda." A grave 
confeaaor haa given it the epithet of the aaaaaain and 
regicide Tegetable. In fact, it has killed Tiberlua, 
Claudins, the wife and children of Earipides, Clement 
yil. Charle»VL the widow of the Cxar Alexia, &c. &c.' 

* Champagne apparency ia a great favorite of crown^ 
ed heads* There are in the territory of Ai, four small 
eUm, which belonged at once to u>ar aOTereigna,— > 
Francis I. Leo X. Charles V. and Henry VIII. These 
little Bacchine territories remained in peace, while 
their princes were disputing with arms in their hands, 
about some paltry comer of the earth.' 

Our author is not an Anglomane. Douglas, patissier 
de Londres, of the Rue Rivoli, is very much di»> 
paraged; his oyster pat^s declared fit only for the 
EngHsh, and his gingerber, as it is here caUed, brought 
into very contemptuous opposition to Champagne. 
And we are very grsT^ty told, that 

' The art of giving ^nners is still in its infancy in 
most countries of Europe. In England, the grandest 
dinners are composed of roast beef, steamed potatoes, 
fish boiled in salt water, and pudding. Coffee is very 
rare. You cannot find six establishments in London 
where you can drink this liquor, and there is- scarcely 
one passable rutaurateur. Yet the English pretend to 
be the most civilized people in the world !* 

The description of the dinner veiy sufficiently decides 
what class of company the writer kept when here. In 
point of fact, (and we appeal to Mr. Ude, a most 
competent judge,) we assert, in spite of all the outcry 
of the French, that the art of cookery in London not 
only equals, but far transcends that of Paris, and in aU 
the ' appliances and means to boot* that a good dinner 
requires, we are a century before them. But as their 
gentlemen think proper to live in eofiee-houses, and 
ours do not, it is no wonder that the restaurateur of 
Paris should trftnseend his brother of London. And 
yet we should not be afraid to back the Clarendon and 
the Albion against the best of their rivals in the fair 
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land of France. Between our cluba and the French 
resfaurateurs there could be no regular competition, the 
latter being immeasurably inferior, and yet it is be- 
tween them that the comparison should be most fairly 
instituted. ' 

• The ' Directenr des Estomacs' is a paltry book on 
diet, devoid of science, knowledge of medicine, or wit. 
En pasiantf we perceive in it the information that 
vy^er fortifies the heart. This we own was rather 
new to as. 



TO NANCY. 
Though gay laughing beauties are flirting around me, 
. And woo me to pleasure with glances and smiles, 
I can never forget the dear girl who hath bound me 

To love and to her — in despite of their wiles. 
Yes, firm as the rock which uproars in the ocean. 

Repelling unmoved the assaults of the waves. 
Is that heart, my dear Nancy, in ardent devotion, 
, Which boldly the shafts from another eye braves. 
Oh I then, fear not ; though distant, I ever will prove 

Unworthy the love which so fondly is met. 
Recal all the heart-rendered vows of my love. 

And ask thine heart, Nancy— >If I can forget 1 
Brighton. Obadiah. 



'twixt the cup and the lip. 
There is often a slip 
'Twixt the cup and the lip, 

And happy who find this is true. 
For those whose lip 
The cup shall sip 

Will have much more cause to rue 
When with sorrow they find after all 
That their cup contains nothing at all. 

HUMBY. 
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Nothing ia more trae than that the effect of Science 
is to convince man of his ignorance, or that the most 
exalted of human acquisition teaches us that we know 
nothing. The varied moTements of leaves and roots^ 
adapted to their varying wan.ts, the sensibility of the sta-^ 
mina> the slumbers, the foresight, and the loves of the 
flowers, put to fault all argument ; and, while they as- 
tonish, embarrass the understanding. Pythegoras 
said that nature never had created any tiling without 
endowing it with sensibility ; and, if we throw even a 
cursory glance around, we cannot deny the truth of 
this axiom. But how much our astonishment will be. 
increased, if, proceeding upwards in the chain of beings, 
we pass on from plants to insects, and notice Uie 
worm, the ant, and the bee. The great naturalists, 
Swammerdam, Maraldi, Reaumur, Schirach, Bonnet, 
and Huber, devoted their entire lives, and the extra* 
ordinary powers of their cultivated understandings, to 
the study of these little insects. That is a beautiful, 
idea of the ancient philosopher,! and under which he 
couches a most striking and instructive moral lesson-*; 
' Fairest maiden,' he says, * glowing with youth and 
beauty, ask of the industrious bee whether flowers are: 
only intended to form chaplets.' But the contempla-. 
tion of these insects furnishes matter for meditation< 
of a still more serious nature. 

The admirable order preserved in these little king*, 
doms of the bees, and the industry with which each 
individual lahours for the general good, presents a per- 
fect system of order and economy, and good govern- 
ment. The genius of Montesquieu never went farther 
in planning a system of perfect wisdom, and equality, 
and freedom, for the government of a state, than is 
realized in the kingdom of the bees : all the plans of 
all the philosophers who ever sought to reform the po- 
litical condition of kingdoms, are here brought into ac- 
tual practice. A queen, advancing with a gently, dig- 
+ Pythagoras. 
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nified mien, and surrounded by her subjects, directs and 
Gonunands, by lier supreme will, fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand bees, all her own children. She gave them birth, 
and now, surrounded by them, she receives the tribu- 
tary honey -which they -collect for, and present to her ; 
while their sole desire, and their first happiness, is to 
please lier. If she-walks, the circle opens to make 
way for her ; if she-fitopa, they eagerly close round her 
to prevent the possibility of any hostile attack. The 
labourers light^ pass ' their trunks over her body and 
wings, «eitlm: to ^ay her their willing homage, or to 
cavess her, or that nothing may be wanting to complete 
the splendour of her appearance. While some are thus 
employed, others fly into the fields. Some hringwax 
and honey, others construct fresh cells, or feed the 
young, wno are the hopes of the community. The 
queen, in the meantime, encourages rewards, and ani- 
mates them by her presence. Sometimes an extra- 
Ofrdinary and important event happens in the kingdom. 
The queen appears^ suddenly, at the gates of the ci^, 
in a manner wholly different from her usual demeanour, 
and evidently agitated and disturbed . Sho'ezperiences 
a sentiment to which she has before been a stranger ; 
her people gaze at her with istonishment j at lengtli 
she springs into the air, whither she is followed by her 
chosen consort ; and upon this occasion alone does 
she quit the -empire which is under her government. 
During her absence, the most perfect order is pre- 
served in her kingdom ; but this, and the vdfare of 
the state, depends solely on 'her eiistence ; for if she 
dies, the swarm perishes, or is dispersed, and the 
works are wholly abandoned. To what purpose should 
they be continued t The mother of the race, she who 
alone could renew their population, is no more. The 
swarm must die also, and become extinct, since they 
have no hopes of mukiplying their race. Do not such 
prodigies appear to be the effect of reasoning and re- 
flection 1 The philosopher, the metaphysician, the 
moralist, and the politician, aie struck with astonish- 
t; they find that all their most sublime concep- 
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taom, their most laborioas diacoveriet, have already 
been attained, and, for ages, have beeoi practised by 
insects so minute and contemptible in appearance; and 
they cannot comprehend the miraculous facta of whick 
their eyes convince them. The retigtous man compre- 
hends it all at the first glance, because he believes. I 
must not forget to tell you that the amours of the queen* 
bee wete, for a long time, a deep, aad, as it seemed, 
an impenetrable mystery. She was always considered 
insensible ; and Virgil himself believed that the young 
swams sprang from the entrails of a bull. But Nature, 
who appears, sometimes, to amuse hevself with baffling 
the attempts of human science, granted this discovery 
to a blind man, after denying it to an entire academy, 
although its members were furnished with letters pa^ 
tent, armed with microscopes, and had assumed the 
arrogant and high sounding title of the academy of 
bees. M. Uuber, who had devoted himself with great 
ardour to the study of natural histojy, and whose 
talents and accomplishments qualified him to. pursue 
the investigation of his favourite subjects, was unforto- 
aately deprived of bis sight when very young. No*, 
thing, however, could deter him from the pursuit of 
the inquiries which had so much interested him ; and, 
preserving his taste for study, in the midst of his af- 
fliction, M« Huber engaged an intelligent servant to 
assist him in his researches. The humble and igno- 
rant Bumens supplied the deficiencies, and conected 
the errors, of the most learned and celebrated of 
modem naturalists. . Huber saw with the eyes of Bui- 
nens : Bumens thought and meditated with the in« 
tellect of Huber. His patience was incredible. It is 
velated of him that, wishing to assure himself, during 
a long and careful and delicate inquiry into the nature 
of these insects, wliether some young queens had not 
•lipped into a swarm, he determined to exsunine thirty 
thousand bees one by one. For this purpose he seized 
them singly, and alive, and, in spite of their rage and 
their . stings, examined their specific characters with 
VOL. II. 18f7. p 
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tiitt utmost circninspection. Eleven days were em- 
ployed in this mminer, and during this time he took 
little rest, nor permitted himself any kind of recreation. 
Hie sciences have boasted many martyrs, but I very 
mnch doubt whether they ever had a more disinterest- 
ed and earnest dUsdple than Bumens ; while nothing 
can be more toucfaiBg than this association of the kind 
master and the faithful servant/ who was bound to him 
by the ties of science. 

These, and such as these, are the discoveries that 
have given birth to that system which is called the 
sensibility of Nature. The contemplation of such a 
i|uantily of life, and love, and intelUgtence, in an ani- 
mated atom, is calctlated to give birth to ezahed 
(hojughis, and to the most profound contemplation. Do 
not, however, imagine that I have exhausted the 
wonders of this science. All that I have laid before 
yon is but a small sketch of an immense picture — ef a 
scene which is incessantly changing, and of whieh the 
universe is the theatre. I might have shown what may 
truly be called the miracles of the creation. I might 
surpass all the magic and enchantment which the wlrale 
range of fable contains, by showing the polypus, which, 
like the Lemoean Hydra, receives new life from the 
knife which is lilted to destroy it; the fly-sinder, 
which lays an egg as large as itself jt t might have 
counted the four thousand and forty-one muscles of a 
caterpillar ; the fourteen thousand mirrors which Hook 
discovered ofrthe eye of a drone; and the thirteen 
thousand three hundred arteries, vessels, veins, and 
bones, &c. which effect the respiration only of a carp. 

But why should I enter upon the detail of these 
prodigies, when a single thread of a spider's web ie 
sufficient tb confound us. The body of every spider 
contains four little masses, pierced with a multitude of 
imperceptible holes. Each hole pennits the passage of 

•^ This is not, it is true, literalljr an egg, although it has aU (he 
arppearance of one. It is the insect itself, which haf taken an oval 
f^rm, and has made itself a shell of its own skin. 
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a i»ogle thread ; and all the threads, to the amount of 
a thousand to each mass, join togetlier when they 
come out, and make the sin^tB thread with which a 
spider spins its web. This thread, then, which seems 
sometimes to be so fine that we can scarcely perceive 
it, is, in fact, composed of more tlian four thousand 
threads, one thousand of which proceeds from each 
of the {oos little masses we have described. But 
that which is the most astonishing is the fact, that 
Leuwbenhoeck was enabled, by means of microscopes), 
to observe spiders no bigger than a grain of sand, who 
Bpaa. threads so -fine that it took four thousand of them 
to equal, in magnitude, a single hair. As each of 
these threads is composed of four thousand thin threads, 
it follows that it would take just six millions of them 
to make up the size of a common hair. 



SONO 

Air^' Thae Evening hells.' 

Thb dreams of youth, tlie dreams of youth— 
Of passion's glow, of friendship's truth. 
Assail that weary heart in vain. 
Where fate has changed Us joy to pain. 
The hopes of age, the hopes of age. 
We cherish through Ule*s pilgrim^e. 
When all we loved, and lived for, shone 
But for a moment, and is— gone. 
And youth and age have each their doom, 
Joy's sunshine lingers o'er life's gloom, 
Shedding a balmy radiance round. 
And making earth enchanted ground. 
The dreams of youth, the hopes of age. 
Commingling, check our passion's rage -, 
For each an equal flower shall bloom. 
In fragrance, o'er the lowly tomb. 

Sjielton Mackenzie. 
p2 
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WOODSTOCK* 
Tii£ engraving which accompanies this Number repre- 
sents a scene in Sir Walter Scott's last novel of < Wood* 

. stock.' A very common, but a very unfounded, notion 
has prevailed, that in the later productions of this 
highly-gifted writer there has been a weakness and 
inferiority which denote that his fancy haa sufierad 
some exhaustion. We confess that we are of qufte a 
different opinion. We take ' Woodstock' to be equal, in 
all respects, to any of the novels which have preceded 
it. The tale may be less interesting — the events less 
striking — to the minds of ordinary readers ; but, by all 
who have made the history of the stormy period to 

. which the novel relates their study, it must oe admitted 
that the author has shown great skill, as well aa great 
learning, in the use he has made of the materials he 
has resorted to. It is the nature of the human mind 
(and a more forcible proof of its weskness cannot be 
found) to lose the sense of excellence by its freqaent 
repetition. This is the ground of the censures which 
iU-natured critics and thoughtless readers have passed 
upon some of the novels which have succeeded ' Wa* 
verly.' Another age will be more just to the merit of 
Sir Waller Scott; and when the novelists of England 
shall be ranged, by some future historian of this coun- 
try's literature, to those of the wizard of the north will 
be allotted the first place, and Englishmen will be 
proud to reckon the best novelist the whole world ever 
produced as their countryman. 

The novel of ' Woodstock' has qualities which 
commend it, in our opinion, infinitely. The strange 
revolution which had taken place throughout the coun* 
try in the Great Rebellion, as it was then called— the 
change in habit and thinking — the mor^, and even 
physical, alteiations which the whole nation had un- 
dergone—the extinction of the aristocracy— the triumph 
of freedom, albeit brought about by most unjustifiable 
means and by most worthless agents — the principles of 
government thrown into a chaotic form, and working 
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out a beautifal order by their own innate energy— all 
theie circumstances form a combinatioii such as no other 
country enrer presented. To make this state of things 
pictiaesqae, and yet to preserve all the fidelity which 
belongs to history, all the strong colouring which is 

^neoessaiy to identify characters and principles, could 
be the work of none but a master hand ; and we can 
hardly imagine any better way of doing it than &r 
Walter Scott has devised. 

The scene which the engraving illustrates is that in 
whieh Joseph Tomkins, the steward- of the Lords 
CGmmissioners, bearing a warrant to dispossess Sir 
Henry Lee of the mansion of his ancestors, meets the 
baronet and his daughter in the park. The fiery old 
knight soon breaks into a violent rage, and attacks the 
steward, who foils him. A short extract, however, 
will best explain the scene. Sir Henry Lee, smother- 
ing bis rage, at first professes obedience to the warrant. 
^ And so, friend,^ he says, 'touclung these same Ccm- 
missioners, bear them this message; that Sir Henry 
Lee is keeper of Woodstock Park, with right of waif 
and stray, vert and venison, as complete as any of 
them have to their estate-^ that is, if they possess any 
estate but what they have gained by plundering honest 
men. Nevertheless, he will give place to those who 
have made their might their right, and will not expose 
the lives of good and true men, where the odds are so 
much against them. And he protests that he makes 
this surrender, neither as acknowledging of these s6 
termed Commissioners, nor as for his own individual 
part fearing their force, but purely to avoid the loss of 
Engliflh blood, of which so much hath been spilt in 
these lato times.' 

' It is well spoken,' said the steward of the Com- 
nusskniars ; * and therefore, I pray you, let us walk 
together into the house, that thou may'st deliver up 
unto me the vessels, and gold and silver ornaments, 

. belonging nnto the Egyptian Pharaoh who committed 
them to thy keeping.' 
' What vesseto V exclaimed the fiery old knight ; ' and 
p3 
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bdlonoDg towhon? Uabaptized dog, spmk civil of 
the Martyr Sn my presence, or I wUl 4o a deed nnsbe'* 
coniiig of me on that caitiff oorpee of thine.' And 
■baking his daughter firom his right azin» the old nan 
laid his hand on his ra)iier. 

His vata^abim, o» the avf^mty^ tet his temper 
completely, and ^^mving his band to add impEesfllim t6 
his speech, he said, with a calmness whidi -aggravated 
Sir Henry's wrath, * Nay, good Mead, I pntbe^' he 
•till, and brawl not— it becomes not gray hmrs hnd 
feeble arms to rail and rant like drunkarde* < Ptffe'me 
not to use the carnal weapon in mine own defeace/httit 
listen to the voice of roikson. See'at thou not thatt the 
Lord h^th decided this great controversy in iavoiir «i 
us and ours, against t£ee and thine t Wbere&M» 
render up thy stewardship peacefnlly, and deliver tip to 
me the chattels of the Man, Charlei Staart.' 

' Patienoe is « good nag, hut she will bolt,' said the 
knight, unable longer to rein in his wtatii. He ploeked 
• his sheathed rapier from his side, itruck the soldier a 
severe blow with it, and instantly drawing it, and 
throwing the scabbard over the trees> placed himoeif in 
a posture of defence, with his sword's point within htX 
A vaid of the steward^s body. The iatt» stepped l»ck 
with activity* threw his long cloak from his should^ns, 
and drawing his long tuck, stood upon hie gated* 19ie 
swords clashed smartly together, whHe Aliee, 'in ker 
terror, screamed wildly for assistance. But the '4»ai* 
Dat was of >hoart duration. The old cavatier bsfd 
attacked a maaa as coining of fence as he himself, or a 
little more so, and possessing all the strength aad 
activity of wliich time had deprived Sir HeB^jr, and die 
calmness which the other had lost in h'ispassien* The^ 
had scarce exchaaged th^ee^ses eiie the sword cif the 
knight fiew up in ^ aiit, as if it hsNTgonO in wttck of 
the scabbard ; and burning with shame and anger. Sir 
Henry stood disarmed, at the mercy of his antagonists 
The publican showed no purpose of abusing his wuay ; 
nor did he, either during the combat, or after the 
victory was won, in any respect alter the sonr atnd 
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grave compoaore which reigned upon his countenance— 
a combat of life and deau seemed to him a thing as 
fiuniliar, and ae little to be faued, as an ordinary bout 
with foils. 

It is not oar purpose to pursue this subject any 
Auther ; every body has, or ought to have, read * Wood- 
•tock ;' and we trust that every body who sees our pre- 
aent Number will think the design expresses, correctly 
and ^qpiritedly, the scene to which it relates. 



SONG. 
When the dew is softly stealing 

Oyer each green leaf »ujl flower,^ 
And the vesper-hymn is pealing 

Faintly from yon minster tower — 
When the stars in heaven are shining, 
When the daylight is declining. 
Then, at that still, lovely hour. 
Will I seek thy lonely bower. 
AH is hnsh'd, and «alm, and still. 

Save the sephyr's softest sighing, 
Or the gentle muzmuiing rill, 

Tellii^ where its stream is lying ; 
Then, la4y,iiaste,ceme to thy bower. 
The lute's soft tone shall while the how ; 
While ail around, below, above. 
Shall breathe the softest stnins of love! F. M« 



VO JCLIA. 

When sorrow's shades my joys o'evcast. 
When daxk deapak my pleasttres blast; 
Wlien iiope, sweet ehertfb, fails to ehine ; 
When iKlackest, IbiXlest, grief is mine ; 
When iangnor wreathes around my brow. 
And, there enthronM, sits mmiy a woe :— 
Soil in th&ae arms, sweet nymph, I find 
Sublimest peace, and joys of mmd ; 
And prove thy charms a sweet redress, 
Which on my woe beMns happiness. 

£. Lentgn. 
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THE novelists' PORTFOLIO.—NO. I. 
THE FATAL MAKRIAOB. 

Tiis foUowing tale U freely translated from the Hep* 
tameron of the Qaeea of Nayarre, 4th day, Nov* 40. 

The Lord de Rolandine had Beveral sUterB, aome of 
whom were very well married, others had embraced a 
religious life, and one remained iu her brother's castle, 
fairer than all the others put together, and beloved by 
her brother as much as his own children. She had 
been frequently solicited in marriage, but, having as 
yet found no one on whom her a£Eections fixed, she had 
preferred the quiet life she led in her brother's house- 
hold, to the dangerous risks of matrimony. This 
resolution was confirmed, if it had not been ori- 
ginally formed, by means of a young gentleman who 
had been bred- up in her brotiier*s household, (his 
parents having died in his infancy,) and who now filled 
the office of esquire at anns to the Baron de Rolandine. 
Bernard had given proofs, while yet but a boy, that, 
although fortune had deprived him of the inheritance 
of hii distinguished family, nature had been prodigal 
in her gifts to him. He was of a fine person, a bold 
heart, and a strong arm. In the feudal conflicts which 
his patron had been engaged in, he had proved his 
fidelity and his valour ; and, in more peaceful dmes, 
his graceful demeanour, his gentle temper, and his ac- 
complishments, had von the aifections of every one 
who knew him* 

The baron took every opportunity of making the 
youth forget the state of dependance into which he 
had fallen^ and distinguished him by employing him on 
the most confidential occasions. He was seldom ab- 
sent from his patron, and there were few thoughts in 
the bosoms of either that the other was not acquainted 
with. Thus he was necessarily thrown very much into 
the sodety of the Lady Ermengarde -, and the conse- 
quence was that which might naturally— which most 
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almoiit of necessity — have ensued: they became ena- 
moured of each other. They soon disclosed to each other 
the passion on which their mutual fete depended ; and 
the doubts and fears which the situation of Bernard 
inspired, gave them little reason to suppose that they 
should ever surmouut the malignant opposition of for- 
tune. Bernard beliered the baron's humour was such, 
that, notwithstanding his regard for him, he would not 
listen to the proposition of his becoming his brother-in- 
law; and he knew that it was safer to lay hands upon 
a lion, than to excite the rage of his patron, who, in 
his mood, would pause for no human consideration. 

Love, however, who sometimes lays snares for his 
victims, and entraps them with the sweetest baits, had 
marked this youthful pair for his prey ; and he began 
to pave the way to their destruction by blinding their 
eyes, through the force of their passion, 'llie baron 
had been one day conversing with his sister, when 
Bernard's name was, by accident, introduced into the 
discourse ; and tlie baron, uttering, in the warmth and 
excitement of the moment, all that his regard for the 
youth prompted, broke out into a long eulogium on 
him. He praised his valour and his talents, and < 
ended by saying, that if he had all the world to choose 
from, there was no human being whom he would 
rather have for a brother-in-law than Bernard; but 
added, he regretted that the sunken fortunes of his 
house, and the almost certain extinction of his family, 
precluded this. 

Ermengarde, who drank in every word, and watched 
every movement of her brother's countenance, while 
he spoke, thought that the latter part of his speech 
was much less warm and earnest than the former ; and 
when she repeated to Bernard the tenour of the dis- 
course, ^ told him also, that she believed, if they 
took the rash resolve of being married, that they should 
find little difficulty in obtaining the baron's consent, 
when he found that was once done which all his anger 
could not undo. Bernard wanted little persuasioni 
and, in a moment of delirium, they were married. It 
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was easy to gala over a priest, and no other person was 
entrusted with the secret but the tried and faithful at- 
tendants of Ermengarde, who had known of the coarse 
of their mistress's passion, and from, whom, in fact, it 
could not be concealed. 

Some months flew by with the utmost rapidity, and 
the bliss of the newly-married pair seemed daily to in- 
crease. All the intoxication of love had engrossed 
their souls> and they thought nothing of the wond, nor 
of its cares. 

Fortune, tired, at length, of seeing the perfect bliss 
of the lovers, resolved to work their ruin. One of the 
rejected lovers of the Ladv Ermengarde, 8un>ecting 
that some other passion had induced her to remse hie 
own offers, and those of all her other suitors, gained, 
through the means of one of his servants, the knowledge 
that Bernard passed much of his time in her apartments. 
Without hesitation, he told the baron all that he sus- 
pected, and added to the tale many fictions of his own 
invention. The baron resolved upon a prompt and 
&ital vengeance; and, having disposed his spies so as 
to give him certain intelligence, which, as kmg security 
had induced the youthful pair to relax in many of their 
precautions^ was nut difficult, he hastened, in the dead 
of the niffht, to the lady's chamber. The fell intention 
he had rorsied was confirmed, when he saw Bernard 
and Ids bride lying in each other's arms, and never 
dreaming of the horrid tragedy which awaited them. 
The gleam of the baron's niehMamp, and the sound of 
his threatening voice, xonaed the half-bewildered Ber- 
nard from hit sweet sleep, and he had just time to leap 
from the bed, so as to avoid the blow which was 
aimed at his heart. In the hurry and despair of the 
moment, being himself undressed, and without a wea- 
pon, he thought only of eluding his en^jed chief. 
He tried the door, but that the baion hacFlastened ; 
he then laid his hand on the window, which happily 
was open, and, with a desperate bound, leaped through, 
^md descended into the garden. 

Eunengarde having also now awakened to the hoc- 
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rors of hii situation* beflought her brotiher to spare 
Bernard's life, who, she assured him, was her husband. 

' If he were twenty times your husband/ replied the 
enraged baron, ' he shall not escape the doom of a 
fiiithlesB servant.' Then looking out at the window, 
and seeing torches in the garden, which were home by 
his servants, whom the noise had roused, he called out 
to them that there was a robber and a traitor in the 
garden, and bade them fall on and kill him. The 
words were hardly uttered when the rout of menials 
approached the spot on which Bernard, who had 
sprained his leg in the leap, was lying. Before he had 
time to cry for mercy several weapons were in his 
body, and his soul breathed out in one long agoniiSng 
groan. The baron, still • looking from 'the window, 
beheld the wh(de progress of this horrid scene ; and it 
was not until he saw that life was extinct in the body 
of Bernard that he drew in his head. 

The frantic Ermengarde, who had also beheld the 
fate of her husband, threw herself at the knees of her 
inhuman brother, and besought him, in the most earnest 
manner, to finish his deed of blood by taking her life 
also. He gazed at her without reply. At length, 
rising, she said to him solemnly, ' Ifou know that I 
have neither father nor mother, and that I am at liberty 
to marry where I choose* In making that choice, I 
selected one whom you had yourself preferred, and I 
did only that which the law allows and wiU protect. 
And yet for this, and for no greater offence, you have 
butchered, in your rage, the man whom you loved best 
in the world, and who is my lawful husband. I talk 
not now; of vengeance, for my thoughts are fixed on 
other matters ; but if you ever loved me*-if all th^ 
promisee you have made that you would proCeot me 
from all 4l«rm« and that you would defend me against 
the evils of fate itself, were not false and vain-*let me 
accompany my hnsband to the tomb, and give me my 
death from the same hand that has destroyed his life.' 

The baron stood horror-stricken ; and remorse now 
began to assail his heart, which had hitherto been only 
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open to the blackest impaUes. His brain seemed on 
fire, and he woald willingly have expiated, with his 
own life, the crime he had committed, if he coald have 
called back the cruel mandate which had caused Ber- 
nard's death. He fled from the scene of horror, and 
from the complaints of bis sister, to meditate on the 
enormity of his guilt. 

The poor Lady £rmengarde, after a short time, 
yielded to the painful weight of her grief, and gave 
herself up to Uie indulgence of her incurable woe. 
For several weeks she remained without seeing any 
person but her attendants ; at the end of that time she 
caused her brother to be apprized of her intention of 
devoting her days to heaven. He endeavoured to 
change t&is resolution, and to remove the melancholy 
which she indulged, but it was in vain. She uttered 
no reproaches, made- no threats nor complaints, and 
yet, on being pressed still more urgently by her brother 
to marry again« she told him that her determination 
was formed with some regard for his safety ; for that if 
she once found herself the wife of a man able to avenge 
the wrongs she had endured, she should never rest 
until the crying murder of Bernard had been atoned. 
This effectually silenced the baron, who knew that, not- 
withstanding his power, he would have been made to 
answer for the unjust death of his sister's husband if 
the facts were brought before the king, by whom justice 
was, at this time, administered with the greatest im- 
partiality. 

Finding that nothing could alter her resolution, and 
feeling that there might be some danger in attempting 
it further, the baron set about accomplishing her wishes, 
and caused a religious house to be built in the forest 
which adjoined his domain, and added a chapel to it ; 
where this unhappy lady, accompanied by some of her 
own attendants, who had determined to share her griefs, 
as well as by some other persons who had resohred 
similarly to devote themselves, passed the remainder of 
her days in acts of piety and prayer. 

The consequences of his crime seemed, however, to 
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rwt upon the baron and his family ; out of six sons 
nope of them lived to attain manhood, and some of 
thf m died yery miserably. His only daughter was so 
much affected by the auctions which her family had 
•adored, that she resoWed to follow the example of her 
aunt, and to devote herself to a life of religious aus- 
terity. So that this noble family fell into utter rain ; 
and, from th^ay of Bernard's marder, the baron was 
nerer seen to smile. 

The Lady Ermengarde tived for many years in her 
solitude ; and after her death her piety was so famed, 
tbaA many miracles were believed to have been wrought 
at her tomb. 

* And so,' concludes the narrator of this tale, the 
fair Pailamente, addressing her auditors, ' 1 pray to 
heaven» ladies, that this example may be so profitable 
to yon that none of yon' may wish to marry according 
to yoar own liking, without the consent of those to 
whom yon owe obedience; for marriage is a state which 
lasts so long that it ought not to be lightly com- 
menoed, nor against the opinion of onr best friedds 
and velations. For let it be done never so discreetly. 
Chare is always as much pain as pleasure in it.' 



LINES WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 
I WOULD not wish, when I am dead. 

And shrouded in the church-yard gloom — 
I would not wifili to lay mine head 

£i marble vault or sculptured tomb : 
NoJ bear me to some lonely ppot. 

Where waves the alder- tree above me ; 
Where I may sleep, and be forgot 

By all— save those 1 wish to love me. 
Then if perchance fond Friendship e'er 

Dkects his footsteps to my grave. 
And sheds one hallo w*d tear-drop there. 

Oh ! that ome tear is all I crave. 
Holbom. W. H: N. 

VOL. II. 1827. Q 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF 

A l4lT£RARY LOUNGER. 

CARDS. 

Cwdfl, oblong pieces of stiff coloured paper, in- 
vented. by Jacqaemin Giingonaenr, a painter at Patis, 
in the rei^ of Charles V. King of France. 

They were first made use of fbr the i^rpoaa of di« 
▼ertingor diminishing a deep melancholy, under which 
that unfortunate monarch laboured for many years; 
and he is said to have ezpevienoed temporary relief^ 
and considerable amusement from piquet, the fifst 
game ever played at with cards, if we may rely on the 
respectable authority of a French writer, who has com- 
posed * A Dissertation, Symbolical, All«gorieal> Poli- 
tical, and Historical,' on these ^tumofhumMn Ufe* 

Itaeems, from h\i accomt,. they were aeaat tojre- 
present,, in the rude efforts of those days, particalar 
persoask . and sometimes the productions of natuce or 
of art 

< The ace,' says the writer I quote, ' is in fact only 
the Latin word via, which signifies, literaily, oady a 
piece of moasy, but, in a gesueral sense, weakh. Mta 
accordingly have precedency before kings and all other 
cards ; for as riches are the sinews of war, the most 
poweifal monarchs submit to their controul ; and the 
great question of peace or war, must, in a great mea- 
sure, depend on the finances and resources of a country. 
• Piqius et carreaux, spades and diamonds, mean 
arms, the heavy arrows formerly shot from crossbows, 
being shaped like the diamonds on cards ; the inference 
to l^ drawn is sufficiently clear, thatwitiiout arms, 
and courage (under the appropriate type of hearts) to 
make use of them, neither life nor property can be 
secure. 

'The kings of the fonr auits, originally were por- 
traits of David, the son of Jesse, Alexander the Great, 
JuHus Cffisar, and Charlemagae, each of whom had his 
ecuyer, modified into the modem w^ord esquire, and 
called in the nuddle ages valet or knave, titles in those 
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days consideTed aa honourable ; tha names of two dis- 
tingniBlied individnab of this rank, the compaaions of 
kni^ts and of kki^a, are preserved, Ogier, and La 
Hire, famous intrepid French captains, who would not 
have suffered any one to have applied the term knave 
to them, in its piesent signification, with impunity. 

' Ar^ne, the queen of clubs, is an anagram formed 
of regma, and was a represemtation of Mary of Anjou* 
wi£e of Charles VIL The queen of diasaonds, undM* 
the name of Rachel, was meant for the beautiful but 
frail Agnes Sorrell ; alnd the queen of spades, under 
the semblance of the chaste and warlike Minerra, was 
the heroic Maid of Orleans ^ while Judith, the qucea 
of hearts, was designed as a picture of the encbantiag 
isabeau.de Baviere. 

' ' Ghibs, treffle» or trefoil, an herb that grows in the 
meadows, implif that a general should never encamp» 
without good opportunities for forage.' 

A HAPPY TURN. 

During the late French war in Italy, a soldier, being 
a.lmoBt naked, had the confidence to ask bis com« 
mandant for a new coat. ' A new coat I' ejotaimed the 
general : * surely, my good fellow, you are not aware 
tJwtanew coat would quite conceal your- honourable 
wounds P 

KEEN hetauatiok. 

A young gentleman, who had quanelled with a ie% 
male to whom he had paid his addresses, was so im- 
prudent as to threaten to publish the letters she had 
written him : ' That,' she replied, * would be really 
veaatious ; for though I need not be ashamed of their 
CMtenl^t, 1 certainly ought to be ashamed of their di* 

A MORAL PVN UPON FEMALE NAMES. 

A person being lately told, as was the fact, that a 
man had been severely punished for an indecorous as- 
sault upon a woman whose surname was Juttiee, ob- 
served, ' A man may outrage Patience, despise Pru- 
denee, or even trifle with Grace or Mercy ; but it seems 
he will always find it best not to offend Jtative,* 
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PURITY OV StBCTtOV. 

Pie^xoas to chusin^ a member for the borough of 
Carmarthen, a learned bishop addressed a circalar let- 
ter to the clerfry of his diocese, informing them, * Uiat 
Sir William Mansell had his hearty good wishes, and 
that he hoped he shoold not have the mortification 
to find a single clergyman, so false to his character 
and duty, as to assist the other candidate, who had 
voted in fayour of the repeal of the corpoiatioa and 
test acts.' 

The prelate, in tins instance, was unsuccessful ; Mr. 
PluUips, an honest independent country gentleman, of 
amiable manners, and a member of the church of £ag* 
land, but of a liberal mind, was elected. 

In the reign of King Charles the Second, the Countess 
of Dorset, receiving a hint of the same kind from one 
of the secretaries of state, returned the following^ 
answer : 

*Sir^ — I have been ballied by an usurper, and I have 
been neglected by a court, but I will never be dictated 
to by a minister. 

* Your man shan't stand. 

'Ann Dorset & Montoomery/ 
During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when to serve 
in parliament was thought a burthen rather than an ob- 
ject of desire, the Earl of Leicester addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the electors of Andover in Hampshire : 
' Whereas it hath pleased her majesty to appoint a 
parliament to be presently called, and being steward of 
your town, I make bold to pray that you would give me 
the nomination of one of your burgesses, and if you 
wish to avoid the charges and allowance, if you will be- 
stow the nomination of the other also upon me, I will 
thank you for it, appoint a sufficient man, and pay all ex- 
penccs. 

* Praying your speedy answer, I bid you right heartUy 
farewell. 

' Lbickstir.' 
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THE EPICUKBAN. 

A PROSE work by a poet is always a production 
which excites some interest in the literary world; 
and the first imaginative prose work of such a poet as 
Mr. Moore is of course calculated to increase that 
sentiment. The perusal of it convinces us that a 
genius like that possessed by Erin's Child of Song can 
touch nothing on which it does not leave the impress 
of its divine spirit, and that, even when the magic of 
numbers is laid aside, the same power and fascination 
abides in his less dazzling efforts. ' The Epicurean * is 
one of those delightful creations of a fine fancy and 
cultivated mind, which cannot fail to charm every one 
who reads it ; and few indeed of that number can rise 
from the perusal without feeling their hearts purified 
and improved, while their fancy has been amused and 
elevated. It is full of impassioned and ardent feeling, 
expressed in the most refined and eloquent language ; 
it, is profound in the knowledge of the human heart, 
learned, and even recondite, in all that relates to the 
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obscure but interesting history of the nations to which 
it relates ; and yet, in sentiment and design, it is 
virtuous and pure and holy as the dream of an an- 
choret. It resembles one of the beautiful statues of 
Canova, where the immaculate whiteness of the 
Parian marble, of which it is wrought, seems to be of 
a congenial nature to the graceful form with which 
the genius of the artist has imbued it. 

It is our intention to give several plates illustrative 
of this enchanting work, which appears peculiarly 
adapted for fumiahing picturesque and beautiful sub- 
jects for designs. Two of these, from the classical 
pencil of Mr. Corbould, embellish the present Number ; 
and, for the purpose of explaining them, we shall 
proceed to give a detailed and analytical, rather than 
a critical, notice of * The Epicurean.' We are free to 
confess that in this carping age, when a difference in 
political opinion, or a person J quarrel, or some other 
cause which has as little to do with an author's 
Uterary merits, may bring upon him the indignation of 
the Rhadamanthi of the Reviews, we prefer the more 
agreeable task of pointing out the beauties of the few 
works which the limits m our Magazine permit us to 
notice. Ridicule is not much to our taste ; ill nature 
we carefully avoid ; and we choose rather, in pursuing 
our humble critical path, to gather the flowers, and 
to point out the fairest prospects, than to meddle with 
the weeds, or to dabble in foul roads. In this spirit, 
then, we proceed to lay before our readers, in whom 
we hope to find similar feelings, some notice of * The 
Epicurean.' 

Alciphron, a young philosopher of the sect which 
gives the title to the book, and who is himself the 
hero of it, has been elected, at the age of twenty-six, 
the chief of the Epicureans in Athens. This was 
about the year 257, after the birth of Clirist — a period 
at which the doctrines of the temperate and virtuous 
Epicurus had much degenerated from the purity 
which had characterised them when he publicly 
taught them. He had taught, it was true, that Pleasure 
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was the only Good ; but he had taaght also that Good 
was the only source of Pleasure. Alciphron resolves 
to celebrate his accession to the Epicurean chair by a 
festival, in honour of the founder of the sect. The 
splendour of this ceremony is described in terms the 
most glowing and poeticai, while the fancy seems to 
be borne through a circle of never-ending enjoyment. 
Alciphron 's triumph is complete, but his heart is sad 
in the midst of the delicious pleasure he has procured 
for himself and his guests. Thoughts of the perish- 
able nature of all things human — a conviction that an- 
nihilation — (for such was the Epicurean creed)— -the 
never waking repose of the grave — must succeed to all 
the dreams of genius, the rapture of youth, the bliss 
that love and enjoyment can bestow on man, fling 
their gloomy shadows over his path. Walking alone 
in the gardens after the banquet is over, and the 
revellers have departed, Alciphron gives vent to the 
ferment of his feelings, between mirth and melan- 
choly, in the following passionate song : 

' Oh, were it not for this sad voice. 
Stealing amid our mirth to say. 

That all, in which we most rejoice. 
Ere night may be the earth-worm's prey ; — 

But for this bitter — only this — 

Full as the world is brimmed with bliss. 

And capable as feels my soul 

Of draining to its depth the whole, 

I should turn earth to heaven, and be. 

If bliss made gods, a deity !' 
Tired with the fatiguing pleasures of the day, and 
with his thoughts, the Epicurean falls asleep, and 
dreams that he is in a gloomy desert. An aged man 
approaches him ; and, alluding to the ideas which 
have filled the sleeper's waking mind, says to him, 
' Thou, who seekest eternal life, go unto the shores of 
the dark Nile-— *go unto the shores of the dark Nile, 
and thou wilt find the eternal life thou seekest.' Al- 
ciphron awakes *, and, so lasting is the impression 
which this dream makes upon him, that he resolves 
R 2 
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immediately to eo ih search of the object which now 
occupies his sou« in the place where he imagines it 
is to be found. With no purpose more definite or 
settled than this he sails for Alexandria- 

In describing the city of Alexandria, Mr. Moore 
displays quite as much leamin^i^ as fancy. Alciphron's 
fame, as a distinguished philosopher of Greece, has 
preceded him, and procures him the advantage of the 
society of the witty, the learned, and the fair, with 
whom he drioks deep of the cup of pleasure. Still, 
however, the secret of immortal life is as distant as it 
has ever appeared to be; and 'The Epicurean,' al- 
though he delays, does not forget his journey to the 
shores of the Nile. 

In the celebration of the feast of Setapis he meets 
with the striking adventure which has furnished the 
design for the wood cut which precedes this article. 
This we shall give in the words of the author. 

' 1 was returning, one lovely night, to Alexandria. 
The north wind, that welcome visitor, freshened the 
air, while the banks, on either side, sent foith, from 
groves of orange and henna, the most delicious oideurs. 
As I had left all the crowd behind me at Canopus, 
there was not a boat to be seen on the canal but my 
own ; and I was just yielding to the thoughts which 
solitude at such an hour inspires, when my reveries 
were broken by the sound of some female voices^ 
coming, mingled with laughter and screama, from tho 
f arden of a pavilion, that stood, brilliantly illuminated, 
upon the bank of the canal. 

' On rowing nearer, I perceived that both the mirth 
and the alarm had been caused by the efforts of some 
playful girls to reach a hedge of jasmin which grew 
near the water, and in ben^ng towards which they 
had nearly fallen into the stream. Hastening to 
proffer my assistance, I soon recognized the voice of 
one of my fair Alexandrian friends, and, springing on 
the bank, was surrounded by the whole group, who in- 
sisted on my joining their party in the pavilion, and, 
flioging the tendrils of jasmin, which they had just 
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placked, around me, led me, no unwilling captive, to 
the banqaet-room. 

'I found here an assembly of the very flower of 
Alexandrian society. The unexpectedness of the meet« 
ing gave it an additional zest on both sides ; and sel- 
dom had I felt more enlivened myself, or contributed 
more successfully to circulate life among others. 

< Among the company were some Greek women, wh», 
according to the fashion of their country, wore veils ; 
but, as usual, rather to set off than conceal their 
beauty, some gleams of which were continually es- 
caping from under the cloud. There was, however, 
' one female, who particularly attracted my attention, 
on whose head was a chaplet of dark-coloured flowers, 
and who sat veiled and silent during the whole of the 
banquet. She took no share, I observed, in what was 
passing around : the viands and the wine went l>y her 
untouched, nor did a word that was spoken seem ad- 
dressed to her ear. This abstraction from a scene so 
sparkling with gaiety, though apparently unnoticed by 
any one but myself, struck me as mysterious and 
strange. I inquired of my fair neighbour tlie cause of 
it, but die looked grave and was silent. 

' In the mean time, the lyre and the cup went round ; 
and a young maid from Athens, as if inspired by the 
presence of her countryman, took her lute, and sung to 
it some of the songs of Greece, with a feeling that bore 
me back to the banks of the Ilissus, and, even in the 
bosom of present |deasure, drew a sigh from my heart 
for that which had passed away. It was day-break 
ere our delighted party rose, and unwillingly re- em- 
barked to return to the city. 

' Scarcely were we afloat, when it was discovered that 
the lute of the young Athenian had been left behind ; 
and, with my heart still full of its sweet sounds, I most 
readily sprung on shore to seek it. I hastened to the 
banquet- room, which was now dim and solitary, ex- 
cept that — there, to my astonishment, still sat that 
silent figure, which had awakened my curiosity so 
strongly during the night. A vague feeling of awe 
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came over me as I now slowly approached it. There 
was DO motion, no sound of breatbinfi; in that form ; — 
not a leaf of the dark chaplet on its brow stirred. By 
the light of a dying lamp which stood before the figure, 
I raised, with a hesitating hand, the veil, and saw— 
what my fancy had already anticipated — ^that the shape 
underneath was lifeless, was a skeleton ! Startled and 
shocked, I hurried back with the lute to the boat, and 
was almost as silent as that shape for the remainder of 
the voyage. 

'This custom among the Egyptians of placing a 
mummy, or skeleton, at the b<mquet-table, had l^n 
for some time disused, except at particular ceremouies ; 
and, even on such occasions, it had been the practice 
of the luxurious Alexandrians to disguise this memorial 
of mortality in the manner just desoibed. But to me, 
wh6 was wholly unprepared for such a spectacle, it 
gave a shock from which my imagination did not 
speedily recover. This silent and ghastly witness of 
mirth seemed to embody, as it were, the shadow in my 
own heart. The features of the grave were now 
stamped on the idea that haunted me, and this picture 
of what I was to be mingled itself with the sunniest as- 
pect of what I was,' 

Still, in pursuit of the object of his dream, the Epi- 
curean goes onward to Memphis. Our limits do not 
permit us to give the glowing description of this gor- 
geous city. One evening he finds himself in the vesti- 
bule of the great temple, as the evening ceremonies 
oommence. A group of young maidens are moving, in 
a sort of dance, round an Ibis, one of the consecrated 
birds. They are all dressed in white, and crowned 
with chaplets of the lotus flower. 

' There was no music to regulate their steps ; but, 
as they gracefully went round the bird on the shrine, 
some, by the beat of the castanet, some b^ the shrill 
ring of the sistrum, — which they held upbfted in the 
attitude of their own divine Isia, — harmoniously 
timed the cadence of their feet; while others, at 
every step, shook a small chain of silver, whose 
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sotmd, mingling with those of the feaatanets and 
tistrumi, produced a wild, hut not an nnpleasing 
harmony. 

* They seemed all lovely ; but there was one — 
whose face the light had not yet reached, so downca9t 
she held it, — who attracted, and, at length, riveted all 
my attention. I knew not why, hut there was a 
something in those half-seen features, — a charm in 
the very shadow, that hung over their imagined 
beauty, — which took me more than all the out-shining 
loveliness of her companions. So enchained was my 
fancy by this coy mystery, that her alone, of all the 
group, could I either see or think of — her alone I 
watched, as, with the same downcast brow, she glided 
round the altar, gently and aerially, as if her pre- 
sence, like that of a spirit, was something to be felt, 
not seen.' 

While the impvession which this young beauty has 
made is yet vivid upon him, he visits the Necropolis, or 
City of the Dead. Two female figures approach, whom 
he follows, with some difficulty, to one of the pyramids. 
He descends some intricate passages, and at length 
finds, in a subterranean tomb, the beautiful priestess, 
whose charms had made so indelible an impression on 
him, weeping over a chrystal shrine, in which lies the 
body of a beautiful woman. 

Iiis curiosity is excited, as well as a more potent 
sentiment, and he visits the tomb again, in the hope of 
finding the beautiiul creature who has fascinated him, 
but his search is in vain. The restless spirit of adven- 
ture which possesses him, still impels him; and he 
falls into a snare which has been laid for him by the 
High Priest of Memphis. The fame of Alciphron has 
induced this pontiff to form the design of converting him, 
by fair means or foul, and, taking advantage of lus en- 
terprising disposition, all the terrors and delusions of the 
superstitious and fraudulent system, miscalled religion, 
over which he presides, are put in practice. Alciphron 
is lured to follow the subterranean passages, where 
' shapes and sounds and sights unholy' meet him at 
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every tarn. Alternate fire and darkoess torment, bat 
do not terrify him. At length a dreadful torreot im- 
pedes his progress, which he can only perceive by the 
dim light of a pine-branch which be bean in his band. 
H^ plonges into the impetuous stream. 

' Long and formidable was the struggle I had Co 
maintain. Alore than once, overpowered by the rtish 
of the waters, I had almost given myself up, as 
destined to follow those apparitions, that still passed 
me, hurrying, with mournful cries, to their doom in 
some invisible gulf before them. 

' At length, just as my strength was nearly ex- 
hausted, and the last remains of the pine-branch were 
falling from my hand, I saw, outstretoliing towards 
me into the water, a light double balustrade, with a 
flight of steps between, ascending almost perpendicu- 
larly, from the wave, till they seemed lost in a dense 
mass of clouds above. This glimpse — for it was no 
more, as my light expired in giving it — lent new 
spring to my courage. Having now both hands at 
hberty, so desperatu were my efforts, that after a few 
minutes* struggle, I felt my brow strike against the 
stairway, and, in an instant more, my feet were on 
the steps. 

' Rejoiced at my rescue from that perilous flood, 
though I knew not whither the stairway led, I prompt- 
ly ascended it. But this feeling of confidence was of 
' short duration. I had not mounted far, when, to my 
horror, I perceived, that each successive step, as my 
foot left it, broke away from beneath me, leaving me 
in mid-air, with no other alternative tiian that of 
mounting still by the same momentary footing, and 
with the dreadful doubt whether it would even endure 
my tread. 

' And thus did I, for a few seconds, continue to as- 
cend, with nothing beneath me but that awful river, in 
which—so tranquil it had become— I could hear the 
plash of the falling fragments, as every step in suc- 
cession pave way under my feet. It was a trying mo- 
ment, but St li worse remained. I now found the 
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balustrade, b^ which I had held daring my ascent, and 
which had hitherto seemed firm, grow tremulous in my 
hand, — while the step, to which I was about to trust 
myself, tottered under my foot. Just then, a moment, 
ary flash, as if of lightning, broke around, and I saw, 
hanging out of the clouds, within my reach, a huge 
brazen ring. Instinctively I stretched forth my arm to 
seize it, and, at the same instant, both balustrade and 
steps gave way beneath me, and I was left swinging by 
my hands in the dark void. As if, too, this massy 
ling, which I ^[Tasped, was by some magic power linked 
with all the wmds in heaven, no sooner had I seized it 
than,, like the touching of a spring, it seemed to give 
loose to every variety of gusts and tempests, that ever 
strewed the sea-shore with wrecks or dead ; and, ad I 
swung about, the sport of this elemental strife, each new 
burst of its fuiy threatened to shiver me, like a storm- 
sai], to atoms ! 

'Nor wag even this the worst; — still holding, I 
know not how, by the ring, I felt myself caught up, as 
if by a thousand whirlwinds, and round and round, like 
a stone-shot in a sling, whirled in the midst of all this 
deafening chaos, till my brain grew dizz^, and my re- 
collection confused, and 1 almost fancied myself on 
. that wheel of the infernal world, whose rotations, it is 
said, Eternity alone can number ! 

'Human strength could no longer sustain such a 
trial. I was on the point, at last, of loosing my hold, 
when suddenly the violence of the storm moderated ; — 
my whirl through the air gradually ceased, and I felt 
the ring slowly descend with me, till — happy as a 
shipwrecked mariner at the first touch of land — I found 
my feet once more upon firm ground.' 

We shall resume Uiis subject, and the succeeding ad- 
ventures of 'The Epicurean' in the subterranean tem- 
ples of Memphis. 
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THE CAPTIVE AND THE MINSTREL. 
John dp. Rampayne was a minstrel of great renown ; 
he could play the harp, and the viol, and the sitole, and 
the tabor, and could compose lays as well as sing diem. 
In his younger days, he took livery of Lord Warren, 
and, with his master, had travelled through Flanders 
and NoiHiandy, Acquitaine, and Provence ; bat King 
John hated Lord Warren, and gave to his favourite 
Fitz Maurice, tbe lands of this baron. Lord Warren 
fought bravely, but in vain; he was forced to flee away 
to France, and his minstrel took up his abode at Salis- 
bury. It was on the eve of the feast of Candlemas, as 
John de Rampayne was proceeding to the priory, at 
the comer of the Cathedral Close, to amuse the holy 
brotliei ho6d with his minstrelsy, that he suddenly per- 
ceived dose behind him the figure oi a man closely 
wrapped in a large mantle. As he entered the Close, 
the stranger came up, and addressed him by name. 
' What would you, fair sir V said John. * Do you not 
remember Whittington Castle, and Lord Warren, and 
young Audulf de Bracy V said the stranger impatiently. 
' Can I ever forget them, or you my dear master ?' an- 
swered the minstrel joyftilly ; ' but how have you re- 
turned! and where abide ye V * My faithful minstrel !' 
returned the disguised Lord Warren, ' I have grievous 
news for thee. My fair and gallant nephew. Sir 
Audulf, is now in Winchester Castle, awaiting the 
deathsmanl' 'My fair Sir Audulf! my gentle Sir 
Audulf!* exclaimed the minstrel, wringing his hands. 
' Oh, that traitor Fitz Maurice ! to possess those broad 
lands and that fair castle, and thou doomed to death ! 
Oh my dear master! how came itl' * The traitor is 
sped at last!' answered Lord Warren, tbe joy of suc- 
cessful revenge overcoming for the moment his sorrow 
at the fate of his nephew : * Yes ! Fitz Maurice, he who 
seized the lands of my fathers, now floats headless in 
the Severn ; and would that his master were there also 
bearing him company.' ' The Saints be praised !' said 
the minstrel : ' but my fair Sir Audulf, how came he 
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in durance 1' ' Alas 1 we have sojourned many yeirs 
in France, and my fair nephew won his spurs on the 
battle-field right valiantly ; bat I longed to return to 
England, and with a few faithful followers, we landed 
secretly near my fair castle by the Severn. Fitz 
Maurice was holding a gallant feast there, and the king 
had come thither to hunt the boar : we lay concealed 
in the woods until the last day of the festival, when 
that son of the evil-one left the castle in goodly array 
to escort the king on his road to Winchester. As the 
evening bell had ceased ringing, we rushed out on them, 
and warm ye may think was our meeting. Fitz Maurice 
was struck from his horse by my mace, and my trusty 
brand scon despatched him ; we then struck into the 
forest, and rode hard all night ; but some of his retainers 
escaped, and alarmed the king's company ; so that at 
dawn, a band of knights and bowmen came against us, 
and after a long and fierce conflict, we were scattered, 
and my fair Sir Audulf taken !' « And is now in Win- 
chester Castle 1' said the minstrel, * know you in whose 
keeping V * In Sir Henry Audeley's, 1 hear,' returned 
Lord Warren, * the captain of the king's watch and 
ward.' * Our Lady be praised for that!' said Ram* 
payne, 'my fair Sir Audulf shall be rescued, or my 
head pay the forfeit. I know Sir Henry well, he 
is a gentle knight, and a troubadour; he can touch the 
harp as well as wield the sword, and sing a sweet lay 
in the castle hall, as well as cheer his men on the castle 
battlement : a lover of minstrels and good minstrelsy 
is he ; the Saints be my witness '. I will rescue Sic 
Audulf ere three days be passed !' ' Ah, Rampayne ! 
the walls are thick and high ; and of what avail is a 
swordless minstrel against a band of yeomen, each with 
a quarter staff in hand, and a sheaf of cloth-yard shafts 
upon his shoulder 1' * I know it well, Lord Warren, 
but still, please our Lady, by to-morrow noon, I will be 
at Winchester. Farewell, my dear lord ! art is more 
than ^rce, and the minstrel will die to rescue the brave 
knight ;' he wrong Lord Warren's hand, and they both 
departed. 
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John de Rampayne went home, sent an excuse to 
the holy brothers at the priory for his not attending 
them ; then, taking his best apparel, his harp, and a 
handsome tabor, and mounting his palfrey, he departed 
to a neighbouring village. Now while he sojourned at 
ThouIouKO, there was much talk of a Moorish minstrel 
who did many wonderful things, and who was by some 
good Christians considered as an incarnation of the 
evil-one ; partly for his skill in * jouglerie,' but princi- 
pally from the darkness of his skin. John de Ram- 
payne was himself a skilful * tregetour,'t and therefore 
rightly thought, if he assumed the dress and complexion 
of this man, he might gain ready admittance to the 
king, and obtain, some chance of rescuing Sir Audulf. 
On the morning of Candlemas day, therefore, the 
crowds that were flocking towards Winchester to see 
the sports, and partake the largesse usual on those 
festivals of the church, were surprised at the appear- 
ance of a black man, habited in the loose vest and 
turbaned head 'dress of the Moors of Spain, mounted on 
a handsome palfrey, with his harp before him, and a 
richly adorned tabor hung about his neck. The great 
bell of the cathedral had just rung for matins, as John 
de Rampayne entered the western gate of the city. 
' Whence came you? and whom seek you?' was the 
challenge of the warder. John bowed in the eastern 
manner, and replied in broken French, that he had 
come from a far distant country to see the renowned 
King John : and the warder called one of his company 
to conduct the stranger to the palace. He called, how- 
ever, in vain : ' thee may be Satban, for aught 1 know,' 
said one ; * if he be not uie veicked one, he is a heathen 
hound of a Saracen,' said another, ' and a goodly thing 
it would be for a Christian bowman to wait on a 
worshipper of Mahound !' « Oyez ! Oyez I Oyex ! good 
men and true !* exclaimed a shrill voice, ' here is 
Satban come forth from his kingdom of darkness, on a 
visit to his brother our king, and truly they are goodly 
company for each other.' ' Peace, Tony,' said the 
+ Tregetour, juggler. 
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warder, adding in a low yoice, ' fools oftentimes speak 
truth, my masters, thoueli wise men.dare not !' < Say 
you so, master warder V said the king's fool, coming 
forward, ' now I would ask Sathan which is the great- 
est fool, you or I, only he would give it in your favour 
for old acquaintance sake !' ' Out with ;^ou, Tony/ 
said the warder, ' here's Fitz Urse, the king's chan-* 
celloT, coming this way ; you wili have your cap and 
hells stripped off, and be put in the stocks for your 
amusement!' 'I will go,' said Tony, 'and most 
humbly entreat the baron Fitz Urse to conduct this 
king of darkness to his master, only I doubt Sathan may 
carry him off for himself, he would be so useful below.' 
' Go, Tony, by all means then,' exclaimed several voices, 
* you will do us some benefit if you only rid us of this 
chancellor !' By this time the justly hated baron Fits 
Urse came up, and inquired the cause of the confusion. 
' Here, Sir Henry Audeley,' he called aloud to the gallant 
and polished troubadour, who approached, ' here is a 
black- faced minstrel,from the king of the Saracens,want- 
ing to see the king; had he come in his brother Richard's 
time, his errand had better sped, but we want none of your 
harping, story-telling, romance-singing minstrels here ; 
King John hatk other ways for his money than to cast it 
to such scatterlings.' The blood mantled in the cheek of 
the troubadour, and the fire flashed from his dark eye. 
' I will not bear a sword and hear such aspersions cast 
on the divine art of minstrelsy, on the delight of the 
fair and noble, and the joy of the Lady.' * Our Lady 
shield us from these miuHtrel knights !' said Fitz Urse. 
' Why, Sir Henry, you Uke harping, and I like drink- 
ing ; I, gaining treasure, and yon, casting it away. I 
hate minstrels with their fine outlandish tunes : give 
me a roundel over the wassail bowl, or a hunt's up in 
the forest; and Sathan may take all troubadours.' 
' Sathan hath many others to take ere them,' returned 
the enraged knight; 'there be the purveyors, who 
take away all a man's substance for your extravagance 
and gluttony ; and there be the false speakers and evil 
counsellors, and oppressors of the people. Ah! Baron 
VOL. XI. 1827. s 
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Fits Ursef Sathan hath enow to employ him, without 
meddling with these !' * Gramercy ! Sir Henry/ re- 
turned tlie wily Fit2 Urse, who had his reasons for not 
entering into a dispute with the knight, ' you have 
lived so long beneath the fierce sun of Provence that 
your blood is up as soon as a Spaniard's. I will caU 
this outlandish minstrel if you please, and will myself 
pay him to make merriment for us to-night:' the 
troubadour was easily appeased, and he laughingly 
shook the hand that Fitz Urse extended. * Holy 
Saints ! can it be possible]' said Sir Henry Audeley, as 
he approached nearer the minstrel ; ' it is Abarbanel, 
chief minstrel to the King of Granada ! whom I saw 
many years since at Thoulouse.' John de Rampayne 
ali^ted from his palfrey, and made a profound 
obeisance to Fits Urse and Sir Heniy. * I have heard 
of this Abarbaael,' said the chapcelior, * let him come 
to your apartment to-night after the watch is set« and 
we will haVe a pleasant evening.' < I have a young 
prisoner there,' said the knight, < whom the king hath 
vowed shall be hanged ere three days have passed, but 
he is a knight, and of gentle birth, and now I bethink 
me, why should he not have one merry night ere he 
dies V * Let it be so/ said the chancellor, ' and now 
we will lead this Moorish minstrel to the king.' John 
was accordingly led to the palace, and presented in due 
form to the monarch : he was asked for a specimen of 
his skill, and many lays and roundels did he sing, and 
many tricks of jouglerie did he there perform. 

The day passed quickly away, and John de Ram- 
payne now awaited the summons to Sir Henry Aude- 
ley's apartment. < We hold a grand chace to-morrow,' 
said the king, < we will therefore retire early ;' he then 
bestowed on the minstrel a purse of broad pieces, and 
commanded his page to lead him out. Sir Henry 
Audeley was waiting in the castle-yard, and with feel- 
ings more easily imagined than described, John ascend- 
ed the winding staircase of the tower, and entering the 
upper apartment, beheld young Sir Audulf seated be- 
tween two knights, with bis eyes sorrowfully fixed upon 
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the ground. ' Now, minstrel/ said Fita TJrse, * let us 
have a lay, or a rouadel.* John de Rampajrne tuned 
his harp, * I have, fair sirs, a store of lays ; will ye one 
of Spain, or Normandy, or sunny Provence 1 or per- 
chance ye may hke one of this country 1' ' Ay*' said 
Fitz Urse, ' nothing outlandish.' The minstrel paused 
a few moments, and then commenced the following rude 
ballad. 

' They have rode, they have rode through tlie dark- 
some night, 

With heavy cheer from the doubtful fight ; 

Sore wounded and tired it was dismal to see 

The plight of that gallant companie. 

Whence ^ome ye brave knights 'i from what dark battle 
|)lain1 

From what stout castle's siege? from what field of 
the slain 'i 

Your destreres are weary, your lances and shield 

Dyed in blood,--have ye fled from a lost battle field 1 

Our baron is proud, and he breaks not his word ; 

Our baron is brave, he hath wielded his sword ; 

The traitor hath fallen, full low lieth he. 

Well earned is his fate, for his foul treacherie. 

Up ! up ! lidt ye not 'tis the bloodhound's deep bay 1 
He haih track' d us all night on our darksome way. 
And see in the dim light that lances are gleaming,— 
And see ' through the greenwood the pennons are 

streaming. 
The young knight rode well through the long darksome 

night, 
And his courage was high in the wearisome fight, 
But ere night-fall in lone donjon-keep sorrow d he. 
And his death-bell was tolling all drearilie !' 

As the sounds died away, John de Kampayne looked 
anxiously at the young knight to obtain some sign of 
recognition ; the similarity of fate of the hero of the 
ballad to his own, had evidently struck him ; and he 
looked earnestly at the minstrel when he concluded. 
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* By our Lady ! a dismal lay,* swd Rtt Uree j * why, 
minstrel, hast thou never a merrier ballad ? Ram- 
payne looked again at young Audulf de Bracy, but un- 
certain whether he was recognized, or not, replied, 
' Noble sir, I have a livelier lay ; it was a strange 
mistake, but how like you this airV Ere Sir Henry 
could reply, the young prisoner caught up the strain, 
and sang the conclucUng part. And John de Ram- 
payne bUst our Lady and all the Saints, for he then 
knew that he was recognized. ' Is it not a great pity,' 
whispered the troubadour to the chancellor, ' that so 
sweet a bird should sing in so rude a cage V * Spoken 
more like a minstrel than a captain of the king's 
watch,* returned Fitz Urse, * no matter how great a 
traitor a man may be, if he can but jingle on the harp, 
or sing roundels V * Noble sirs,' said the mijistrel, 
after a short pause, ' I have bethought me of a 
pleasant and marvellous lay, about a fair Christian 
knight, who was prisoner among the Saracens, — I am 
a good Christian, fair sirs, though my face be black, 
for I always make the sign of the cross, and spit on 
the ground at the name of Mahound : — the paynim 
dogs had doomed him to die on the morrow, when the 
Soldan's daughter, who loved him weU, and was a 
faerie, came at midnight beneath the walls of his 
prison tower, and thus sang she : — 

' The night is dark and drear. 
But for thee in donjon-keep ; 
I have left my bower with fear, 
I have hastened from my sleep. 

To tell my prison *d knight 

His rescue is at hand ; 
And ere the morrow's light 

Shall blush upon the land. 

My gallant knight shall go 

Chainless as air or sea ; 
For spite of every foe. 

Fair knight, V\\ rescue thee 1* 
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. Now this is the Christiaa knight's acewer, and the 
fair lady's reply : — 

' Oh gentle ladye ! vain, 

Must thy weak efforts be 
To rend this weighty chain, 

And from dnrance set me free ;-« 
Bat still the damsel's strain 

Rtmg on right merrily, — 
Oh ! art is more than might, 

Oh ! fraud can force withstand ; 
And ere the mori'ow's light 

Shall blush along the land. 
My gallant knight shall go 

Chainless as air or sea ; 
For spite of erery foe. 

Fair knight, I'll rescue thee !' 

John de Rampayne paused, for, skilful in reading 
'countenances, he discerned a frown of suspicion lower- 
ing on the broW of Fitz Urse. ' It is a wild lay, noble 
sir, but it was one 1 learned in the east, and truly I 
may 6ay the end ie better than the beginning ; fot it 
gods on to tell how the Soldan's daughter gave notice 
■ to the Count of Antioch, and the Count of Edessa, and 
the grand master of the temple at Jerusalem, by means 
of her faSry page, 'who tode his goblin steed frdm Da- 
mascus to Antioch, and froin Antioch to Edessa, and 
from Edessa to Jerusalem, in the 6pace of one short 
bummer's night, lind retained ere cock crowing to Da- 
fliascus : then how the kdy went forth, and thus iieiid 
she — ' ' IlTiiay be a pleasant tale,' said the ehanceUor, 
^ the frown vanished from his brolv ; — for possessing 
tio fancy himself, he thought it impossible for the 
' iiiinsirel to fabricate so long a story at the instattt, — 
* but we will have' somewhat merrier.' John de Ram- 
payne, satisfied that Sir Audulf de Bracy was now 
" acquainted with the object of His visit, with a light 
heart and animatfed finger, again struck his harp, and 
playedv and sang n^ahy wassail songs to amuse Fiu 
(Jrse, and man^* a lay and roundel of sunny Provence 
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to delight the cultivated ear of the polished Sir Henry. 
The wine cup was often handed round, and often re* 
turned empty; and the night vras hi advanced, hut 
they still seemed unwilling to separate. At length the 
bell of St. Swithin's Priory was heard chiming. ' We 
must now take the parting cup/ said Fitz Urse, ' for 
the bells are ringing for lauds.'f *Sufier me, fair sirs/ 
said the minstrel, briskly rieing, * to minister to ye;' 
and with the show of profound respect, he handed the 
cup to each : — and well in that short space of time did 
he exercise his art as a tregetour, for, ere it had 
passed from the hands of the cup bearer to the lips of 
the knight and the chancellor, a strong soporific had 
been infused. ' I am strangely sleepy,' said Fitz Urse, 
' Sir Henry, look to your prisoner ;' and he rose to de- 
parts ' dome, minstrel, another draught from your 
cup ; as ye have no bonnet, I must put your guerdon 
therein / John de Rampayne joyfully lifted the wassail 
bowl again to the lips of Fits Urtfs ; he took a deep 
draught, and throwing a noble into the cup, he called 
his page, and with unsteady steps departed. ' Now, 
fair Sir Henry,' said the minstrel, ' I have a choice 
Sirvent6, composed by a troubadour, on one whom we 
need not name ;' but, ere he could tune his harp, the 
voice of the drowsy chancellor's page was heard loud 
at the door, piteously exclaiming, ' help ! Sir Henry ! 
the chancellor hath faUefi down the slain, and lieth as 
dead.' < Let him lie there,' said the gallant trouba- 
dour contemptuously, ' with his love of drinking, and 
hatred to the gay saber, he is more fitted for the com- 
pany of swine, than for the £eur and noble.' < Nay, 
Sir Henry,' resumed the page, * let your knights, if not 
yourself, help him up ; the watch most not leave their 
gates ; the king's retkdners are all asleep ; if we make 
disturbance we shall rouse the high steward, and you 
will be mulcted for keeping the minstrel in your tower : 
do. Sir Henry, come, it were ill for the cbancellor to 
lie on the steps all night.' Very unwillingly did Sir 
Henry Audeley rise to go, for he felt strangely sleepy, 
•f Tbe midnight service of the CatlioHc Church. 
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< KnightB, ^ardyourpmoiier ;' and without stopping 
' to see whether they were awake or sleeping, he de- 
scended the stairs with the page. * Tony, my good 
Tony/ said the minstrel, ' go sofdy to the door, and 
lock it ; then I will sing you a merry lay, and Sir 
Henry may stand without, and he shall not he let in 
until he hath given great largesse.' ' So I will,' said 
the fool, hastily rising, * I owe that mincing knight a 
grudge, for when he was sin^ng one of his long out- 
landish songs, I struck up, " Come, tnml the brnwn bowl 
to me," for the honour of merry England, whereat he 
was so enraged, that he knocked off my Cockscomb, 
and broke my bauble.' Tony had scarcely finished 
speaking ere the door was locked, and the massive key 
flourishing about his head ; when, putting on one of 
his most cunning looks, he said, ' And now my masters 
rede me what I shall do with this V < Do as you 
please,' said the minstiel. ' Well then, here it goes ! 
Now fair sirs, sit down and solace yourselves by sing* 
ing "Three Tom fooU we be."* 'Whatis that 1' said one 
of the guards, hastily rising, and rubbing his eyes— 
' Tony, what's that noise V ' Only t)ie key safe in the 
tourt yard below ; the fool has outwitted the minstrel.' 
' I'll break your bauble for you, knave ; and strip off 
that fine party coloured coat of yours.' ' And will that 
fetch up the key again 1' said Touy, with provoking 
coolness. 

In the midst of this dispute the minstrel fastened thd 
cord he had secreted, to the iron bar of the window, 
beckoned to Sir Audulf to rise, and ere the awakened 
knight had time to arouse his sleeping companion, the 
prisoner had descended the rope, and the minstrel was 
following. 'Help. Sir Henry, help!' were the un- 
availing cries of the knights, while Tony danced about 
with all the joy of successful mischief, exclaiming, 
' Ah ! Sir Knights, I would counsel ye to save your 
breath to sing a Miserere. I but just now said the fool 
had outwitted the minstrel, but new the minstrel hath 
outwitted all three !' 

Sir Audulf had scarcely alighted when his hand was 
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affectiossttely wriittg by tbe tiiccei^ol minsti^l.' ' My 
paKrey emiidd beneath tha wall of yonder priory ; there 
are six good hours ere daWn, farewell, m^ fair Sir 
Andulf, and the grace of ouV Lady be with you !' The 
young knight warmly pressed Rainpayne's hand, < I 
owe my lifb to you! now sAiall I rep^y my debtl' 
' Speak not of payment/ said the minstrel, * the noise 
is increasing, — take the road to Southampton, and 
ride for your life, — for your tife, — ^for jrour life !' 

The young knight deputed, and John de Rampayne 
took his route to Salisbttry ; before he entered the city, 
howerer, he washed the 61ack dye from his face, 
bhanged his dtess, and returned to his usual habitation. 
'£ri^ the day closed, he heard that strstnge news had 
arrived from Winchester : — ^die king had been entvt- 
tained by the skill of a black minstrel ,-^wfao was Jed 
out of the palace at nightfall, but i^hd, it seemed, had 
returned again, and enieted a tower in which Fit2 
Urse was superintending the removal of a prisoner -, 
whete; tdking his proper sliape,*-^ with the u's^ial ac- 
companiments of saucer eyes and ttei^endoos horiis,-* 
he threw the chancelltnr dov^n stains, alAiot>'t strangled 
the two knights who were guaitding the piiboner, and 
finally vanished in ii flash of lighttiing, bearing an'ay 
the captive ; and leaving behind liim, ais usual ou all such 
occasions, a strong smelt of bfhnstone! John de Ram- 
payne heard his marvellous tale with great delight, and 
he (fevoutly thanked all the Saints tm einabiing him so 
weikto personate the Devil. 



stAnzAb. 

BY J. A, SHEA. 



TiiERfi is no lustre in thine eye, 

No music on thy tongue, 
The fountain of deep love is dry. 

And yet thy years are youiig. 
Who can a silver age behold, 
When my young love is mute and-cold t 
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I planted bright Bowers by thy grave, 

Like hopes that lit my brow, ^ 

But dark and witheringly they wave. 

And seem what I am now. 
They died ere one short sununer shone. 
And I fade, too, for thoa art gone. 
There is a treacherous love that weeps, 

like a bright April day ; 
Across the sun a light cloud creeps. 

And rains its tears away. 
But, lo ! the sun laughs out again. 
Oh, that such treachery lives 'mid men ! 

But true love, like the silent dew. 
Weeps through the wintry night. 

And likis my love, to sorrow true. 
Shrinks nom the eye of light. 

At mom thy grave receives that dew. 

Oh I may it soon receive me too. 



STANZAS. 

Sub grew on earth a sunmier-flower. 

But pale as yonder lily's bell. 
She bloom'd and brightened through her hour. 

Then bade this world a long farewell ! 
Too fair she was for Winter's storm. 

For Autumn's shade so dark and drear. 
That soft blue eye: — that angel form. 

Was but for Spring! — for sunshine clear ! 
But when the clear sunshine was gone. 

And Spring's glad voice was heard no more. 
And Autumn winds with mournful tone 

Rang the dark woods and forests o'er. 
That floweret bent before the* storm. 

As bends the lily to the gale. 
That eye grew dim : — that angel form 

Lay in Death's cold aims wan and pale ! 

F.M. 
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THB CASTLB OF L ECLEES. 
The village of L*£cl^e8 is situated on the French 
frontier, just before you enter tlie Fays de Vaud. The 
picturesque river of the Orbe, over which an antique 
stone bridge stretches, as you enter the town, winds its 
tortuous way through a deep bed, which it has worn 
for itself through the rocks that abound in this district. 
On an eminence, above the town, stands the decayed 
castle, which attests the former importance of a place 
now only remarkable for its ruins. It is supposed, by 
antiquarians, that the name of this place was formerly 
La C16f, or the Key; and its position, commanding, as 
it does, an important pasi^ from France into Switzer- 
land, may well justify such a derivation. Without 

. pausing, however, to mquire into the r^sons for this 
notion, I shall pass on to relate the substance of an 
old tradition which is connected with this singular and 
romantic spot. I had learnt, at the inn where I had 
stopped, that the eommon people here have a belief 
that at midday and at midnight, the apparition of a 
female is perceived in the deep shadows under the 
bridge, wringing its hands, and vainly endeavouring to 
save the visionary form of a child from the rapid and 
eddying wav^s of the Orbe, as they d^sh through the 
narrow passage which confines their course. It is, 
perhaps, a failing of mine, that I seek to get to the 
bottom of all such local traditions as fall in my way. 
Often, I confess, I have nothing for my pains but my 
labour. In this instance, however, I was more for- 
tunate, and I shall proceed to relate the result of my 
inquiries : — 

The hostess of the inn was a talkative, good-tempered 
woman, who, at the critical moment in which 1 pro- 
pounded to her my doubts and questions respecting the 
notions which, as I had heard, prevailed in the village, 
was engaged in spinning from a distaff, in a shady 
comer of the kitchen. The day was insnflferubly hot, 
and the 8j)acious paved kitchen, where there was little 

or no fire in a great chimney at the further end, was 
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the cooIeBt place in the house. Mine hostess civilly 
rose, and, having wiped, with her apron, one of the 
stools, on which she invited me to seat myself, began a 
narrative, which, to save her circumlocutions, 1 will 
tell in the foUowing words : 

The Baron Amaury de Monthenar was a feudal 
lord, who had gaiued a great reputation in war, by 
dint of the strength of his arm, and the hardness of his 
heart. He had married, upon the credit of his pos- 
sessions, his family, and his prowess, Alice of Cosso- 
n^de, a noble and virtuous lady, who. deserved a much 
better husband. Of two sons aud a daughter, the issue 
of ihis marriage, none was left to him but the latter ; 
the youths had fallen in battle, at ^a age much earlier 
than any father but the savage Amaury would have 
permitted them to venture their lives. The poor Lady 
Alice could not bear this blow ; the grief she felt at the 
loss of har sons fiuished that fate which the savage 
treatment of her husband had prepared for her, and 
«he sunk into her grave in the prime of her life. 

His daughter, £rdelinda, was all that remained to 
the fierce baron of his once hopeful family, and she 
was left at home in the castle, while her father was eu" 
gaged in predatory warfare, under the care of an old 
nurse, who, with her husband, were the only occupants 
of the castle, except the soldiery of the baron. These 
men, accustomed to the utmost license oi feudal con* 
flict, were so rude and unguarded in manner and speech, 
that it was wholly impossible to permit them to have 
access to that part of the castle which was inhabited 
by the young Lady Erdelinda, and her attendants, who, 
consequently, remained in a state of total seclusion 
while the baron was absent. Erdelinda, who had been 
obliged to adopt the garb of mourning for her mother 
ahd her- brothers, took so great a liking to the dress, 
that she never wore any other, and was consequently 
called, almost universally, * The Black Maiden/ Her 
education was conducted in the simple manner common 
to the period in which she lived : for all female and 
housewifely accomplishments she was indebted to the 
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ctre of her nane, and the confesgor of the Deigfaboniing 
mooaatery taagbt her all that she knew beside. 
Homely and limited aa the circle of her acquirements 
were, she had learned to be pious and benevolent, and 
the generoas and amiable feelings which Nature had 
implanted in her heart grew nnchecked, and unpol- 
luted, amid the riot and duorder which revelled around 
her. 

One day a wandering minstrel presented himself at 
the posten of the castle, where Margaret, the nurse, 
was sitting. The old woman willingly enough ac- 
cepted his offer to play and to sing, and the sound of 
the music soon attracted the Lady Erdelinda. llie 
minstrel was young and handsome, and the lady was 
enchanted with the strange delight which his melodies 
afforded her. The night was approaching, and warned 
the nurse to dismiss the troubadour ; but, ere he parted, 
the old woman's absence afforded him an opportunity 
of whispering a few words in the ear of Erdelinda. 

The next morning saw her thoughtful and sad. 
Margaret feared she was ill, and, thinking that the con- 
finement of the castle was prejudicial to her charge, 
proposed that they should go out to take tlieir ac- 
customed walk through the meadow, which lay at the 
foot of the castle rock, to the grotto beneath the bridge. 
This was a place perfectly secure, because the approach 
to it was guarded by the castle, and none dare enter 
but such as were well known, or whose character 
shielded them from all suspicion. Hither the old 
woman and her charge had been wont to repair, and to 
this spot their steps were again directed. Margaret 
sate upon a stone without, while Erdelinda went to 
the fuither end of the grotto, where the water, falling 
into a natural bason, formed a bath in which she was 
used to lave. Daily her visits were repeated, and, to 
Margaret's astonishment, they continued so much 
longer than usual, that she was frequently obliged to 
call her more than once before she would come forth. 

In the meantime the roses, which long confinement 
iu the castle had chaced from her cheek, again assumed 
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their place there ; and as the nurse b&w her child 
blooming in all the grace and beauty of w6inanhood, 
she rejoiced, and congratulated herself on the good ef- 
fects of the bathing. The moment was at hand when 
she was to leam, that to a much more important cause 
was to be attributed the change in Erdelinda's spirits 
and her appearance. 

One morning, as they were returning from the 
grotto, and ascending the path towards the castle, £r- 
delinda turned into the chapel dedicated to the Holy 
Virgin, which was built ou the rock. Margaret fol- 
lowed her without hesitation, and knelt beside her at 
the altar. The side door opened, the priest entered in 
his sacred robes. With him were three knights dressed 
in warlike and magnificent garbs. Margaret's first im- 
pulse was to lead away Erdelinda from the gaze of 
strangers ; but the maiden resisted. The younger of 
the knights, in whose features the nurse thought she 
traced something of a familiar look, took Erdelinda's 
hand, and led her to the altar, when he tendered the 
nuptial ring to the priest. * Unite us,' he said, ' our 
names are inscribed on this paper ; this,' pointing to 
one of the knights, ' is my father, and the other re- 
presents the Baron de Monthenar, who cannot quit the 
army. The nurse would have remonstrated, but £rde- 
linda stopped her mouth with a kiss, while the young 
knight thrust a purse into her hand. The ceremony 
was performed ; and it was not until they were quit« 
ting die chapel, that the nurse recognized in the knight 
the features of the minstrel who had introduced him- 
self to the castle, and whom she had since seen so 
often wandering about the neighbourhood. It was not 
difficult to satisfy the mind of the simple nurse that all 
this had been done with the consent of the baron ; but 
her husband, who was an old soldier of less credulous 
disposition, required a fuller explanation than his wife 
could afford him. This he sought from Erdelinda her- 
self, and when she told him that her newly-married 
husband was Manfred de Lucens, a groan of horror 
and surprise broke from the Teteran. This young maa^ 
VOL. II. 1827. T 
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waa the son of the most inveterate enemy of the BUi-> 
guinaiy Baron de Montbenar, and Pierre knew at once 
that the mairiage which had taken place could not 
have hoen by the consent of his master. The tears and 
Bupplications of the beaatiful bride moved the heart of 
the old soldier, who loved her as if she had been his 
own child. The early fame which her husband had 
gathered was spread throughoat the country, and 
Fierre had conceived an involuntary respect for him, 
notwithstanding the old feud which subsisted between 
the family of his master and that of Lucens. He knew, 
however, that the baron's wrath would never be ap- 
peased, and he saw, too clearly, that some dreadful 
catastrophe must result from this ill-starred union* 
Still it was impossible for him to resist the entreaties of 
his foster-child, and Manfred was admitted to the 
castle, in his dress of a minstrel, and passed several 
weeks of rapturous delight in the society of his bride. 
His frank and amiable temper soon made him a fa- 
vourite with Pierre, who, before long,' was as much 
attached to Manfred, for his own sake, as he had be- 
fore been on account of Erdelinda. At length it was 
necessary for them to separate ; a battle was about to 
take place, which, it was thought, would put a decisive 
termination to the war which. was then raging; and 
Manfred, who was called to thiS camp by his duty, was 
urged no less by the hope of being able to propitiate 
the Baron de Monthenar, who held a distinguished 
post there, and whom the chance of the War must 
make .him acquainted with. He took leave of his 
bride with abunxlance of tears, and left her with no 
other consolation, in her grief, than that which the 
hope of a speedy re-union affordied her. 

Some months had elapsed, and no news, had been re- 
ceived from Manfred, when one evening, as the day 
was closing, the warder announced that a troop of 
. horsemen were approaching the castle. In a few mi- 
nutes the banner of Monthenar was visible among 
them, and it was soon ascertained that tlie baron him- 
self was there also. He arrived at the castle, accom- 
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panied by his kinsman, Raoul de Montbenar, vfho had 
atcbieved a reputation, for deeds of cruelty and rapine, 
even superior to that of the baron. He was between 
forty and fifty years of age, had been twice married, 
and evil reports were abroad respecting the fate of 
both his wives. His countenance was disgusting and 
repulsive in the extreme, and accorded well with the 
brutal character which common fame assigned to him. 
And yet, as he was wealthy, and as his courage in 
battle' had been proved repeatedly, he was a man of 
great importance in the period to which this history 
relates. 

After the first rude salutation of the baron to his 
child, he announced to her, with little ceremony, that 
he had brought his cousin to the castle that he might 
see her, and, if he chose, take her for his wife. This 
astounding news would have overcome her, but that 
love and hope gave her fortitude. The brutal Raoul 
signified his approbation of her, in terms such as he 
would have used if he had been selecting a horse ; and 
so well pleased was the baron with tliis arrangement, 
that he would have had the marriage celebrated in- 
stantly, but that the near relationship of the parties 
rendered it necessary that the pope's dispensation 
should be first obtained. The interval, Erdelinda 
hoped, would bring her some news of her husband. 
The war was over, and every day which passed 
without bringing hei: some intelligence, added to her 
anzietv and grief. She feared that he was dead, or 
wounded, for she was convinced that nothing short of 
absolute necessity could have caused his silence. 
Sometimes she thought of flying, with Pierre and her 
nurse, and seeking Manfred at his father's castle ; but, 
at the request of the veteran, she postponed this plan 
until all other hope should have failed. 

In the meantime she was doomed, daily, to bear 
the society, and to listen to the disgusting conversa- 
tion, of her father and his kinsman, who talked of 
nothing else but their bloody exploits, and the horrid 
scenes of carnage and cruelty with wliich the war had 
T 2 
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famiUarized them. One da^^ as they were sitting after 
dinner, tlie baron said to his cousioy ' The best service 
you ever rendered me was knocking on the head that 
young coxcomb, Maafr-ed de Lucens, who followed me 
like my shadow, and had the insolence to save my life 
at the hazard of his own. He ought to have known 
that his name and race are an abomination to me, and 
I think the lesson you taught him will convince him of 
it.' * Yes,' cried Raoul, 'I think he will have little 
inclination to try to scrape acquaintance with you 
again.' 

£rdelinda had listened with horror to this conversa- 
tion, and at length, unable to repress the agony she 
felt, she uttered a low scream, and fell fainting from 
her chair. Her nurse was called in, and she was 
borne to her chamber, when the old woman discovered, 
as she was unlacing her boddice, that it would be im- 
possible long to conceal her marriage. This added to 
the consternation which the news of Manfred's misfor* 
tune, by the bloody hand of Raoul, had occasioned. 
Again it was discussed whether, by immediate flight 
alone, the woes which threatened them could be avert- 
ed. An accident, however, at this moment suspended 
all their proposed plans. The baron, by dint of hard 
drinking with his cousin, had caused a severe wound 
which he had roceived to open, and, a fever ensuing, 
he was confined to his bed. He called for his daughter 
to attend him, but she was too much in need of assist- 
ance herself to obey his call. The agitation and grief 
she had lately endured caused her to give birth to a 
child earlier than had been expected. I'he care and 
attention of her nurse, and the management of Pierre, 
ensured at once safety and secrecy ; and soon after the 
child was bom, the nurse took it out of the castle by 
night, and confided it to the care of a niece of her own, 
who was married to a peasant of the neighbourhood, 
with such a tale of its birth as effectually prevented 
any suspicion from attaching to the Lady Erdelinda. 
When she was at length able to visit her father's 
couch, it was only to see him on the point of expiring. 
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The baron formally declared his kinsman the possessor 
of his domains, and of his daughter's hand, insisting, 
as his last command, that they should be united in wed- 
lock as soon as the pope's license for that purpose 
should arrive. 

Erdeiinda had received too little of parental fondness, 
and had too many woes of her own, to regret very 
deeply her father's death. The tyrannical and brutal 
temper of Raoul became more remarkably apparent 
after this event. He took the keys of the castle, which 
had before been in Pierre's care, into his own keeping ; 
and thus, at once, put an end to all the plans of flight 
which the veteran ha4 been foiming. He found, in- 
deed, that the gates of tlie castle were shut against 
himself ; and seeing that he could now receive no news 
of Manfred, even if he were still alive, and fearing 
the daily arrival of the dbpensation, when all would be 
lost, he contrived, after consulting Erdelinda, to offend 
the new lord, who, in a transport of rage, ordered him 
to be thrust out of the castle, and was speedily obeyed 
by some of his troopers. 

Raoul's ire, once aroused, was not to be appeased by 
the mere expulsion of Pierre. He vowed that he would 
wait no longer the messenger who was daily expected 
from Kome, and insisted that Erdelinda should imme- 
diately become his wife. There was no chapel within 
the castle, for the late baron had ifiSide a vow (which 
was also one of the very few that he kept) never to 
admit a priest within the precincts of his strong hold, 
'i'he Lady Erdelinda was therefore called upon to follow 
the brutal master of her fate to the chapel on the rock. 
She consented to do so on condition that the marriage 
was solenmized by the priest resident there. She had 
a secret intention of invoking the aid of the Church, 
which was then very powertul, even in this wild dis- 
trict, and of protesting, in the presence of the priest 
who had married her to Manfred, against the second 
union with her husband's assassin. On tlie following 
morning she was dressed in the ancient jewels of the 
ladies of Mon thenar, which had already been, on many 
T 3 
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occasions, worn by brides who had endured a most 
disastrous fate. The savage Raoul, who had abated 
some of his wonted fierceness, and liad dreslied himself 
witfi rather less than his usual carelessness, led her to 
the chapel. At the door of it sate an old woman, with 
a young infant in her arms. This was Margaret, 
with the child of Erdelinda. The marriage procession 
moved up to the altar, where the officiating priest was 
standing. He looked at Erdelinda with astonishment, 
and she, perceiving that he recognized her, asked if he 
had ever seen her before. 

' Yes, madam, certainly,' he replied. 

' Then declare where and when you saw me, and on 
what occasion ; and, by virtuq of your holy function, I 
conjure you to discharge, freely and fearlessly, your 
duty.' 

* I declare then,' replied the priest, * that, about 
twelve months aeo, I married you, Erdelinda, daughter 
of the Baron de Monthenar, in this chapel, and before 
this altar, to Manfred, the young Lord of Lucens. I 
cannot of course marry you again, until I am satisfied 
that you are a widow.' 

' I am not a widow, at least I hope I am not,' cried 
Erdelinda ; ' although my husband's life has been at- 
tempted by Sir Raoul de Monthenar, who stands here. 
But whether Manfred de Lucens lives, or has fallen un> 
der the felon stroke of this knight, I cannot, and I 
will not, marry him ; and I invoke the aid of the holy 
Church to protect my liberty.' 

It is impossible to describe the rage of the baron, or 
the expression which filled his gloomy countenance. At 
length the storm burst forth in a torrent of impreca- 
tions. * It is false,' he cried, ' it is false that you hate 
celebrated any such marriage ; and if you have, you 
have betrayed your duty as a priest, for you have mar- 
ried a young maiden without the consent of her father ; 
and, moreover, the marriage is wholly void.' 

' The marriage is as valid a marriage as the power 
of the Church can make it,' said the priest, calmly* 
'and it was celebrated with the consent of the late 
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baron, who sent hither his representative for that par- 

pOBC* 

' How can you make this appear V asked the baroQ. 

' My two assistant brethren of the church/ replied 
the priest, ' were present at the marriage, and know 
that what I say is sooth. And yonder I see another 
witness/ pointing to the old nurse. < Come hither, 
good woman, and testify the truth of what I have 
uttered.' 

As the nurse approached, Erdelinda exclaimed, taking 
the child from her arms, ' And here, too, is another 
witness— my child, and that of Manfred de Lucens.' 

' Thy child !' exclaimed the baron ; and, snatching 
the hapless infant from her arms, he rushed from the 
chapel. Erdelinda followed him distractedly, but not 
in time to prevent the execution of his fatal purpose. 
She saw her infant struggling vainly in the foaming and 
rapid waves of the Orbe. The wretched mother did 
not hesitate for a moment, but, plunging into the tor- 
rent, shared the fate which she could not avert from 
her child. This fatal event happened exactly at noon ; 
and from that period it is said that every day at noon, 
and at midnight, the figure of a female is seen beneath 
the bridge, vainly endeavouring to save the phantom 
of an infant from the waves. 

The sequel of the story is soon told. Manfred never 
recovered of the woundU which he had received in the 
combat with Raoul, but on his death-bed he charged 
his father and his uncle to see his wrongs avenged. 
They performed his dying injunctions by levying war 
upon the Baron de Monthenar with so much vigour, 
that, in a few months, they put him and the whole of 
his garrison to the sword ; and, destroying his fortress, 
reduced it to that ruinous condition which it still re- 
tains, and which adds to the picturesque beauty of the 
ancient town of L'JGclees. 
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THE PIRATE CHIEF. 

BY JOHN D. NLWnAN, ESQ. 

Tmey come, they come — the bloody flag waves o'er 

The ocean wave. The robber horde is near, 
The outcast villains of some bankrupt shore. 

Who prey ui>on their fellows without fear. 
For what have they to fear, to whom life seems 
But waking horrors, or despairing dreams 1 
Tbey come. A bloodier horde, perchance, ne*er crossed 

The billow that they plough, — or men in whom 
The very daregs of viittie were more lost. 

Were never borne on ocean's teeming womb. 
The renegade— the slave — the traitor spy — 
Th«y carry with them certain death — or die. 

The gloom of night is o*er the billow, now 

The stars of hearen shine with pallid light. 
The dashing of the wave against the prow 

Alone disturbs the silence of the night ; 
For thevt the slaves of blood, are silent bent 
On deed of horror and on dark intent. 
'Twas marvellous, how so many mortal men 

Could join together in a league of blood. 
Could dare the wrecking tempests of the main, . 

And brave the horrors of th' unfathomM flood. 
They could not hope for future peace or joy. 
Whose present course but taught them to destroy I 
And yet, each moment o'er the yielding deep. 

With blood upon tlieir souls, they tempt the grave. 
Carelessly tread the deck, as careless sleep. 

Nor reck the horrors of the mountain wave — 
Without a fear of hell — a hope ot Heaven-— 
Laden with sin too great to be forgiven. 
Yet one among the horde — the leader he— 

Seem'd form'd to head the war ia other garb. 
To lead far nobler souls to victory. 

Or fall in juster cause beneath the barb. 
For in his eye ambition might be trac'd ; 
Which crime had not extinguish'd, but disgrac'd. 
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The caleotlar had scarcely told a year 
Since first that leader join'd these sons of sin ; 

His cbeeK was then bedew 'd with sorrow's tear. 
And madness struggled with the brain within -, 

And he would rave of lo^e, while his dark frown 

But told of thoughts to that pure flame unknown. 

And he was foremost seen in every fight. 
Careless of death » yet dealing it around 

With eye of fire, in whose bright beam, delight 
Sparkled more keen, as bloM bedew*d the ground. 

Yet, when the spoil was shar'd, he ne'er was known 

To claim that portion force had made his own. 

His comrades saw, and marvell'd'at his' grief. 
His frenzied valour, and his nights of woe ; 

And, having in some conflict lost their chief. 
Whom self-defending weapon had lain low. 

Marking the prowess of the stranger's hand, 

They chose him as the leader of their band. 

And from that hoar the chief had kept the same 
Unchanging spirit which he bore at first. 

Warring against his kind, 'twould seem for fame, 
Or some concealed passion more accurs'd ; 

And, at each sharing of tbe perilous spoil. 

Spurning the wages of the bloody toil. 

Yet every time he cast that gold around. 

That prize which nerv'd his horde to dare the fight. 
By solemn sacred vow, that horde he bound. 

To aid some mystic purpose, when he miglit 
Call for each rapier — nor solution ask, 
As to the purport of that secret task. 
And they had swom^and thus the time passed on ; 

And, though he mixed not with the ruffian band. 
Yet had he so their uncouth feelings won. 

That they were ever ready, heart and hand, 
To aid his purpose, be it what it might4 
By secret murder, or by open fight. 
And now the time is come — the hour ia near*^ 

They have been summon'd, and are on their way ; 
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Yet know they now not wliat to hope or fear. 
Or why they shun the open light of day, 

Or why they plough that watery waste^ the d«efv 

And labour in the hours devote to sleep. 

And he, the leader, seems enwrapp'd in thought. 
Some high design now racks that teeming brain. 

That heaving breast, with some dark purpose frMigbt^ 
Spurns the deception, which so long could rein 

The passions of the soul ; and his pale brow 

Was nerer, never, seen so pale as now. 

•He tells his tale of wrongs— unfolds his hate — 

Sketches his. plan — and every ear is bent, 
In fix'd attention, as he does relate . 

Each treasured injury — eiach fell intent. 
' It was a tale of horror, such as Be'«r» 
Perchance, before struck on a mortal ear !' 
High was kia lineage — Sicily had seen 

His sires more than monarchs of her soil ; ^ 
And, 'moDg the proudest of her court, I ween» 

Were few who dared engage in feud or broil 
With hii high ancestry, whose lordly might 
Dazzled, with splendour, the low plebeian sight.. 
And thus it was when he first saw the day — 

The hero of our tale. And greeting came,. 
And all the power of riches in array 

Rush'd to congratulate — and pomp and fame 
Crowded to hail the heir, n^r deemed that he 
Was only bom the heir of misery. 

And time passed on, and twice ten years had seea 

The infant grow to manhood—nor was there 
The sunbrigbt realms of Sicily between 

A nobler form or a more lordly air 
Than his, whose love the beauties of the court, 
With all the sex's art and luiing, sought. 
And he too loved — I will not say how true. 

But when the blight of sorrow withered upi 
Each blossom of his hopes, and misery thre^v 

Her more than wonted bitters in his cu{^ 
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t*hose who couid mark die fever of liU eye, 
Then first knew what it was to wish to die. 

Oh, <%e was fairer than my vetsa can say, 

Who bore away the heart so sought, so woo'd — 

Far purer thati the bahny breath of May — 
Just budding into loveliest womanhood, 

Yet with a soul expansive as the bow, 

Thai tells the flood of heaven no more to flow. 

For it could search the treasures of tho world, 
Was skiird in learned love, and gentle verse. 

Could worship nature's God, nor madly hurl'd ^ 

Back to the bigot his intolerant curse. 

She stood among her sex in soul alon«. 

And seem'd the brijght twin spirit of his own. 

His vows were soon TOtum'd ; for woman's heart* 

When truly lov'd, is form*d of gentle mould : 
Not willingly would it bid love depart, 

Nor spurn the suitor with refusal cold. 
Yes, he was lov*d again, with love as true 
As that which bade hi^ throbbing heart first woo. 
And years pass'd on, and still that holy flame 

Retain'd its purity, and still each soul 
Clung dearer to the ofher, and became 

Fix*d with intenser thought upon the sole 
Probationary year, whose end would see 
The altar twine the *)oad of unity. 
And then it was that war— devouring war. 

Like the all-blighting pestilence, came o*er 
His home— his love— his power — and from afar. 

Louder than the loud ocean's loudest roar. 
Was heard the dying groan, the widow'd cry. 
Of thousands in their bitterest agony. 
And o'er his lands, his princely lands, the tread 

Of the invader sounded ; and his halls, 
Where he was wont to see the banquet spread 

With regal luxury, and all that calls 
'ITie nearly sated appetite, are now 
Become the prey of an ensanguin'd foe. 
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And Ms old sire, too, hi hU nigbt of life 

Is driven as an outcast ; and that form. 
Which he had called, in fancy's breath, his wife. 

Clings madly to him in this Uighting storm. 
With some few bandied vassals, who yet roam 
On the black ruin of their earliest horae> 
Ah, me ! it were a sight that ne*er before 

Had darken'd that bright realm, that sunny clime. 
The bloody band of war had chanpf'd that shore 

From one of revelry to one of cnme. 
Her marble domes are low, her sands are red 
*With freeman's blood, for home and freedom shed . 
Yet foot by foot, bath'd in its kindred blood. 

O'er ruins of flame, where death his revel held,. 
One arm led on^one form yet boldly stood 

To head the few, whose daring yet repeird 
The hostile blade, and even dying taught 
How dear the fall of liberty was bought. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Ah, me ! what form is that in raiment white 

That clings so to the warrior, and that sage 
Those few thin locks, toss'd by the breeze of night. 

Speak of the ravages of care and age 1 
What doth he in the field> where none should be. 
Save such as war with young activity 1 
Alas ! it is the sire, and maiden fair. 

Around whom gathers now the hostile press — 
Against whom gleams a host of sabres bare — 

From whom proceeds the cry of lost distress — 
And more than one licentious grasp is laid 
On the pale form of tlie yet strugglug maid. 
And in the warrior's breast their glaives have found 

A living sheath ; and, from each curaed blow 
The hero's crimson blood bedews the ground ; 

And 'midst the dead and dying is he low. 
While the lov'd plighted one is borne away. 
The richest, saddest trophy of the fray. 
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Nigiit, with her shroud of darkness, closed. Uie scene. 

And all is silent, save some feeble gzoan 
£!rom djring soldier, and a step between 

ItB echo and return, from some unknown 
And cautious seeker, who, with anxious tread. 
Stalks o'er the piles of dying and of dead. 
He seeks his master ; guided to the spot 

By the unburied slain, which form around 
A dreadful butchery, and tell the lot 

Of many in the battle field renown'd. 
Whose martial deeds were sung, in minstrel strain. 
To ears that ne'er will hear tliose strains again. 
And bloody corse from bloody corse is drawn. 

Yet bootless seems the toil, when, from the mass 
The sire's form ia dragged, bleeding and torn. 

By tread of steed and man. — Alas ! alas ) 
That he, whom shouting thousands hail'd their lord, 
Should perish, as an outcast, by the sword ! 

Anon, another warrior form is borne 

From the stark myriads : it is the one 
Who led the brave minority that morn ; 

And his, the anxious vassaFs, search is done, 
And his, the faithful arm — the duty strong, 
That bears the still existing form along-— 

Yes,. bears him to the cave, the only home 

Unravag'd and secure in that domain. 
That vast and rich inheritance, which some 

Few weeks before, his lost, his martial train. 
Had brightly studded, as the brilliant's gem. 
With their rich light, a monarch's diadem. 
And yellow sickness revell'd o'er the frame 

Of that lov'd master, and corroding care 
Repell'd returning health ; and thus there came 

Month after month, and still this buried pair 
Existed in entombment, only chaug'd 
When the true vassal for provision rang'd. 

I will not number out the dreary year 

They pass'd in cavem'd solitude ', suffice, 
vot. II. 18?7. u 
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That Adthfttl vaMal law hifl matter dear 

Break from their living tomb. Again the skies— 
The earth-^the ocean wave— the day— the night- 
Burst with redoubled gladness on his sight. 
But stiH the cloud of sadness o'er him hung. 

The tale of sorrow was but half reveal'd. 
And, in the fault* rings of a faithful tongue. 

The damning secret was bat half conceal'd ; | 

Twaa told in smothered accent— broken word — ^ 

And with the ear of keenest madness heard. 
A bridal had been seen — a bridal ring 

Had grac*d a lily finger, and the tow 
Given to him in days of revelling I 

Was yielded to the conqueror. Even now | 

She ruled, the stranger's consort, in those towers 
Where she had pass'd her first lov'd happiest hours. 
Yes, even o'er that land which once had been 

Her plighted love's inheritance— his home — 
Whose bowers, and shades, and lordly halls, had seen 

A pure heart's homage. What has all become 1 
Alas ! the lawless arm of war has made 
But a rich victim of the hapless maid ; 
For force, and threats of insult worse than death, ' 

Ai^d legend of his fall, and dungeon'd gloom, 
Twin'd round her marble brow the bridal wreath. 

And then they led her to her splendid doom ; 
And then the vow was breath'd — ^at least they said 
That it was spoken — she was as the dead. 
And thus the vassal friend bath told his lord 

The deadly secret — the oppressing tale. 
The phial of despair compuluve poured 

Over that withered heart. The senses fail. 
And madness revell'd. Day by day was heard 
The vassal's wailing o'er his phrensied lord. 
At length returning reason came, and then 

He fled that shore, and sought, in foreign clime. 
Oblivion of his wrongs— or that hour when 
He could revenge those injuries. At this time 
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The pirate Tesael chanc'd to make that port 
In virhich the chieftain exile harborage sought. 

And then he join 'd the robber horde, and time 
Pass'd on in daring rapine, and he won. 

As has before been told, these hearts of crime 
To follow wheresoe'er he should lead on. 

And now revenge has claimed her bloody rite, 

That hour for ^mich his eye has read the night. 

Yes, yes, he steers for that most fatal shore— 

That princely fortress— and the hoar is near, 
Which, night by night, his brain has pondered o'er. 

For which his once pure soul has given the dear. 
The mighty, price of ixmocence and rest. 
The unmatch'd bvter of a crimeless breast. 
For it had reached his ear, even while he ploughed 

The ocean as a rmegade, that he. 
The conqoeror, still was revelling with his crowd 

Of parasites, and slaves of infamy. 
In his once sacred home ; while to his breast 
The plighted one — the victim— still was press'd. 

And he has swoia that o'er that early home 

The blight of vengeance shall unsparing light, 
; Jatil its splendid columns have become 

A sepulchre of flame— the banquet night 
Be the funereal feast— the Bacchanal shout • 

Usher the intoxicated spirit out. 
And this is the dark hour — the hour of death—- 

The hour for which the fallen soul has sought 
With such intense anxiety, that breath. 

Life, soul, and utterance, have been as nought 
Compared with this dread purpose — on it hung 
The last bright thought, hope on his spirit flung, 
for this he ploughs the ocean billow now, 

And destiny would seem to wave him on. 
No light from heaven illumes night's dusky brow, 

The night star does not even smile upon 
This time of blood ; and all is dark and drear 
As the sad ^irit that is ruling there. 
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And spies and traitor guests have gone before. 
And unlatch'd portals wait the vengeful ba&d^ 

And unsuspecting is the threaten'd shore, 
No eye its vigil keeps — ^no faithful hand 

Stands guardian o'er the revel, as the bark 

Nears, with vindictive speed, its lordly mark* 

The turret light upon the water gleams. 

The shout of revelry fills the free air, 
And o'er the silent night the satyr screams 

Of riot strike upon the listening ear. 
Pointing the victim, as the lion*s growl 
Warns the bold hunter of his dangerous jnrowl. 
And there is one within the bark, who laughs. 

With demon mirth, this laughter back again — 
Who, from the cup of changeless memory, quaffs 

A pledge of vengeance, which has sear'd the brain*. 
Wliose whole frame trembles, now that hour is nigh 
Which he has sought for so incessantly. 

Yes ; for again he views his native shore — 

Home o&his princely fathers. Can it be 
That he, who wore the diadem of yore, 

Should come a renegade 1 That he should b» 
An outcast of his fellows, and become 
The parricidal spoiler of that home 1 
A tear is in the eye, and the bent brow 

I%^ot so dark as it was wont to be ; 
And o'er, that pale cheek is a brighter glow 

lliau human eye for many a day could see ;. 
And can it be that, now the victim lies 
Even at his feet, he will resign the prize 1 

Oh, no 1 it is a momentary pang 

At thought of years long past, and it is o'tsr. 
While all Uie demon seems again to hang 

Upon the vengeful soul. ' On for the shore, 
Mark yonder torch now waving from the strand. 
Steer as its signal light invites, and land.' 
The revellers riot at the banquet board. 

And mauy a brain is fired with wiling wine» 
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And many a coach no longer owns ita lord — 

A prostrate votary at the Bacchanal shrine } 
While those who fill the brimming goblet still. 
But show a nerveless hand and powerless will. 
And now the chief — the conqueror mUng there. 

Has raised the brimming teaming cup fiill high — 
Has given, with faultering word, • The fairest fair, 

The gentle lady of the hazel eye,' 
And the loud cheer of sycophant and slave 
Roars a rude honour to the pledge he gave. 
When, on the sleeping sense, the earthquake shout 

Of vengeance rouses, and the revel hall 
Is filled with rushing vassals, while without 

Echoes the groan of death — the feeble call 
For mercy — and the clash of angry steel— 
And then the carbine's more destructive peal. 
* To aims ! to arms !' Ah, me, the hour is gone. 

The buccanier has thrown his toil around. 
< Treason ! * By whom has this dark deed been done t 

* To arms I to arms V and shouts on shouts resound. 
' Seize on the traitors, or alive or dead 
A thousand ducats for the leader's head.' 

And then there is a laugh, a demon yell. 

Which rounds above the hostile battle cry. 
As though some fiend had left his native hell 

And thus derided mortal enmity. 
Oh ! such a horrid laugh of bitterness 
No ear before had heard, no heart could guess. 
And then before the portal stands the form 

Of him whose mirth has withered up the soul. 
The ruling demon of this bloody storm. 

Triumphant in his vengeance. Now the whole 
Dark truth is rushing on the vanquish'd eye. 
And ail that hope can proffer is to die. 

Oh, in that hour of fear, the banquet's power 
Has vanisfa'd, as though it had never been, 

The storm of death, with unexpected lour. 
Has Tous'd the dormant senses, and the keen 
u3 
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And cauteiising hand of tarror chac*d» 
From eveiy brain, all trace of wamail waite# 
And now, alas ! within that iron hand, 

Which waves the ready robber spoilers on. 
Is seen, in frantic wrath, the flaming brand 

To light the sacrifice that arm has won. 
Around, above, below, its flash has spread. 
By shakeless hand and heartless hatred fed» 
And yet not tamely do the destin'd yield. 

Bat forioos rush to shun the homd doom. 
Ah, me, they strike against an iron shield. 

For, pent within their splendid prison room. 
The narrow portal by their foe beset, 
They straggle but to twine more close the net 
The volnm'd smoke, the rav'nous flame rolls on, 

A fiery ocean, in whose wave of Kght 
Is buried ('tis an everlasting bourne) 

The guiltless and the guilty, while the night. 
Frighted from darkness, from her flame-ting'd oloud. 
Hangs o'er the dying as a bloody shrood. 
There is a shriek, so shrill, that dying groan— 

The shout of anguish— the curse of despair — 
The bitter laugh ^madness — the death moan- 
All yield it sufleraace as it blights the air^ 
It even sounds above the 4am cary. 
And shadows o'er the voice of victory. 
And they, the robber victors, even pause. 

And shudder o'er their triumph, at its sound. 
And tongue is busy, as it craves the cause 

Of such a syren yell, whkh seem'd to bound 
like the swift meteor firom the earth to sky. 
As swift, and oh I as fieoy, was that cry. 
Look o'er yon portal, o'er that sea of flame, 

A female form is struggling with the grave. 
Eye has not often seen so fair a dame, 

Heart never beat that would not be the slave 
To loveliness so lovely. Who could eee, 
Unmov'd, that eye's immortal witchery 1 
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'Tis the betrotheO ! * 'Tia her, my love, my joy- 
Light of my soul, Bweet phantom of my dwam 1 
Oh ! I may hate thee, Ada, but destroy 

Those charms which lit my life's delusive beam* 
I cannot — dare not.~-Slaves, unhand I say, 
God of my fathers ! ! Ada ! Ada ! stay I ! !' 
'Tis said — *tis done— ^the wall of fire to pierce 

Is but a lightning act. What though the flame 
M^ fiercely bum, the bosom bums as fierce. 

The fuel by rage— despair, is given the same. 
Oh ! every eye is bent with anxious gaze. 
And even men of blood have leam'd to praise. 

He straggles with the burning mass — ^he gains 

The spiral staircase — ^with a bound ascends. 
The mouldering roin scarce the weight sustains— 

It totters-i^aad it £alls — yet stiU he wends 
His perilous way— the fiery prison now 
He shares with her his idol and his woe. 
And then there is a i^ziek ; but, oh ! the first 

And this have no communion, and his breast. 
So lately fiU'd with vengeance most accurs'd 

Is that on which her drooping form does rest. 
They parted last in peril ; and they meet 
Where peril never jevell'd more complete. 

And now he bears her to the lattice height, 

They do not see the mddy sky aboTe— 
They oo not heed the rolling tide of Ught— 

Around — beneath — ^and o*er them-^love, pure love, 
Long cheilsh'd, smothered fondness, only now 
lights either heart, and lightens either brow. • 
They stand upon the tottering casement base. 

The pirate horde in vain essay to aid. 
Even now the fire hath reached their resting place, 

The burning flame, with vengeance, which delayed, 
Beams with increased strength, has seized with might 
Of giant in his madness, on that height. 
There is a groan', from all that gathered throng, 

That shakes the ooncave heavens— there is a tear 
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On cheeks which have not felt that moisture long-* 
A trembling in those bosoms, to which fear 

Has long been exile —even pity dawns 

In soals which ever met her prayer with scorns. 

There is a crash— a scream— a ruddy blaze — 
A cloud of smoke commingled with the sky — 

A shout of agony from those who gaze — 
Those stately towers ! ah, me, how low they lie*— 

'TIS o'er — 'tis o'er, beneath that burning mass 

To death the victor and the victim pass. 



SXTRAGTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF 

A LITERARY LOUNGER. 

VOLTAIRE. 

In 1760, Voltaire was informed that a niece of 
Comeille's was reduced to a state of the neatest po* 
verty: he immediately afforded her assistance; ob* 
serving, at the same time, that it was the duty of a 
soldier to assist the niece of his general ! 

DR. CHBTMB. 

While some one was talking before this acute Scots- 
man of the excellence of human nature, ' Hoot, hoot, 
mon,' says he, * human nature is a rogue and a scoon- 
drel ; or why would it perpetually stand in need of laws 
and of religion V 

DR. YOUNO. 

This divine writer was so much in earnest in what- 
ever he was doing, that, preaching one day at the 
Chapel Royal before George II. and observing him ex- 
tremely inattentive, he raised his voice very much; 
and, finding that ineffectual, he burst into tears. 

JAMBS THOMSON, 

Though a man of an active miod, was oppressed with 
a heavy and sluggish body, and was extremely inactive 
and indolent. Dr. Bum^, the author of the ' History 
of Music,' visiting him one day at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, found him in bed, with the curtains closed 
and the windows shut ; and, asking him why he re- 
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mained so long in bed, was answered by him* in tho 
Scottish accent, * Why, mon, I had no motive to rise.* 

Thomson lived in Kew Lane, Richmond, in a house 
which is now called Hosedale, and is in the possession 
of a lady, who, from her rural propensity, is with pe- 
culiar propriety destined to retrace the footsteps of the 
refmed and elegant author of the ' Seasons.' 

AN EXAMPLE OF ORIGINAL IRISH GENIUS. 

An English gentleman was writing a letter in a 
colTee-house, and, perceiving that an Irishman stand- 
ing behind him was taking that liberty which Par- 
menio used with his friend Alexander, instead of 
putting his seal upon the lips of the curi<ms impertinent, 
the English gentleman thought proper to reprove the 
Hibernian, if not with delicacy, at least with poetical 
justice. He concluded writing his letter in these 
words : ' I would say more, but a damned tall Irish* 
man is reading over my shoulder every word I write.' 

' You lie, you scoundrel,' said the self- convicted 
Hibernian. 

BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

The difficulties which dramatic authors are doomed 
to encounter have been often enough complained of. 
The following whimsical enumeration of the serious 
annoyances to .which the author of a French farce, 
called Le Petit Maitre malgri lui, was exposed, places 
the matter in an odd light. The author states them in 
his preface. 

' After writing and getting the following trifle re- 
ceived and rehearsed, not without much trouble, the 
day for its performance was announced, but, on the in- 
stant of drawing up the curtain, the principal performer 
running across the stage with thoughtless eagerness, 
met with the head of a candle- snuffer making his way 
in an opposite direction, full speed; the concussion 
stunned and laid both parties on the floor ; they were 
much hurt, and the business of the evening was post- 
poned. 

' Being advertised a second time, a fortnight after, 
the principal actress, a woman not given to excess^ be- 
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came so intoxicated with a cordial, called Parftdte 
Amour, which had been reconunended by an attendant 
at the theatre for a stomach complaint, that she was 
neither able to stand nor speak. 

' On attempting & third representation, things at 
the commencement seemed to proceed smoothly, bat« 
in an interesting scene between a lover and his mistress, 
the actors of which had, in fact, once been the cha- 
racters thev represented, the hero, in a transport of 
pflkssion, indamed by the part he plaved, and probably 
stimulated by a recollection of his former attachment, 
ventured on a kiss. 

' The lad^, disgusted at his former inconstancy, or 
his present indecorum, saluted him with a smart box 
on the ear, which he repaid with interest ; and they 
proceeded tp abuse each other in gross terms, in the 
face of the audience ; after considerable delay, and an 
apology from the offenders, they were per^tted to 
proceed, and the piece succeedea.' 

DR. DONNS, DEAN OP ST. PAUl's. 

This learned divine having married a lady of a rich 
and noble family without the consent of her parents, 
was treated by them with great asperity. Having been 
told by the £akther that he was to expect no money from 
him, the doctor went home, and wrote the following 
note to him : ' John Donne : Anne Donne : VMdont, 
This quibble had the desired effect, and the distressed 
couple were restored to favour. 

It was said of Donne, as of Picas de Mirandola, that 

he was rather bom wise than made so by study ; yet, 

* as his biographer tells us, ' he left behind him the 

resultaoce of fourteen hundred authors, most of them 

abridged and analysed with his own hand.' 

DONATELLO. 

The enthusiasm of ardent and of forcible minds 
appears madness to those who are dull and phlegmatic. 
The pleasure it inspires is the greatest and most inde- 
pendent remuneration that men of genius receive for 
their efforts and exertions. Donatello, the great Flo- 
rentine sculptor, had been long working at his statue 
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of Judith 'y and, on giving the last stroke of the chisel 
to it, he waa beard to exclaim, * Parla i speak now, I 
am sure you can!' 

GODBAU, BISHOP OF VENICB, 

Used to say, that to compose was an author's heaven ; 
to correct his work, an author's purgatory; but to 
correct the press, an author's hell. 

THE ADVBNTURB8 OF WORMINGTON. 
CHAPTER III. 

Om recovering my senses I found myself in the cabin 
of a small vessel, extended on a couch. Two young 
men, perfectly black, were employed in rubbing me 
from head to feet. I endeavoured to rise, but found 
that I was too weak. They gently placed me in a 
sitting posture, making signs that I should not exert 
myself, and maiide me swallow a cup of a kind of spirit, 
unlike in flavour to any that I had before tasted. I 
was then removed to another couch and covered with 
blankets. I soon felt a drowsiness creeping over me, 
and insensibly fell asleep. 

I did not awake till noon of the following day. I 
found the same young men watching over me, and with 
them a third, who appeared an elder brother. His 
countenance expressed the greatest solicitude, and by 
gestures he inquired how I felt. I made signs that I 
felt quite well, and was disposed to rise. Indeed I 
felt not the slightest ill effects from my immersion. He 
then pointed to a comer of the couch, in which were 
placed Hnen and a dress similar to his own, and 
retired. I dressed myself, and ascended on deck. 

I found that I was in a vessel of a construction 
different from uiy that I had hitherto seen. It had 
two masts, and each mast a single sail of immense 
sixe, stretched on a bamboo, which, rising .from the 
deck a few feet before the mast, crossed it, and was 
drawn by ropes into a curve, the upper end pointing 
towards the stem. The shape of the sail was not 
unlike that of the ^angof a bird. 
I found my three preservers on deck awaiting my 
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amv|U» • Tbeir joy on Beein^ me perfectly recovered 
appeared extreme ; but all attempts at an interchange 
of ideas by language proved futile. They presented 
me with roasted roots, resembling potatoes in flavour^ 
and a kind of tea made of some aromatic herb, agree- 
able to the tasie. Indeed the appetite I felt would 
have rendered any refreshment acceptable. I had now 
leisure to observe my companions. They were young 
men, apparently brothers, the eldest about twenty- five 
years of age ; with slight figures, small features, dark 
mild eyes, and beautifully white teeth. Their hair was 
black and curled, and their skin of a polished jet. 
Their dress consisted of a short jacket of blue velvet, 
with wide sleeves, ending at the wrist in a wide cuff or 
bracelet of silver lace, fastened tight to the wrist ; a 
waistcoat of silver stuff; and wide trowsers, of fine 
.linen, united to the waistcoat at the waist by a broad 
belt of scarlet leather, buttoned in front with large 
buttons of carved ivory. At the neck appeared the 
collar of a shirt of fine cotton, tied with a string of 
blue silk. All wore sandals of scarlet leather, withou- 
stockings. Tbeir heads were bare. 

Their countenances were so similar* that, but for » 
slight difference in size, I could scarcely have distin. 
guished them apart. The vessel had a crew of tweh , 
young blacks, in dresses similar in make to those 
have described, but the materials of white cotton stu - 
All wore sandals of various colours. The eldest 
the brothers, as 1 afterwards found they really wer 
was the commander of the vessel. 

We were soling up a river, in most parts of abou 
two miles in breadth, on each side of which were ex 
tensive banks of sand and shingles; with here am 
there ^ bank of low, level, unconnected rocks, covere< 
with a gieen weed, and projecting into the water so fa 
as to render the channel not more than a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, and retreating as far as the eye could 
reach. . But, except the sea- weeds, not the slightest 
appearance was to be seen of^egetation. On either 
side of the river appeared only a dreary waste. 
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I endeavoured to gather from my companions whither 
we were going. By signs they gave me to understand 
that we were going to their country and home, and 
that I should meet there a most welcome reception; 
This they exi>ressed by pointing at the river, and 
placing one of my hands on their own bosoms. 

For fifteen days we continued to sail up the river» 
through the same dreary waste ; while 1 still received 
from the three brothers every mark of sympathy and 
kindness. 

There was a mildness in their manners, and a warmth 
of fraternal afiection towards each other, in the de* 
portment of my new friends, which attracted involuntary 
regard. There was also a certain superiority of manner, 
and amaaifestation of mutual kindness in the behaviour 
of the whole crew, which excited a degree of respect. 
Their habits and manners were evidently different from 
the men of the same class I had been accus^med 
to see. 

\ In vain I endeavoured to conjecture to what nation or 
^religion they could belong. They had observances of 
which I had never heard. In particular, I noticed 
ithat sometimes, for a few minutes after the rising and 
-before the setting of the sun, each would retire for a 
#ew moments to a comer of the deck, alone, and, with 
^ihis eyes fixed on that glorious luminary, would appear 
•*br some moments lost in thought, and abstracted from 
^41 surrounding objects. At these moments I found that 
interruption was considered indecorous. Asain, al- 
though the three brothers were evidently of high rank, 
^and the officers of the vessel, there ensted a degree 
-of familiarity between them and the crew quite in- 
k;onsistent with the European ideas of discipline. I 
, ^observed no peremptory orders given, no assumption of 
isuperiority ; the slightest intimation appeared to be 
i received and obeyed as a command. 

Excepting a bow and arrows which were suspended 
in the cabin there were no arms on board. The three 
brothers wore no swords ; and with the use of fire-arms 
they appeared to be perfectly unacquainted. 
VOL, II. 182f. X 
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Oq the Bixteenth day» I was awoke early by my 
preservers, who, with looks of joy in their counte- 
nances, made signs that I should rise and come on 
deck. I dressed myself hastily, and on going on deck, 
in place of the dreary and comfortless desert we had 
been sailing through the preceding day, I was surprised 
by the most beautiful prospect I had ever beheld. On 
each side of the river was a plain flourishing in the 
most delightful verdure, studded with villages and plan- 
tations ', while here and there were scattered little en- 
closed corn-fields and gardens. In the distance, and 
terminating the prospect, were lofty hills, whose richly 
wooded sides delighted the eye at once with all the 
tints of all the stages of progressive vegetation. When 
my companions had sufficiently enjoyed my surprise, 
th^y gave me to understand that we had now entered 
their country, to which they gave the name of Almeria, 
and intimated that in a few days we should reach the 
capital. For three days we continued to navigate 
, through a most delightful country,sometime8 passing rich 
meadows and fields, on which cultivation appear^ to 
have exhausted its arts ; at other times passing through 
overhanging woods, of which the lofty trees were so 
close and umbrageous, as almost to intercept the light 
of day. From amongst their branches a gigantic elk 
wouldsometimes present his spreading horns, and stare 
at us as we passed in all the insolence of savage re- 
pose, looking as if he thought flight unnecessarv* 

Sometimes we surprised the startled alligator basking 
on a sedgy bank, when he would shuffle hastily into 
the stream. 

In the meadows were feeding goats and sheep, and 
herds of a small cattle, which I supposed to be of the 
buffalo kind. 

As we sailed by villages, the inhabitants came down 
to the water's edge to salute us as we passed. I was 
surprised by the kind familiarity of the gestures which 
acconipanied the greetings on these occasions. The 
acquaintance of my associates seemed to be universal ; 
or rather one would have supposed all the inhabitants 
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of the country to be of one family — ^a supposition fa- 
voured indeed by the general similarity of feature 
which prevailed. 

On the fourth day we arrived at the capital. On 
a hasty glance it appeared rather a cultivated plain 
than a populous city ; each house standing detached in 
its own garden and enclosure. There were neither 
streets nor squares ; and the importance of the place 
could only be surmised from the appearance of a dome 
or a spire of white marble, which, peeping up here and 
there above a little grass, marked the site of a temple, 
or of some other public buildiog. 

Altogether the prospect was most animating. The 
neatness of the liouses, each being painted white, and 
having a sort of green or pink canvas — the beauty of 
the. gardens — the rich and varied tints of tfropical 
vegetation — the serenity of the sky — boats with sails 
of every colour, and hulls of the most grotesque and 
fanciful shapes, traversing the river in ^1 directions ; 
the whole presented a sceae which appeared to me an 
embodied dream, or realized fairy tale. 

We landed in the midst of a dense crowd, assem- 
bled to witness our arrival. But how shall I express 
the astonishment which our appearance excited. I 
was the first white man that had ever been seen in the 
country ; and, that the complexion of my face was 
natural, was perhaps the last idea that would have 
occurred to most of the crowd. Seeing me dressed in 
the habit of their own country, the people took me at 
first for a countryman who had met with some de* 
plorable misfortune ; the general impression was, that 
I had fallen into boiling water, and been severely 
scalded ; and it was not without signs of the greatest 
confusion, that some discovered their mistake. On 
reaching the house of my preservers, I was introduced 
to their father, a m&a. of a venerable aspect, appa- 
rently eighty years of age. I afterwards learned that 
he was mucn older. His deportment was remarkably 
mild and dignified; his address inspired confidence, 
and every lo ok beamed kindness and philanthropy. He 
recciyed his children in a manner which led me to 
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suppose that theb absence had been long, and had 
occasioned anxiew; and the children accosted the 
father with looks oi such profound respect, as convinced 
me that whatever might be their religion, filial piety 
was amongst their virtues. His looks expressed much 
surprise on seeing me ; and, having received an account 
of me in a few words from the eldest brother, he bade 
me welcome by placing both of my hands on his bosom ; 
he made signs that I should repose on a couch, and in 
the same manner intimated that I was to consider my- 
self as at home, and as one of his own family ; that he 
adopted me as a fourth son. He filled, as I afterwards 
learned, an important station^ the duties of which con- 
sisted in collecting and preparing a species of shell 
which is used b^ these people as coin. 

When I was mtroduced to the old man he was re- 
posing on a low couch in a sort of vestibule or entrance 
hall, the sides of which were formed of pannels of a 
kind of wood in colour resembling sandal wood, and 
were decorated with spears, and bows and arrows, 
arranged in a variety of tasteful and fantastic figures. 

In ihe centre of the apartment was a large basin of 
white marble sunk in the floor, and in the centre of the 
basin, elevated on a pedestal, stood an immense porce- 
lain vase, ornamented with figures in alto relievo. 
From the top of the vase rose several little fountains of 
pure water, which played over it in the form of niin- 
bows, and then fell into the basin beneath. 

From the moment of my cordial reception by the old 
man, I was considered as, in all respects, one of the 
family. I had an apartment assigned to me , I was 
admitted' into their order ; I joined, as far as my igno- 
rance of their language would peraut, in all their 
amuBements and pursuits ; and was on all occasions, 
by the younger branches of the family, treated as a 
brother. I made it my first business to acquire the 
language. 

Here, however, I will anticipate a little, and gratify 
the curiosih^ of my reader by giving some account of 
the extraordinary people amongst whom, by a singular 
mterpositioa of Divine Providence, I was thrown. 
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GCKMAN POPULAR STOftlES. 

The appearance of the fourth edition of this very 
ingenious work affords us an opportunity of expressing^ 
our opinion of its merits. We gladly avail ourselved 
of the occasion to bear testimony not only to the worth 
of the original stories, but to the rare ability with 
which the translation has been executed. The gentle- 
man by whom the greater part of it has been perform* 
ed chooses to preserve a strict incognito. As we do 
not hold mere public curiosity to be a sufficient reason 
for infringing the secrecy wi^ which he has chosen to 
surround himself, we shall respect his scruples, in- 
dulging ourselves with only one observation — that we 
do not think the professor of any science, however 
grave, need hesitate to avow himself the author of 
such a book as the ' German Popular Stories.' 

'J'he tales are selected from collections made by two 
very distinguished Gernran literary antiquaries, M^essrs. 
John and William Grimm. These gentlemen, in the 
course of their endeavours to trace thef origin of the 
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literatQTd of their country, and more particularly its 
popular literature, went to the fountain head of such 
knowledge. They sought among the unsophisticated 
peasantry of remote districts for the tales and poems 
which were coeval with their nation, and had heeii 
handed down by tradition from the first fathers of the 
land. 

A large portion of their labours has been devoted to 
fairy tales, and to such narrations as have been com- 
posed expressly for children. To these, too, the 
translator of the volume before us has confined himself. 
What adds to their interest in a high degree is, that 
many of them bear a close analogy U> tales of ft simi- 
lar character which have been current in England 
from the earliest period, and which are by this means, 
as well as by otJiers not less satisfactory, proved to 
have had their origin in one common source, which 
has somewhere been called ' the great northern store- 
house of fiction.' It is perfectly true, as has been 
observed by the author of a very able paper in the 
^ Quarterly Review,' that ' Jack, conmonljr called the 
Giant*killBr, andlliomas Thumb, landed in £ng{and 
from the very same hulls and war-ships wbich con- 
veyed Hengist and Horsa, and Ebba the Saxon.' 

The translator very ably pleads the cause of the 
nursery fictions against the false notions of modem tm- 
provements, as tlieir professors would have them called, 
and thinks, with all rational and unaffected people, 
that the good old stories of the simpler times which 
have preceded us are more likely to exercise the fancies 
of children in a wholesome manner than the fantastic 
contrivances which would make whole nurseries full of 
lisping chemists and leading-string mathematicians. 
We are totis viribus on his side, and we do not despair 
of its final triumph over the innovators. Nothing can 
aid its success more than such works as this, in 
which a man of more than common literary attain- 
ments, a deep critic, and clever writer, undertakes the 
amiable, rather than the dignified, task of catering for 
the amusement of the nurseries. Not that we would 
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l^ive it understood that the ' Gennan Popular Storiea ' 
are fit only for children to read. Some oC theia 
are extremely happy in point of invention — all of 
them fanciful ; and the notes which accompany them- 
contain some curious particulars respecting the remote 
literature of the northern nations. 

If any thing seem wanting to add to their excellence 
and attractions, it is furnished by the spirited etchings 
of Mr. G. Cruikshank, which are not only exquisite in> 
themselves, and incomparably better than those of any 
other living artist, but are among the best productions 
of his distinguished talent. One of them has been: 
copied on wood for the illustration of an extract from 
the work. 

The tale to which the above cat refers is one of ft 
class which are common enough in England as in all 
other nations, respecting a description of diminutive 
aupematural beings, who are supposed to take a close 
interest in the domestic affairs of the people in whose 
houses they Uve. In Scotland they are called brownies ^ 
in Ireland iuprechauns; and in England fafriesr or 
elves. We do not, however, remember to Itave heard 
ef any of the species more docile or domesticated than 
those of whom our.present tale tells. 

THE ELVBS AND THE SHOEMAKER. 

There was once a shoemaker who worked very hard, 
and was very honest ; but still he could not earn enough 
to live upon, and at last all he had in the world wa» 
gone, except just les^ther enough to make one pair of 
shoes. Then he cut them all ready to make up the 
next day, meaning to get up early in the morning to 
work. His conscience was clear and his heart light 
amidst all his troubles ; so he went peaceably to bed, 
left all his cares to heaven, and fell asleop. In the 
morning, after he had said his prayers, he set himself 
down to his work, when, to his great wonder, there 
stood the shoes, all ready made, upon the table. The 
good man knew not what to say or think of this straoge 
event. He looked at the workmanship ^ there was not 
Y 2 
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one f^ae stitch in the whole job ; and all wa^ao nest 
and true, that it wa« quite a masterpiece. 

That same day a caetomer came in, and- the shoes 
soited him so well that he willingly paid a price- higher 
than usual for them ; and the poor shoemaker with the- 
money bought leather enough to make two pair more-- 
In the evening he cat out the work, and went to bed 
early that he might get up and begin betimes next 
day : but he was saved all the trouble, for when he got 
up in the morning the work was done ready to his 
hand* Soon in came buyers, who paid him hand- 
somely for his goods, so that he bought leather enough 
for four pair more. He cut out the work again over 
night, and found it done in the morning as before ; and 
so it went oii for some time ; what was got ready in 
the evening was always done by daybreak,, and the 
good man soon became thriving and well off again. 

One evening about Christmas time, as he and his 
wife were sitting over the fire chatting together, he 
said to her, ' I should like to sit up and watch to- 
night, that we may see who it is that comes and does 
my work for me.^ The wife liked the thought; ao 
they left a light . burning, and hid themselves ia » 
comer of the room behind a curtain that was hung up 
there, and watched what should happen. 

As soon as it was midniirht there eame two little 
naked dwarfs ; and they sat themselves upon the shoe- 
msker's bench, took up all the work that was cut out, 
and began to ply with their little fingers, stitching and 
rapping and tapping away at such a rate, that the shoe- 
maker was all wonder, and could not take his eyes off 
for a moment. And on they went till the job was 
quite done, and the shoes stood ready for use upon the 
table. This was long before day-break ; and then they 
bustled away as quick as lightning. 

The next day the wife said to the shoemaker,. 
* These little wights have made us rich, and we ought 
to be thankful to them, and do them a good turn if we 
can* I am quite sony to see Uiem run about as they 
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do ; they haver nothing' upon their backs to keep off 
the cold. I'll tell you what, I will make each of them 
a shirt, and a coat and waistcoat, and a pair of panta- 
loons into the bargain ; do you make each of them a 
little pair of shoes/ 

The thought pleased the good shoemaker very much ; 
and one evening, when all the things were ready, they 
laid them on the table instead of the work tliat they 
used to cut oiit, and then Went and hid themselves to 
watch what the little elves would do. About midnight 
they came in, and were going to sit do>vn to their work 
as usual ; but when they saw the clothes lying for 
th^m, they laughed and chuckled and were greatly de- 
lighted. They then dressed themsslves in the twin- 
kling of an eye, and danced and capered and sprang 
About as merry as could be, till at last they danced out 
at the door over the green ; and the shoemaker saw 
them no more : but every thing went well with him; 
from that time forward as long as he lived. 

The ♦ Jew in the Bush' is another story of somewhat 
familiar incidents, but yet with novelty enough to make 
it amusing, and is, besides, illustrated with one of 
G. Cruikshank's best etchings. 

THE JEW IN THE BUSH. 

A farmer had a faithful and diligent servant, who 
had worked hard for him three years, without having 
been paid any wages. At last it came into the man's 
head that he would not go on thus without pay any 
longer ; so he went to his master, and said, ' I have 
worked hard for you a long time, T will trust to you to 
Srive me what 1 deserve to ^>ave for my trouble.* The 
farmer was a sad miser, and knew that his man was 
very simple-hearted; so he took out threepence^ and 
gave him for every year's service a penny. The poor 
fellow thought it was a great deal of money to have, 
and said to himself, • Why should I work hard, and 
live here on bad fare any longer? I can now travel 
into the wide world, and make myself merry.' With 
that he put his money into his purse, and set out, roam- 
ing over hill and valley. 
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A» he jogged along over the toAdB,. singing and 
dancing, a &tle dwarf met him, and asked him what 
made him ao merry. 'Why, what ahould make,m& 
down-hearted r said he; *Iam sound in health and 
' rich in purse, what should I care for 1 I have saved 
up my three years' earnings, and have it all safe in my 
pocket.' < How much may it come to V said the Httla 
man. ' Full threepence,' replied the countryman. ' I 
wish you would give them to me,' said the other ; ' I 
am very poor»' Then the man pitied him, and gave 
him all he had ; and the little dwarf said in return*. 
' As yon have such a kind good hearty I will grant you 
three wishes — one for each penny; so ehoose whatever 
you like.' Then the countryman rejoiced at his good 
luck, and said,. ' I like many things hetter than money : 
firsts I will have a bow that will bring down every 
thing I shoot at ^ secondly, a^^ddle that will set every 
one dancing that hears me play upon it ; and thirdly, I 
should like that every, one should grant what I a[iik.' 
The dwarf said he should have his three wishes ;. so 
he gave him the bow and fiddle, and went his way. 

Our honest friend journeyed on his way too ; and if 
he was merry before, he was now ten times more so* 
He had not gone far before he met an old Jew : cloee 
hy them stood a tree, and on the topmost twig sat ft 
thrush singing away most joyfully . ' Oh, what a pretty 
bird!' said the Jew: <I would give a great deal of 
money to have such a one.' * If that's all,' said the 
countrymim» ' I will soon bring it down/ Then he took 
up his bow, and down fell the thrush into the bushes 
at the foot of the tree. The Jew crept into the bueh to 
find it; but as soon as heliad got into the middle, hia 
comjpanion took up his fiddle and played away, and 
the Jew besan to dance and spring about, capering 
higher and nigher in the air. The Uioms soon began 
to tear his clothes till they all hung in rags about him, 
and he himself was all scratched and wounded, so 
that the blood ran down. • Oh, for heaven's sake !' 
<:ried the Jew, 'master! master! pray let the fiddle 
alone. What have I done to deserve this I' 'Thoa 
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hast shaved many a poor soul close enoagh/ smd the 
other; 'thoa art only meeting tby reward:* so* he 
played up another tune. Then the Jew begaa to* beg 
and pray, and said he woald give money for his liberty ; 
bat he did not come up to the musician's price- for 
some time, and he danced him along brisker and 
brisker, and the Jew bid higher and higher, till at last 
he offered a round hundred florins that he- had in his 
purse, and had just gained by cheating some poor fel- 
low. When the countryman saw so much money, ha 
said, ' I will agre» to the bargain.' So he took tlie 
purse, put up his fiddle, and travelled onk^ very well 
pleased with his bargain. 

Meanwhile the Jew crept out of the bush half- 
naked and} vk a piteous plight, and began to ponder 
how he should take his revenge, and serve his> lale 
companion some trick. At last he went to the judge, 
and said that a rascal had robbed him- of his money, 
and beaten' him into the bargain ; and that the fellow 
who did it carried a bow at Ms back and a fiddle bung 
round his neek. Then the jodge sent out his officers 
to bring up the iban wherever they should find him ; 
and he was soon caught and brought up to be tried. 

ThaJew began to tell his tale, and said he had been 
robbed ef hts money. * No,, you gave it me for playing 
a tnne to you,' said the countryman ; but the jiid^ told 
him that was not likely, and cut the- mattes short by 
sending him off to the gallows. 

So away he was taken ; but as he stood on the steps 
he said,. ' My Lord Judge, may it please you to grant 
me one last revest.' ' Aiiy thing but thy life/ replied 
the other. * No,' said he, ' I do not ask my life ; only 
let me play upon my fiddle for the last time.' The 
Jew cried out, ' Oh, no ! no ! for heaven's sake don't 
listen to him I don't listen- toliim!' But the judge 
said, 'It is only for this once, he will soon have done.' 
The fact was, he could not say no to the request, be^ 
cause of the dwarf's third gift. 

Then the Jew said, ' Bind me fast, bind me fast, '" 
pity's sake.* But the countryman seized his f 
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and struck up a tune, aud at the first note judge^* 
clerks, oad jailer, set a-going; all began capering, and 
no one could bold the Jew. At the eecond note the 
hangman let his prisoner go, and danced also, and by 
the time he had played the first bar of the tune, all 
were dancing together— judge, court, and Jew, and all 
the people who had followed to look on. At first the 
thing was merry and joyous enough; but when it had 
gone on a while, and there seemed to be no end of 
playing or dancing, they began to cn^ out, and beg 
him to leave off; but he stopt not a whit the more for 
their begging, till the judge not only gave him his life» 
but said he would give him back the hundred florins. 

Then he called to the Jew, and said, ' Tell us now, 
you vagabond, where you got that gold, or I shall plsy 
on for your amusem^it only.' ** I stole it,' said the 
Jew> before all the people; 'I acknowledge that I 
stole it, and that you earned it fairly.' Then the 
countryman stopt his fiddle, and left the Jew to take 
his place at the gallows. 

One more story, and we have done with our extracts. 

RUMP£L-STILTS«XrN. 

In a certain kingdom once lived a poor miller who 
had a very beautiful daughter. She was moreover very 
shrewd and clever; and the miller was so vain and 
proud of her, that he ene day told the king of the land 
that his daughter could spin gold out of straw. Now 
this kine was very fond of money ; and whea he heard 
the milwr'B beast, his greediness was raised, and he 
sent for the girl to be brought before him. Then he led 
her to a chamber where there was a great heap of straw, 
gave her a spinning-wheel, and said, ' All this must be 
spun into gold before morning, as you value yotir life.' 
It was in vain that the poor maiden said that she could 
do no such thing, the chamber was locked and she was 
left alone. 

She sat down in one comer of the room and began to 
bewail her hard fate, when on a sudden the door open- 
ed, and a droll-looking little man hobbled in, and said 
*■ Good morrow to you, my good lass, what are you 
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weeping for T* ' Alas !' aDswered she, '.I must spin this 
straw into gold, and I know not how.' ' What will you 
give me/ said the little man> 'to do it for youl' *My 
necklace/ replied the maiden. He took her at her 
word, and sat himself down to the wheel ; round about 
it went merrily, and the work was quickly done and the 
gold all spun. 

When the king came and saw this, he was greatly 
astonished and pleased -, but his heart grew still more 
greedy of gain, and he shut up the miller*s daughter 
again with a fresh task. Then she knew not what to 
do, and sat down once more to weep ; but the little man 
soon opened the door, and sud ' What will you give me 
to do your task V * The ring on my finger,* replied she. 
So her Httle friend took the ring, and began to work at 
the wheel, till by the morning all was done again. 

The king was greatly deUghted to see all this glitter- 
ing treasure ; but still he had not enough ; so he took 
the miller*s daughter into a yet larger room, and said 
' All this must be spun to-night ; and if it is, you shall 
be my queen.' As soon as she was alone the dwarf 
came in, and said ' What will you give me to spin gold 
for you this third time V *I have nothing left,' said she. 
'Then. say you will give me,' said the little man, 
* your first Uttle child when you are queen/ * That 
may never be,' thought the miller's daughter : and as 
she knew no other way to get her task done, she said 
she would do what he asked, and he spun once more 
the heap of gold. The kin^ came in the morning, and 
finding all he wanted, married her, and so the miller's 
daug)^ really became queen. 

At the birth of her first little child the queen was 
verv glad, and forgot the little man and what she had 
said ; but one day he came- into her chamber and put 
her in mind of it. Then she grieved sorely at her mis- 
fortune, and offered him all the wealth of the kingdom 
in exchange ; but in vain, till at last her tears softened 
him, and he said * I will give you three days' lgrace» 
and if during that time you tell me my name, you shall 
keep your child/ 
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Now the que^ lay awake all night, thibkl&g of all 
tbe odd names that sbe had ever heard, and dispatched 
nvsssengers all over the land to seek after, new ones. 
Tite next day the little man came, and she began with 
Timothy, Benjamin, Jeremiah, and all the names she 
could remember ; but to all of them he said, * That's 
not my nar.ie.* 

The second day she began with all the comical names 
she could hear of. Bandy -legs. Hunch-back, Crook* 
shanks, and so on ; bat the little gentleman still said 
to every one of tliem, * That's not my name.' 

The third day one of the messengers came back, and 
said ' I can hear of no other names ; but yesterday, as 
I was climbing a high hill among the trees of the forest 
where tbe fox and the hare bid each other good night, 
I saw a little hut, and before the hut burnt a fire, and 
round about the fire a funny little man danced upon 
one leg, and sang 

* Merrily the feast I'll make. 
To-day I'll brew, to-morrow bake j 
Merrily I'll dance and sing. 
For next day will a stranger bring ; 
Little does my lady dream 
Rumpel-stilts-kin is my name !' 
When the queen heard this, she jumped for joy, and ad 
soon as her little visitor came, and said ' Now, lady, 
what is my name? * Is it JohnV asked she. 'No 4' 
•IsitTomr *No!* 

*Can your name be Rumpel-stilts-kini' 

*Some witch told you that! some witch told you 
that !' cried the little man, and dashed his right foot 
in a rage so deep into the floor, (jiat he was forced to 
lay hold of it with both hands to pull it out. Tlien he 
made the best of his way ofF, while every body laughed 
at him for having all his trouble for nothing. 

In conclusion, we must say that we could not hit upon 
a better book as a Christmas present to children, nor 
a more simasing one to older persons who are delighted 
to recollect. the days when the world was all joy and 
pastime with them. 
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The birds had fled tlie haunts of men. 

The midnight's stars above were shining, 
And silence reign'd o'er hill and glen. 

Whilst I upon a couch reclining, 
Wooed gentle slumber to my breast. 

Sweet refuge from life's busy care. 
Save, when by guilty fears opprest. 

The troubled spirit rests not there ; 
All motionless as death E lay. 

Then fancy lit her taper bright. 
And like realities of day, 

Form'd the lone visions of the night. 

Methoughl — that by a fountain's side, 

Gaising on its rippling waters, 
A maiden stood, in modest pride. 

And fairer than earth's fairest daughters ; 
Her tresses of the deepest jet 
Over a brow of pearl were set. 

And floated in the breeze ; 
Her form in gracefulness might vie, 
With those who bright in majssty. 
And circling round th' eternal throne. 
Receive a lustre not their own ; 
She seem'd as all of pure and fair 
Were center'd in their beauty there ; 
Her head upon her hand reclm'd. 
While she, unconscious, gave the wind 

Love's simple melodies ; 
And ever and anon her eye 

Was tum'd toward the setting sun, 
To mark how much of yon blue sky» 

Bemain'd ere yet his ^ask were done ; 
A moment paus'd ! — and then she took 

The lyre which lay beside her feet. 
And thus the seal of silence broke, 

In tones pathetically sweet. 
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* It were unworthy me !— or now, 

While grief dts heavy on the brow. 

My ready lyre, whose ev'ry note 

Upon the waves of passion float. 

Were still untouched— >and cheerless all 

'Mid pleasure's gayest festiTal, 

But never—tho* the heartstring break. 

As hope's last lingering beams forsake. 

Shall its rude chord around it fling 

A deeper tint of sorrowing. 

And if the veij soul of pain, 

Eack'd eVry fibre— fir*d the brain. 

No tear-drops from their fount should steal. 

To tell the hidden pangs they feel. 

* What 'witching wiles can flatt'ry bring, 
When't sighs and sues to be believed ; 
What easy faith to such hearts cling. 

As trust and are again deceived ; 
Fain would I throw Alivion's veil, 
0*er the dark, wild, unhallow*d tale. 
Which links a once unspotted name. 
To deeds of infamy and shame ; 
O still 1 fondly would recal 
Those joys remember'd yet — when all 

The bosom's warmest sympathy 
Was thine — when pure and undimm'd love. 
Shed forth its ray all rays above. 
And fearless smil'd at destiny ; 
But that must never be ! No— perish 

From the mind's eye th' illusive scene, 
'Twere more than madness now to cherish 
The memory of what hath been. 

* I'd sooner breathe the dungeon damps 
With fetter'd limb but spirit free. 

Than wear the gilded badge that stamps 
With silence, thoughts, which are to me 

Dear, as be to heaven bent eyes. 

The waking dreams of paradise ; 
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For -what were life, tho* garla&db spread 
Their perfume round, if truth be dead t 

* I'd rather be the meanest thing 

That o'er the earth's wide surface crawls. 
Or skims the air with hov'ring wing. 

To light for prey where valour falls. 
Than turn an anxious bought to one, 
Whose nobleness of soul is gone ; 
Yes ! — thou «hak find I yet have power 

To rend apart the firmest tie, 
Which friendship, in its koliest hour, 

E'er knit round hearts of purity ; 
'Tis something 'mid the gloom of sadness. 

When hope s bright sky is overcast. 
And shiver'd lies the harp of gladness, 

Te gather wisdom from the past ; 
Enough it is for me to know 
Thy steps are track'd by crime and woe. 
And o'er-fraugUt misery and pain. 
Have flung o'er thee their withering chain 4 
That thou could'st like a mildew bUght 

The fairest flow'rs beneath the sun. 
And give to wretchedness and nighty 

Fond hearts that love and are undone. ' 
Yet be reproach not mine ! — thine own 

Hath almost broke the strings of life. 
And there for peace and virtue flown 

Left nought save bitterness and strife. 
I would say more ! — but now a spell 

For ever on my lips is set. 
The eyes may look their last farewell. 

Then be as if they ne'er had met; 
Few idle words can sorrow spare, 

'Tis meet such partings brief should be. 
Since ev'ry thought that w Aens there, 

Is treasur'd up in memory.' 

Tlie minstrel ceas'd — a look of scorn 
Indignant o'er €ach feature glances, 
VOL. II. 1827. z 
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Then fled— Hke dewctrops when the dawn • 

Of day upon its young beam dances ; 
So mild — 80 pensive — now she seem'd 
As truth e'er pictur'd — fancy dream'd. 
As to the poTver— the charm to bless , 

Were ndngled with its bitterness. 
And vain the task from beauty's lip, 
To dash the cup which all must sip. 

There's not a tear that silent (alls. 

When younp hearts eager pant for fame, 
And seek the field where glory calls, 

To win in death a deathless name ; 
There's not a sigh escapes its goal, 
Aud bursts o'er grief's bewilder'd soul, 
So deeply rooted as the sorrow 
Which inly weeps, nor deigns to borrow 
For tearless lids, an outward show 
Of quenchless agony of woe ; 
Not such was hers !— a lonely thing— 

, A wreck, whose beauty was not gone— 
A tree, that knows no blossoming — 

A lamp, whose flickering light shone on 
Amid its ruins! — there she stood, 
Musing the spirit's solitude. , 

O ! for a painter's magic skill, 
A poet's pen, to tell the thrill, 
Which o'er my yet unconscious frame. 
In that lone hour of transport came, 

Impassion 'd, as tlie burning kiss 
They only feel who dare not name 

Nor would resign for heaven their bliss ; 
O'er me it stole so soft, so still, 
Like bubbles on some limpid rill. 
Or music touch'd by hallow'd lingers. 
When love upon its light chord lingers ; 
Yet sudden, as an earthquake shock. 
Or torrent dashing from the rock, 
Or sea-bird at the break of day 
Darting on its luckless prey i ■ • 
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And when my tongue essay'd to tell 
IlB- prison'd tliougnts, there hung a spell 

'er all the soul, invmcible, 

1 could not uttVance give, for then 
That soul was chained to earth again ; 
And even now a seal is set 

Upon my heart will linger yet ; 
As oft as memory turns irf vain 

Where for reality would seem 
Too pure, the fancies of the brain, 

The vision, of such heaven-bom dream. 
Canimlton, Surrey, W, C. Selwy. 



STANZAS. 
BY J. SNOW. 

'Tis sweet on the sea* shore when wild waves are 

: breaking. 

To sit on the lone beach and see day-light streaking. 

With purple and gold, the white crest of each billow. 

As slowly it laves the bright sands of its pillow. 

In the light of high noon,when the breeze has no motion. 

And a zephyr scarce ruffles the broad breast of ocean, 

'Tis sweet in the distance the small sail to see 

As it glances and gleams o'ei the calm sunny sea. 

Tis sweet when the moonbeams in soft light are 

steeping 
The waves which beneath them lie silent and sj^ping. 
To. hear from the far bark the seaman's faint song. 
By the distance but sweetened, come rolling along. 
But 'tis sweeter to me when tlie loud storm is roaring. 
And the tempest-toss'd waves into mountains are 

soaring. 
To sit on the bleak crags and hearken the cry 
Of the curlew and bittern come moaningly by. 
To listen the blast when its fury raves loudest, 
To watch the wild wave when its summit soars proudest. 
With the element's strife to hold deepest communion. 
And my spirit link with it in strong bicrnds of union, 
z 2 
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CHAPTBR IV. 

The persoiu of the AlmerianB I have already airf^ 
ficiently describedw The dresses of the men 1 have al* 
seady sufficiently depicted. ^They are generally similar 
in fashion, differing only iii the costhness of the ma- 
terials. Their food is chiefly composed of rice, millet, 
maize, potatoes, and yams, dressed in various ways } 
with fish, eggs, the flesh of game of various kinds, and 
occasionally of the cayman, or alligator. They kill 
no tame animal for food, using the bu£blo only for 
draught, and keeping sheep and goats for milking. 
Their favourite drinks are nulk, teas made of various 
aromatic herbs, and a spirit which they distil from 
rice, and flavour with fruits and various spices. 

Each individual eats separately, and in his own 
apartment ; the custom of assembling to eat being to- 
tally unknown. 

Ihe amusements of the more wealthy are Bunting, 
fishing, dancing, various games of chance ; in all of 
which, fishing excepted, the women join with the men. 
The young women have also the various art» of the 
needle, and of the pencil, and are extravagantly fond 
of flowers, on the cultivation of which they bestow 
much attention. The habits and amusements of all 
classes are very similar. The productiveness of the 
climate rendering the necessary labour of cultivation 
very licLt, a certain portion of ease and of leisure falls 
to the Tot of all i while». in consequence of their singolar 
institutions, poverty — the struggle for the bare neces^ 
sariiea of Hfe — is amongst this happy people totally na- 
known. 

No sooner are the labours of the day over than the 
inhabitants uf every village assemble ifi the most 
agreeable spot within its precincts, when, while dancing, 
singing, shooting at a mark, and various sports occupy 
the younger villagers, conversation and games of 
chsnce amuse the old. One favourite amusement of 
all classes u listening to their madaras, who are tellers. 
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of tales hj profession ; these are engaged to be present 
at entertainments, at various prices, according to their 
abilities and entertaming powers ; and according to the 
excellence of his moral, the facility of his invention, 
and the elegance of his diction, the madara is held in 
esteem. 

Dancing, thoagh practised as an amusement by the 
young, is not considered at all as an accomplishment. 
No acquired elegance, indeed, in motion, could surpass 
the natural elegance of the young Almerian. Slender 
in form, easy and airv in all her movements, with hands 
and feet small and delicate, features of the nicest pro- 
portions^ eyes large and languishing, a skin, of which 
the gloss resembles that of tlie most highly polished 
black marble, and a manner indicating the most artless 
innocence, the Almerian beauty is of a class of which 
an European imagination can form no pictur^. Their 
natural elegance of person and of motion is preserved 
in these pedple by the manner in which they are 
brought up. Children wear no clothing till about six 
years of age ; infants being placed, without cradles, or 
dandling in tihe arms, on a thick carpet spread on the 
floor, till instinct and practice teach them to walk. 

The Almerians have many of the arts of the most' 
polished nations of Europe, and have made some pro- 
gress in science. In natural history, in chemistry, in 
astronomy, they have made considerable progress ; in 
a variety of manufactures they have arrived at a high 
degree of perfection, particularly in those of silk and 
cotton stuffs, of porcelain, and of colours. Tlieir litera^ 
ture consists chiefly of poetry, of moral tales^ and of 
fables. 

With regard to agriculture, the raising of com is in 
Almeria not the business of private individuals, bat of 
the state. The cultivation of rice, millet* maize, and 
all grain, is in the hands of government ; and no ar- 
ticle of food is allowed, by the laws, to be made the 
subject of bargain and sale. This is managed in the 
following manner : — The whole country is divided into 
a certaiu number of small districts, or circles, and in 
s 3 
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each circle a certain portion of land is appropriated ta' 
the cultivation of corn ; it is carried on by labourers 
regularly peud by government, and superintended by 
proper officers. The com thus produced is brought 
into public store-houses, from which every family in 
the circle is supplied in quantities proportioned to its 
number, without distinction of rank or station. The 
quantity sown, and the extent of land so laid out, is re- 
gulated by a census of the population of the circle. 

AH other articles of food each family produces for 
itself, or procures by hunting or fishing. 

The date-tree, Uie cotton-tree, the palm-tree, the 
cocoa-tree, grow in the forests, and require no colti- 
▼ation. 

On unenclosed plains they breed horses, buffaloes, 
goats, and sheep. On the enclosures attached to their 
bouses they cultivate indigo, rear silk-worms, and 
carry on various manufactures. The price of every 
article raised by cultivation, as hemp, silk, indigo, &c. 
is regulated by a law passed every year, and is pro- 
portioned to the abundance of the crop. 

Their money is a species of shell, which is found on 
the sand-banks in and at the mouth of the great river ; 
these shells are collected by vessels sent down the river 
by the king for that purpose, and preserved in the 
treasury^ till wanted for circulation. Por large sums, 
orders on the royal treasury, painted on velvet of a pe- 
culiar manufacture, and confined in its use to that par- 
ticular purpose, are in common circulation. Though 
the Almerians set a high value on silver, of which they 
have several mines« they do not use it as a medium of, 
exchange, it being a first principle with them, handed 
down from a very remote period, that the material of a 
medium of exchange should be of no value for any 
other purpose. 
^With regard to the religion of the Almerians, they 
are not, as I was at first ioclined to suppose, worship- 
pers of the sun, but simple Theists ; worshippiug God 
as a pure undivided spirit, infinitely wise, infinitely 
powerful, and infixutely good. His agency, they thtnlC 
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18 constant and aniversal, and by it all the operations 
of nature are carried on. They think, however, that 
in the transactions of the moral woyld God does not 
interfere ; they being, in a manner, committed to the 
charge of man. 

They imagine tliat the happiness of the soul, in a 
fatore state, will consist in its freedom from physical 
infirmities, in the exercise of an- unclouded reason, and 
the practice of benevolence towards inferior creatures. 
Hence, they argue, that the proper business of man in 
this state of existence is to bring his mind to such a 
disposition, that all his actions maybe governed by 
the most cool and dispassionate reason, and his highest 
gratifbation be the practice of benevolence. 

The Almerians have no public worship, but every 
fifth day is observed by them as a sabbath, or rest from 
aJl labour ; and on this day all the inhabitants of a 
circle assemble in a sort of temple, or portico, to hear 
a discourse delivered by the baba of the circle. The 
office of baba corresponds, in some degree, with that 
of a priest in European nations* The style of these 
babas is generally highly poetical, their manner some- 
what theatrical i the subjects of their discourses are 
the goodness, the power> the wisdom, of God , the 
consolations of religion, the sublimity of virtue, the 
importance of moral obligations, the beauty of practical 
benevolence, the necessity of integrity, the happiness 
of a future state. 

. On inquiring the meaning of the strange custom I 
had observed at the rising and setting of the sun, I 
found that during these moments of abstraction they 
jvere engaged in mental devotion. It was not a custom, 
they said, enjoined or enforced, but the approach and 
departure of the glorious orb of day naturally led them 
to reflect upon God, from whom* through its agency, 
they received all the blessings of nature, llieir law6 
are founded upon the pure and obvious principles ot 
morality, and capital punishments do not exist among 
them, imprisonment for life bein|f substituted. 

With regard to matters in dispute between indivi- 
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daa]8, all suits are at the public expense. AH ptoperty 
descends amongst children equally, without distinction 
of age or sex. 

The gOTemment of the Almerians is an hereditary 
monarchy, the king being assisted in the government 
by a gi'and council, renewed once in erery two years ; 
the members of this counml are the representatives oif 
Smaller councils, of which each circle has its own ; the 
members of these small councils are elected from all 
the inhabitants of the circle indiiferently, by a majority 
of voices of all. 

The code of laws which has for centuries governed 
this singular people, and for which they are careful to 
preserve the most profound respect, is engraved on 
large plates of brass, placed on pedestals of marble, 
over which is raised a dome on pillars of stone. Of 
these buildings there is one in every circle, open at all 
times to the inspection of all the inhabitants. 

The revenue of the state arises from a certaia fixed 
contribution made by each order, the individuals of the 
order contributing in proportion to th&i property. 
The maximum of property which an individual of any 
order may possess is fixed also by law. 

The members of the councils are not eligible until ar- 
rived at the age of fifty. 

With regard to education, the institutions of the Al- 
merians axe as extraordinary as those of their govem- 
menL It is a first principle with them, that the essen- 
tials of education, moral and religious instnictibn^ are, 
like the essentiab of food, the right of all members of 
the community alike. Education, accordingly, is the 
business of the state. It is also a principle with them, 
that difierence of sex should not create any essential 
difference in the mode of cultivating the mind, and 
that one sex can have no exclusive right to the informa- 
tion that is withheld from the other. 
* Marriage is considered by these people not as a re- 
Ugious ceremony, but as a simple contract or agreement 
between two individuals. 

The young Almerians are not allowed to marry till of 
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a certain age ; but to be of age and to have made no 
choice is considered by them to evince a wan^ of 
goodness of heart. 

A young Almerian who has made his choice seldom 
hesitates to declare it. He takes aU opportunities of 
showing his affections. To celebrate the praises of 
his mistress, and to attract towards her the esteem and 
admiration of all over whom he has any influence, in 
his glory and his pride. 

On the day on which the younger of a youthful pair 
is of age, the young bride^oom, attended by a selection 
of his friends, proceeds in a sort of procession to the 
house of the bnde. The young man carries with himt 
a nnptial present. If he is of one of the higher orders, 
perhaps he leads a horse elegantly caparisoned. At 
the house of the bride they are met, without the door,, 
by the bride and her assembled relatives; and both 
parties, forming a procession, proceed to the house of 
the chief magistrate of the circle. The procession is 
led by a group of young girls, dressed in white, sing- 
ing verses in honour of the bride. These are followed 
by two young men, bearing, on a velvet cushion, a 
silver vase, containing the marriage contract, written 
on a roll of silk. 

At. the residence of the magistrate the contract is 
signed and properly recorded, and the procession ad> 
vances to the bridegroom's house. Then the friends 
of the young couple make their felicitations, and retire. 
After this, no felicitations are presented ; no notice is 
taken, by the friends of the families, of the recent 
event; al) allusions to it are considered a breach of 
the laws of politeness. 

The Almerians have but little communication with 
other nations. Their geographical position allows 
thein no neighbours in the interior of the continent ; 
and the nations on the ceast, with whom they mighi 
communicate, by means of the great river, are not in a 
state sufficiently civilized to offer any inducements to. 
alliance. The resources and unanimity of the Alme- 
rians place them above all apprehensions from invasioiu 
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I could not fonn, from all that I could gathear, any. 
plaugible conjecture as to the nation from which the 
Almerians originally sprang. According, however, to. 
their traditions and written history, about the time of 
the Hegira, A\, or Ul, a man of austere piety and sin- 
gular opinions, a native of a country farther to the: 
east, disliking the institutions of his own nation, and 
led, by observations on the flight of birds, and other 
natural phenomena, to conclude that a fertile country 
must exist further to the westward, penetrated the 
desert with a few followers, and settled in the delight- 
ful region in which their descendants have become » 
numerous people. 

As far as I know, they have none of the customs o£ 
the Egyptians. They have no account of the deluge ; 
the creation of the world their traditions place at a 
period many thousand years antecedent to that assigned 
by the Mosaic account. 

I have anticipated a little in giving this account of 
this extraordinary nation. 

I was, a hw weeks after my arrival, invited to be 
present at one of their favourite sports— -the hunting of 
the cayman, or alligator, lliis animal frequents the 
shallows and marshy banks of river^, making his fa« 
vourite retreat amongst the reeds and sedges. When 
his retreat is discovered, a number of parties assemble/ 
in boats, on both sides of the river, above and below 
the spot where the cayman lies, each party being well 
armed with long spears, and bows and arrows ; at the 
prow of each boat sits a young man, provided with an 
instrument not unlike in form to a pick-axe, but with^ 
sharp* edged blades. This is for the purpose of cutting 
a way through the sedges for the boat. At a signal 
given the' boats advance slowly towards the spot 
where the animal lies, forming, gradually, a curved 
line, of which the extremes- approach the shore. As- 
soon as the cayman is clearly seen/ he is assaulted by- 
a shower of arrows from all the boats. Alarmed by 
tliese, he changes his position, and retreats nearer the 
shore ; the boats gradually close round him, successive 
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jsliowers of arrows agsaalting faim tis tbey adraaeet 
until tlie water becomeB so shallow as no longer to al- 
low bim to conceal himself amoDgst the sedges. He 
.is tjhen attacked with long spears, and generally soon 
dispatched ; not, however, without much danger to the 
hunten. Sometimes the animal will fix on a single 
boat, which he will attack, perhaps overturn, and 
carry off one of the hunters-. The post of the leader at 
the prow is, on that account, one of much peril. The 
mouth and the throat are the only parts on which the 
animal can be hit with advantage^ Sometimes, in- 
stead of retreating towards the shore, the cayman will 
break through the line and swim across the river, in 
which case he generally escapes. 

When I had acquired a sufficient knowledge of the 
language to converse with some degree of fluency, all 
other amusements in the family of Alary, for so the old 
man was called, were superseded by the eager curiosity 
felt by the whole circle to hear a narrative of my ad- 
ventures, and to learn something of the manners and 
customs and opinions of the white nations. 

The interest with which they listened to my narra- 
tives was intense, and their astonishment was at 
times without bounds. I spoke of that sublime re- 
ligion which has, for ages, preserved us in so profound 
harmony and concord ; of those glorious wars in which 
we have acquired so important advantages ; of those 
excellent laws which throw t>pea the doors of justice 
to the meanest individuals, and allow no claimant to 
depart dissatisfied with their decisions. . My mortifica- 
tion was ine^ressible, when I found that I could not 
produce the effect which I wished. I was at a loss 
whether to attribute my failure to my own want of 
power, or to a certain national slowness of conception 
in my hearers. Amongst the visitors of Alary, the 
young men were at a loss to reconcile the two ideas of 
religion and of mystery ; the young women would 
shudder to think that white men should pass leagues of 
ocean, and chains of mountains, with arms in their 
hands, to settle disputes by the shedding of blood. 
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when tbose very -bairien migbt bave seired to preirent 
them; and the more matare of both sexes would con- 
clude, that Europeans must be creatures as different in 
•constitution of mind from themselTes, as they saw me 
to be in complexion. 

The veneraUe Alary himself would say» ' Stranger — 
friend, thou speakost of law, but thou sayest that the 
expounders of that law diSet in opinion concerning it. 
Law is a rule had down to settle differences between 
man and man ; how then can that be law which is the 
occasion of new difierence 1 Thou speakest of tolera- 
tion of opinions, why dost thou not also speak of the 
toleration of appetite 1 To think, is as essential to the 
existence of man as to eat, and his oiftnion is as much 
under his power and control as his digestion. He 
can command neither the one nor the other. Thou 
speakest of purity of morals, but thou also speakest of 
the horrible punishment of death, as necessary to main- 
tain it. Thou speakest of justice. Justice is the re- 
covery of that which I have by injustice lost, with re- 
tribution. But according to thy laws, I should be 
compelled to pay for the bare return of that which I 
had lost. Thou speakest of belief in God ; the ex- 
pression implies that you have amongst you men who 
do not believe. Look at this rose. How beautiful is 
the brilliant colour and the oircnlar and wavy form of 
the flower ; and when we have gazed at it till the sight 
almost aches, how are we relieved by the bland and 
soothing green of the leaves. But if, on the contrary, 
the flower were green, and the plant were of the colour 
of the rose, should we have the same pleasure in con- 
templating it 1 No ; the brilliant colour would be too 
predominant; the relief not sufficient. It would bean 
object rather of disgust than of admiration. And yet 
a slight deviation from their proper laws, a slight error 
in the actions of the vessels which diculate ti^e sap of 
the plant, would produce this monstrous effect. Why 
is it that, in the long succession of plants from the crea- 
tion, until the growth of the one from which was culled 
this flower, this error has never occurred 1 it is because 
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tbe same |K>wer whicb first 9bt the vessels in motion, 
still sustains and superintends their action, if you 
hare among you men who can look abroad on the 
-fece of nature, and still disbelieve, I wonder not that 
they should disbelieve that revelation of which thou 
speakest. 

' Stranger, it is plain that the dawn of civilization 
has but just opened on thine unhappy land ; and I con- 
gratulate thee tliat the events of the moral world have 
occasioned thy removal to a region of which the men- 
tal day is farther advanced.' 

For six years I lived amongst this simple and happy 
people : I considered myself as destined by Providence 
to pass amongst them the remainder of my Ufe. « 

It was, however, ordained that I should again take 
a humble part in the pursuits and the struggles of the 
more busy northern 'world. I had accompanied a 
party despatched to the mouth of the great river to 
collect a quantity of the shells used by these people as 
coin ; we had filled several jars, und were returning up 
the river ; while lying at anchor one evening, near the 
shore, we were unexpectedly set upon by about two 
hundred of a savage tribe residing on the coast : some 
were in canoes, some swam to our vessel. We had 
scarcely time to prepare for resistance, and, not expect- 
ing such an attack, were slenderly provided with arms. 
The contest was short : the Almerians weie massacred 
io a man. I owed my preservation to ray colour, and 
to the hopes which it afforded of ^ ransom for my 
person. The nadon to which the par^ belonged re- 
sided to the north of the great river. X was marched 
for forty miles across the desert, on a bursing sand 
which blistered my feet, and almost fainting for want 
of some cooling drink. On arriving at the settlements 
of these savages we learned that an European ship 
was off the coast ? my captors ofiered me for sale. 

To shorten an uninteresting part of my narrative — I 
found that the ship was a French merchantman, the 
Bon Vpyage, bound to Havre-de-Grace. The captain 
readily agreed to satisfy my actors, and to cariy me 

vot, II. 18«7. 2 a * > 
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.to some part in tbe EnglUh cbannel, for a ctipiilate^ 
sun) to DO'lMiil to his correspondent in London. 

Mtef^A qi^k passage, I was pat on shore at St. 
Hellfi;'s, from which place I found readily a passage to 
WeylQoath. 

BONO TO CAROLINE. 
Hbr cheek is d^ed with roses, 

And her lip is cqral red, 
And that lip in smiles reposes 

Such as summer evenings shed. 
Such as summer evenings shed, my love, 

When the sky looks most divine — 
But Up, nor cheek, nor smile can vie 

With thine, my Caroline. 
They boast her power of waking 

The witchery of song ; 
And I feel my heart is breaking 

Over hours evanish'd long ; — 
Over hours evaniah'd long, my love. 

When that snow white hand of thine 
Woke music far more sweet to me, 

My lovely Caroline. 
She spum'd the heart that woo*d her 

With devotion toe sincere, 
Q^t she gave when fortune sued her, 

A fond, an eager ear; 
But affection's willing ear» my love. 

To me thou didst resign. 
Though I had no wealth to bring to thee. 

My noble Caxoline. 
She has won the gay profusion . 

Which she fancieid sure to bless-* 
Bat 'tis gone — the proud illusion 

Which form'd its happiness. 
We are parted many a mile, my love. 

And a dreary lot' is thine. 
Yet her proud heart well may envy thee. 

My own pure Caroline. . 

October, 1827. G. 1. Dm Wild*. 
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THJS OMEN. 
I AM about to deBcribe a very interesting acdne, and 
perhaps the most beautiful I have ever had the. good 
fortune to witness ; and its greatest charm is its being 
my home. My home ! my home ! oh, what fond recol- 
lections rise at that deiightfal sound — recollections of 
days gone, never to return ! The thoughts of childhood 
— mnocent, happy childhood — will rush to my heart, 
and cannot be restrained. I could linger hours over my 
desk in the deep bay-window where I am sitting, and 
look out on the gay flower beds, and fancy I still see 
the forms of the companions of my early days, bounding 
down the shallow steps of the broad terrace before me, 
as they were wont in days of old. Alas ! the sun of 
^ my existence is rapidly waning, and I am sinking into 
my grave veithout one kind friend to watch over me, 
an<i shed a tear upon my tomb i alone in this ancient 
mansion, where the laugh and merriment of my brothers 
and sisters were once heard, my retrospect is indeed 
dreary, therefore I can look forward to the end of my 
pUgrimage without trembling. 

The hall of Oakleigh stands midway on a gentle 
slope, fringed by woods which stretch down to a spark- 
ling lake in the centre of the valley :— ^ere the turrets, 
the battlements, and the domes winch crown each 
tower,' are distinctly reflected, forming, as it were, a 
sort of magic building in the midst of the water. From 
the folding portafs runs a long terrace, on which the 
tenderest exotics attain their full perfection. At each 
end broad stairs lead to a quaint, old-fashioned flower- 
garden ; and overhanging it, supported by stone co- 
lumns, is a small wing, built, to judge from the hue of 
its materials, at a different period from the main build- 
ing. This, for many years, has been used as a library 
— a fit haunt for the studious, if removed from the 
window : to me the wide expanse of luxuriant wood- 
lands 9een from that large casement was irresistible. 
I nevei could withdraw my eyes from the scene, and 
ofttimes %id black >lettered volume has fallen to the 

m 2a9 
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groand, wbilst I gazed around me, and Ibtened to the- 
deliciouB sound of the falling water in the marble bason 
beneath the apartment. The interior of the maneionae 
as lik»the old houses of former days as possible, being 
filled with a multitude of rooms, large and amail ;. 
while galleries and passages cross and recross each 
other, forming a labyrmth difficult to thread. Old age- 
must be my excuse for thus pursuing the description 
of my home :— but to proceed with my story. 

I was the youngest son of a numerous family, who 
for many centuries have possessed the wide tract of 
land named Oakleigh, surrounding the hall ;.but one by 
one I saw them drop into the silent tomb, whilst I waa 
left, the last of this ancient house,, solitary and com- 
panionless :— the devastating storm had felled the hardy 
trees, whilst the weaJc and sickly sapling remained un- 
hurt, unimpaired b^ the tempest ! Time rolled, on, and 
beheld me daily improving under the tuition of my 
kind mother, whose instruction filled my young mind 
with those virtuous principles which a Christian mo- 
nitress loves- to instil in the heart of her pupil. Ac- 
customed to exercise and feats of activity, I outgrew 
the tender habits which in childhood often threatened 
to end my existence ; and, ere I had arrived at my 
twelfth birthday, no cottage boy in the neighbourhood 
was half as strong and healthy aa myself. It was. at 
this period that an incident occurred, which daring my- 
life has never failed to agitate me strongly when 1 
reflect on.it. Tlie close of the year 1762 had set in 
with tempestuous weather even for the dreary season of 
winter ', the fierce howling wind which swept around 
the towers would have destroyed a less firm mansion 
than Oakleigh ; and fearful was the fall of the stately 
timber in our shady park during these gales and hurri* 
canes. One evening when I had returned from a long, 
ramble on the sea-shore, which was about two miles, 
from my home, I paused awhile to rest on one of the 
large heavy couches beside the hall fire, ere I sought 
the presence of my parents. The sun had set amid 
clouds of an angry hue, and a poitentoua voMof ^ dull 
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l««den colottt which oyerspread the faoe of the be&voxi» 
gave'kdicatioDS of the Btorm that night wa$ to witness. 
The large iron Ump in fhe centre of the vast apartmeDt 
was not yet lit ; and the blaze of the huge billetto of 
wood in the wide chimhe^ seived not to diseipate the 
«)arkDes8 which hid the boundary of the hall from me. 
A tradil^n, whieh had fotmed part of my nur^eiy 
lore, and \vhich is still extant, suddeiily, by some on' 
aceowntable chance, rose to nty remembrance ; and, at 
I pondered on its myeteriotis tendency, an involuntary 
shudder crept through itiy frtdnev All wns silent save 
the hoarse nudblhig of the'wind iki the chimney ; no- 
distant post-bell sounded- on my ear, which I lihouJd' 
have welcomed as fondly a» the traveller does the 
spring of water on the burning plains of Arabia. I wa0 
hf^ myself, and separated from the domestic apartments' 
hy A long winding passage, which, such was the fear 
that oppressed me, I d«red not trav^arse alone-. The 
legend which my nurse had so often related to- me con- 
taimed. spite of the good dame's circumlocution, oteiy 
one part Which seriously interested ta6 ;— it was, that 
the spirit of one of my noble ancestors, who had been! 
maissacred during the wars of the Roiies, would always 
api^ear to warn his descendanta of their af^xoaching 
dlstolution. A certain part c<f the hall was the ipot 
mentioned where the spectre became visible ; the time 
was also known-^the hour following sunset. Oh ! how 
dearly did the remembrance of my childish days return 
in full lorce» as I reflected on my nurse's tale% At this 
moment the deep- toned bell struck the fatal hour. 
Tliis, then, was the time — the very place where the 
visitant's form had be^ perceived. I cast my eyes: up 
to a low, dark, oaken baJcony, formerly us6d as a muidc 
gallery, which stretched along the upper part o€ the 
hall ; it was almost imperceptiblei bwl still I could 
dibcern the old banners which hung h(^&eath, waving 
to and fro in the chill night air ; ahd the gilded oma* 
ments of the organ reflected the flame of the fire, 
which, in fiti'ul flashes, was now decaying. I tried in 
vain to avert my eyes from the dreaded spot; 
.V 2 A 3 
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Bated, as by tbe rattie-snake, who lures his victim t9 
hiB jaws, did my eyes tan to the mysterious gallery. 
I was spell-bound — ^rootad to the couch. How long I 
mieht have remained in this state I know not, whan 
suddenly a strong and vivid light shone around the 
apartment, illuminating the arched roof, and darting, 
aa the lightning, into each dark comer; and revealing 
Tusty armour, and the numerous trophies of the chace 
which clothed its polished sides. I was raised to the 
acm6 of terror as I beheld the unearthly flash. I tried 
to scream, but the sound died awa^ on my parched 
lips— the power of speech was denied me. Motion- 
less, I remained like one of the marble statues, which 
seemed in the vivid light to be frowning on me 
firem their pedestals. Presently the flame seemed 
concentrated in the music gallery, in which I plainly 
saw the figure of a mailed warrior standing in silent 
majesty, and casting a scrutinizing glance on the pave-' 
ment Msieath him ; thrice he shook his ungloved hand, 
and thrice pronouncing the word ' Prepare !' vanished 
in the gloom which succeeded. Thus then (I thought) 
have I beheld the appearance of Sir Hildebrand the 
brave ; though whose departure from life it foretold I 
was at a loss to discover ; but the dreadful recollection 
of the spectral form, its plumed helmet, and impressive 
ejaculations, was more than I could bear. I remember 
uttering a piercing shriek as the harrowing thought re- 
turned, and the force of my fall on the marble pave- 
ment— then my ideas were hushed in insensibility. 



I awoke on the following morning with that cBmness 
of thought which follows a trance occasioned by intense 
terror. I threw open the casement, and a current of - 
mild cool air rushed into the apartment : all around me 
wore a look of calmness and peace; save a few riven 
branches there remained nothing indicative of the pre- 
ceding night's tempest. But I could not forget the 
vMion, and strolled out on the terrace to endeavour to 
regam my composure. The sun's rays were gilding 
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«ach part of the building— all was gl6wing in the yellow 
light. I met a few of the domestics — they bore a 
flcrange appearance of mingled fear and sorrow : when 
I spoke to them, ' they shook their heads. and tamed 
aside.' This was to me very unacconntable, asd I 
sought the presence of my mother to inquire the cau^ 
of such strange behaviour. The breakfast room^. the 
library, all were traversed in vain ; and I hastily tam- 
ed to my parents* apartments, in a remote part of the 
building. With a quick step I entered a closet which 
communicated with their sleeping room, and cautiously 
drawing aside the arras, which still hung before the 
door» I stepped into the space beyond. How strongly 
does my mind revert to that sad moment ! At one 
glance I saw that my mother was my only surviving 
parent — ^my honoured father. Sir: Charles Latimer, had 
ceased to exist ! ' 

' Thus, then, by dreadful experience^ I found the tra- 
dition of my family was not the mere chimera of a 
heated imaginatien, but a legend of deep and powerful 
interest ; and who will now smile at my superstition, 
when I say that the tale of the Omen I implicitly be- 
lieve. L« 



SVANZAS 

BV p. I. MBAOHER» 
AVTHOB OF ' ZEDECHIA8.' 

SHuBor noD e, che duugoe e ch*ia8en«of 

Pttrmca. 

Tis o'er— ibis heart can never fed 

The hope that once could warm— 
And Time*s rough step shall henceforth steal. 

Nor bring another charm ; 
for, not the happiest length of day 
Can wile the heart's own grief away ! 
The joys that solitude can bring 

I try again — ^again— - 
And mix with man-— that worthless thing— 

To banish thought, in vain : 
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For, 6h ! what change can e*er restore 
That peace the mind hath lost before ! 

I bear the thorn within my breast 

No hand can e'er pluck forth, — 
To yield one moment's short-lived reat 

There is no spot on earth, — 
For, oh ! what skill can e'er impart 
A balsam to the broken heart ? 

Had'st thou bat said one kind farewell 
O'er hope's too early grave^ 

like moonshine on the ocean's swell 
That lights, but cannot save. 

This lute such strains would never know, 

Like lava burning as they flow. 

Have I ooc loved 1 oh, question fiiit 
If love the mother bears 

For him her own life-stream hath nnrsed— 
The child of all her tears-- 

And when her truth thy doubt hath proved, 

Then come, and ask if i have loved. 

If but to gaze upon that brow. 
To live before that eye — 

To tremble with a sudden glow- 
To fear, and know not why — 

lithii be love, no words may tell, 

Oh ! I have loved, and loved too well. 

Could'st thou but feel the wordless grief 

That swept within my heart. 
Thou would'sC bestow one word, though brief, 

' It grieved thee thus to part* — 
When mildly giVeh, denial's pain 
Comes gentler to the heated brain. 
'Tis useless all-^it must be hushed. 

The blow is given^-nor yet 
Pride's demon 8|nrit ahnost crushed 

Can teach me to forget ; 
But, oh! this heart that mocks the will, 
Must hush those strains that should be still. 
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*7hat the dead are seen no more,' said Imlaci * I will not uiv 
dertake to maintain againat the ooncurrent and unvaried tesii- 
monf of all ages and of all nations. There is no people, rude or 
learned, among wliom apparitions^ the dead are not relaied-aad 
believed** Batttlas, 

Tif£ belief ibali spirito of another world hold com- 
monication, personal- and palpable, with mankind, iaaa 
eld as the creation. Reason and philosophy deny the 
possibility of sach a fact — the experienceof all men of 
sane imderstanding refute* the notion — and yet there is- 
no man so|wise or so insensible that he can baniah from 
his mind the superstitions of eavW impressions, or that 
indefinite natural weakness wlacn whispers to him in 
solitude and in silence, that the inTisible void— the thin 
air — ^is peopled with beings who witness, if they do not 
influence, the deeds of men. The next step is to 
believe diat their insubstantial forms are sometimea 
embodied, and this step our active and excited fancy i» 
not slow to take. By these meami it is. not difficult to- 
account for the numerous talei of apparitions and 
spectres which every man has heard ; which maayman^ 
from pride or incredulity, say they dishelievo^ but the 
recollection of which, whether their authenticity be 
trusted or denied, can raise a throb in most hearts pf 
common mould when the open eye of sodety^is not upon» 
them, to awe them with its cold scorn. 

In the earlier ages of the modem era, the belief.iii' 
such things was universal. The eastern world,- that 
great store-house of fiction, had opened its treasures, 
and the fables which it cast forth were modified ac- 
cording to the fancy or the feelings of the persons by 
whom, and to whom, they were repeated. Some of 
them have come to us through the Greeks; others, lesa. 
brilliant and graceful, but more wild and potent, Jiavo- 
been transmitted from the colder people of the north. 
In all of them some resemblance may be traced, andr 
the- general principles by which they areregulated are- 
in all instances the same. There is an^old Greek story^ 
which haa beea transfused into various modem laa- 
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guagOB, and has undergone many changes of peraon 
and scene ; bat which, in all its transmutations, re< 
tains enough of its original form to point out satisfac- 
torily the source from which it springs. It is that' 
of a young man. who, having been affianced to the 
daughter of a frieud of his father's, whom he has nerer 
seen, sets but on a journey to receive the hand of his 
virimown bride. The various relators of this tale work- 
up the beginning of it with incidents and descriptiona 
which are the product of their fancy ; but they all agree 
in bringing him safely to the end of his journey. In 
the mean time the maiden to whom he was betrothed 
has been seized by a malady which has carried her ta 
an early tomb, and the affikted parents, wishing to 
temper the sorrow which they imagine her intendeds 
husband must feel when he learns the extent of bis. 
loss, make some excuse to account for her absence, 
but do not tell. him the truth. He retires to bed, and 
in the night is awoke by a beautiful girl, whom he 
aees, by iSie dim light of bis night lamp» hanging over 
bis coach. He wakes ; and, smitten with her beauty,- 
Qkakes a passionate declaration of his love to her. She 
returns his passion ; they swear eternal fidelity, and he 
clasps a rich bracelet rovnd her arm as a pledge of 
affection* The mining dawns while the lovers are' 
indulging in an ecstacy of bliss, and the girl breaks 
suddenly away from him as the first cock crows. He, 
of course, keeps silence respecting bis adventure ; and 
the next night he is again visited by the beautiful un-* 
known. At daybreak again she leaves him ; but not 
before he has placed on her finger a ring. She, in re* 
turn, leaves him some similar token of her love. An- 
other, and another, and another night pass thus ; the 
days are spent in mirth and occupations of various 
kinds, which, together with the excuses of the family, 
reconcile him easily to the absence of his intended, 
bride. The old woman who had nursed the young 
lady, hearing a voice in the stranger's chamber, listens 
at the door ; she hears the voice of her dead foster* 
child; and, in mingled hope and terror, she glide» 
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'silently into the room, where she beholds the veiy form 
of her young mistress in the arms of the youth* The 
noise which she makes arouses them ; a loud scream 
Js heard, and the girl fades away from the embrace of 
her lover into the viewless air. The family is roused-* 
the nurse's incoherent story increases their terror — the 
sepulchre of the buried maiden is opened, and her 
body is found lying in the peaceful slumber of death 
with the ring on her finger and the bracelet on her 
arm, exactly as they had been placed by her intended 
husband. It is, th^efore, clear that she had burst the 
bonds of death to be united to her affianced spouse, and 
the conviction of this dreadful proof of her tenderness 
soon sinks him into the grave, and he is placed beside 
her in her sepulchre. 

Another and a very singular tale of the maivelloas 
kind is told in the, first number of a pertodicalt which 
has recently appeared) and which bids fair to deaexve a 
large share of public favour. 

' It was in the night of, I think, the 14th of February 
1799, that there came on a dreadful storm of wind and 
drifting snow from the south-east, which was fielt very 
severely in most parts of Scotland. On the preceding 

day a Captain M^ ■, attended by three other men, 

had gone out a deer-shooting in that extensive tract of 
mountains which lies to the west of Dalnaoardoch. 
As they did not return in the evening, nothing was 
heard of them. The next day, people were sent out 
in que«t of them, as soon as the stoim abated. Afisr 
a long search, the bodies were found, in a lifeless state, 
lying among the ruins of a bothy, (a temporary hut,) in 

which it would seem Captain M and his party had 

taken refuge. The bothy had been destroyed by the 
tempest, and in a very astonishing manner. It had 
been built partly of stone, and partly of strong woodea 
uprights driven into the ground ; it was not merely 
blown down, but quite torn to pieces. Large stones, 
which had formed part of the walls, were found lying 
at the distance of one or two hundred yards from the 
+ •The Foreign Cluarterly Review/ 
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site of the building, and the wooden uprights api^eared 
to have been i«nt asunder by a force that had twisted 
them off as in breaking a tough stick. From the cir- 
eumstances in -which tlie bodies were found, it appear- 
-ed that the men were retiiing to rest at the time the 
calamity came upon them. One of the bodies, indeed, 
was found at a distance of many yards from the bothy ; 
another of the men was found upon the place where 
the bothy had stood, with one stocking off, as if he had 

been undressing ^ -Captain M was lying without 

his clothes, upon the wretched bed which the boithy 
had nfforded, his face to the ground, and his knees 
drawn up. To all appearance the destruction had 
been quite sudden : yet the situation of the building 
was such as promised security against the utmost 
yiolence of the wind. It stood in a narrow recess, at 
the foot of a mountain, whose precipitous and lofty 
declivities sheltered it on every side, except in the 
front, and here, too, a hill rose before it, though with 
a more gradual slope. This eztraovdinary wreck of a 
building so situated, led the common people to ascribe 
it to n wipematural power. It was recollected by 

some who had been out shooting with Captain M 

about a month before, that while they were resting at 
this bothy, a shepherd lad had come to the door and 
inquired for Captain M ■■■ ,imd that the captain went 
out with the shepherd, and they walked away together, 
leaving the rest of the party in the bothy. After a 
time. Captain M— -— returned alone; he said nothing 
of what had passed between him and the lad, but 
looked very grave and thoughtful, and from that time 
there was observed to be a mysterious anxiety hanging 
about him. It was remembered, that one evening 

after duak, when Captain M was in the bothy, 

some of his party that were standing before the door 
•aw a fire blazing on the top of the hill which rises in 
front of it. They were much surprised to see a fire in 
such a solitary place, and at such a time, and set oat 
to inquire into the cause of it, but when they reached 
the top of the hill, there was no fire to be seen ! It 
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WAB retiaembered, too, that on the day before the fatal 
ti^igbt, Captain M — ^ had shown a singular obstinacy 
in going forth upon his expedition. No representat- 
tions (k the inclemency of the weather, and of the 
dangers he would be exposed to, could restrain him. 
He said he must go, and was resolved to go. Captain 

M 's character was likewise remembered ; that he 

was popularly reported t» be a man of no principles, 
rapacious, and cruel ; that he had got money by pro- 
curing recruits from the highlands— an unpopular 
mode of acquiring wealth ; and Chat, amongst other 
base measures for this purpose, he had gone so fat 
as to leave a puise upon the road, and to threaten the 
man who had picked it up with an indictment for 
robbery, if he did not inlist.* Our informer added 
nothing more ; he neither told us his own opinion nor 
that of the country ; but left it to our own noticms of 
the manner in which good and evil is rewarded in this 
life, to suggest the author of the miserable event. Ua 
seemed impressed with superstitious awe oo the sub- 
ject, and said, ** There was na' the like seen in a' 
Scotland." The man is far advanced in years, and is a 
schoolmaster in the neighbourhood of Rannoch. He 
was employed by us as a guide upon Schehallion ; and 
he told us the story one day as we walked before onr 
horses, while we slowly wound up the road on the 
northern declivity of Biannoch. From this elevated 
ground we commanded an extensive prospect over the 
dreary mountains to the north, and amongst them our 
guide pointed out that at the foot of .which was the 
scene of his dreadful tale. The account is, to the best 
of my recollection, just what I received from^my guide. 
In some trifling particulars, from defectof memory, I 
may have misrepresented or added a little, in oider to 
connect the leading circumstances ; and I fear, also, 
that something may have been forgotten. . Will yon 
ask Mr. P-— ^ wl^ether Captain M-*— , on leaving 

* It is needless to say that this was a mere popular report, 
wiiich might greatly misrepresent the character of the urifonuuaie 
sufferer. ' 
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the bothy after bis ce&vsrsatioB with the shepbeTd laJ, 
did not say that he must return there in a month after 1 
I hare a faint idea that it was so ; and, if tnie, it 
wouM he a pity to lose it. Mr. P-- — may, perhaps, 
be able to correct ot enlarge my aecouat for you in 
other Instances^' 



THE FEAST OF LANTERNS. 

About three thousand eight hundred years before 
the vulgar era of the creation of the world tlie celes- 
tial empire of China was governed by Xo Fi. He 
was, though a young man, of great wisdom ; his face 
and figure were of the rarest beauty ; and so prodigious 
was his strength, that he could break iron with the 
mere force of bis arm— or his cooTtiers lied. He had 
one failing, and but one — ^he wai too apt to yield to the 
impulses oi his passiao, and to suffer his reason to 
slumber. 

The yoong king's education had been superintended 
by the principal of the bouses, a man to whom all the 
secrets of nature were perfectly famihar : the elements 
were at his command, and all the i^drits which people 
them did his bidding like household slaves. He beheld 
with much anadety &e devotioos of the yiwng mobaick 
to these enervating luxuries ', and still more was he 
disturbed at the irascibility of his constitution. He 
remonstrated with him upon his indolence, and the 
unlimited indulgence of his passions: but youth is 
deaf to reason ; and the ladies of the seraglio told him 
that the bonse was an old fool, llie kmg coincided 
in the judgment of the ladies ; and the bonze was dis<* 
misf i o d from the court, with a civil intimation that his 
presence was no longer wekome. The old man retired 
to his sanctuary a little surprised, but with as grave a 
visage as his philosophy would peraait him to assume. 
The prince continued to lead the same life of enjoyment) 
and, in the recesses of his seraglio, soon forgot the bonze, 
his advice, smd the obligations he was under to him.. 

One morning he strolled into the magnificent gardens 
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which •ttxrovnded faw palace, and where art had been 
10 luxuriaaUy employed that the seasoos were subdued 
to its will* Upon one of the loveliest of this garden's 
bank* rcRdiQed a female form i and the king, supposing 
it to be one of the ladies of bis baraau, approached, 
designing to aurpicis^ her with the Uiss of his presence; 
when, to his astoniflhment, be found that it was a 
person unknown to him. ' 

Sh^ slept ) — ^he leaned over her with breathless de- 
light {for she surpassed all that he had yet beheld of 
fomale beauty. He stooped dowu» and> with the air of 
a man whose very caresses were somewhat of a conde- 
soension, he was about to imprint a kiss upon tbe rosy 
half-open lips, when an ugly withered hand was in- 
terposadi and he bad barely time to prerent the in- 
tended kiss being bestowed upon it. He started, 
and b^^beld a dwarfish old woman, with a face of 
the ui&Bi hideoua description^ to which a mixed ex- 
pression of majiee and cunning gave a disgusting ap* 
pearaace, and rendered the ugliness of her features 
still more reyoltmg. The very few teeth which time 
bad spared to her stuck out, and showed Jike dis* 
oolou|«d fongs upoa bet withered lower lip ; hnr hand, 
which had so nearly reomved an honour never intended 
for it« was more fike the paw of a beast than any thing 
ham«i, and long nails, like the tailons of a burd^ adorn- 
ed it. Her figttns was duninatKve ; her back curved, 
and nsiag above her shoitlders. She was dressed in 
an .odd garb of black cloth, npoo which many fatntastic 
symbols were delisted. The anger which the prince 
felt disposed to give way to was cheeked by a sense of 
awe as he regarded this strange unearthly figure. 

' Mighty fetber of the earth !' cried she, with a most 
reverend and bumble indinatioaof her deformed body, 
' this slee{Hng maiden is my slave : no mortal has yet 
tasted tlie honey of her virgin lip ; nor shall any one 
in this realm, where property is held sacred under the 
taws of a just monarch.' 

' What price will purchase her 1' cried the infatuated 
youth. 
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V Fifty thouMsd purses of gold,' tepHed the craott. 
. < Then she is mine !' exclaimed the kin^, in trauff' 
port» as he caught her in his anns, and was abont to 
oomplete his first purpose, when the grasp of tho 
withered hand again prevented him. 

• The purses !' said* the oW woman. 
« They shall be pcnd to you.' 

« I trust not a debtor's memory ; you may forget. *^ 
' I have said it/ cried the king, in anger. 

* But do it,' rejoined the importunate old woman. 

* Beldame, begone f said the sovereign, taking off a 
ihig : ' give this to my treasurer, who will pay you.* 

• The purses !' repeated the old lady, rejecting his 
ring. 

The king, carried away by his passion, made a blow 
at her, which would probably have demolished her ; 
but, to his surprise, he struck only the empty air ; 
whilst the hag, standing at his opponte ear, roared 
again * The purses !' He struck again, but still as 
▼ainly as before ; and when, exhausted with rage and 
his exertions, he threw himself into a seat, the elastic 
beldame repeated in a whisper ' The purses !' 

' Come with me, then,' said the king, rising, and 
hurrying into the palace, while the hag hobbled after 
him. 

The monarch summoned his treasurer, who, accom- 
panied by twenty porters and fifty thousand purses, 
appeared with that rapidity which his well-known im- 
petus sity had rendered habitual . Pie ordered the gold 
to be delivered to the old woman, who, receiving it in 
her lap, was abont to speak, when, his patience being 
utterly exhausted by the coolness of her demeanour, he 
very wi gallantly ordered her to be kicked forth. 
. The treasurer, hia porters, and forty black eunuchs, 
proceeded with the velocity of lightning to execute his 
commands: sixty-one feet were raised in attitude to 
kick ; and in that attitude dtd they remain, frigid and 
fixed. I'be king found himself under the influence of 
some resistless power, and attempted, but in vain, to 
do that which he had ordered his attendants to per? 
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ferm. Hii limbs refased their office, and ha fbaxaed 
viUi rag0 ; while the beldame, with a provoking indif* 
ference, went on to count her purses. 

When she had done she took the treasurer's staif oC 
office out of his hand, and, having made a sd.emii 
obeisance to the king, and kissed her hand to the 
treasurer, she seated herself on it very gracefully, sad«- 
dlewise, ond soared out of an open window Intp the air. 
As she disappeared the kickers recovered the ufe of 
their legs, tiui gave instaptproof of it by running with 
all expedition, and wild with terror, out of the hall. 

The king was too much occupied with the thought pf 
his charming purchase to dwell upon thisr mark of 
disrespect, but rushed back to the l^kwh,ere lie had 
left her lying. She was atill in the same posture; 
and, the witch being n^o lenger at hand, he imprinted 
an ardept kisa upon the lovely lips wiuch had ao much 
fascinated him. 

He started back, for he found they were as cold as 
maible* and that ^e beat^^tiiul form was inanimate as 
a corpse. Indeed, hut for the gcaeefulness and ease of 
her posture, he would have thought she w^s really 
dead* He saw that he was the dupe of some magical 
delusion, and he heaped loud 8^4 bitter curses upon 
the authors of it 

At length he. obsi^ryesd) upon the belt of the girdle 
which bound her gauze robe, some characters wbicih 
he.coidd not cfomprehiend. He instantly summoned all 
the wise men of the realm, the bonzes and mandarins, 
with ^ philosD^ief s of all kind«, to decipher, them. 
They met, and were puzsled ; and, as none of them 
knew any thing of the matter, they hazarded variona 
opinions, and U^n abased each other fox their conjec- 
tures. - 

At length the emperor was. told of a devotee of 
singular piety and mortification of life, who travelled 
from town to town ia a sort of open sedan chair, the 
seat of which was filled with, sbaq) nails, on which he 
constantly sate for the good of the souls of the faith* 
foi j aodf in return for this saini^e, he implored the 
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charity of the righteous. He was consnUed; an^, 
after hearing the conflicting opinions of the wise men^ 
and shaking bis head at each, be read with great 
ikieney the inscription, which he rendered into an ex- 
hortation to the emperor to sit upon a board toVered 
with sharp nails. Nothing hut the reputation of the 
-sanctity of a particular part of this gentleman's person 
prevented the emperor from treating him as he would 
have treated the old woman who rode away -v^th the 
treasurer's staff of ofl^ce ; but -some ill fate seemed 
always to frustrate his majesty's' kicking propensities, 
and the devotee was suffered to depart unhurt. ' 

Tbe king dismissed his councillors, and at length 
thought of his early tutor, tbe bonze, whose knowledge, 
lie believed, was greater than that of all his kingdom* 
He immediately sent for him, and implored him, by tbe 
affection he had formerly manifested, to extricate him 
from the misery into which his passion had plunged 
him. 

After examining the characters, the honze said, with 
an undisturbed air, * Potent and beloved monarch, the 
inscription contains the same caution which 1 formerly 
ventured to give your majesty, and for which I was so 
unhappy as to^ incur your displeasure; — to repeat it 
would be to increase the weight of your anger.' 

' But is there no way,' ^cried the monarch, ' of 
awaking the maiden V 

' Yes,* replied the bonze, • but it is fraught with 
peril to your gracious person.' 

• Tell it me, nevertheless,' answered the prince. 

The bonze read as follows : — * Beware of the storm 
of passion ! The sleeper will awake when the knot 
which uon^es her hair shall be unbound i-^'but pause ; 
for, the first time thine eyes, Xo Fi, shall behold the 
light of day, after the enchantment shall b« dissolved, 
thou wilt be deprived of thy throne.* 

The king's hand was stretched out to unloose the 
fatal knot, when the bonze arrested it, and the chief 
mandarin urged the necessity of deliberation. 
He was versed in all the subtilties of the law, and 
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bad a great talent at making any ]dain and obVioiHi 
words bear a meaning very different from that which 
they were intended to convey, and thought some me- 
thod might be adopted of evading the prediction, or of 
averting it until the means of appeasing the powers by 
whom it was wrought sliould have been hit upon. 

' For example/ said he, ' if the emperor ^hould have 
his palace and gardens lighted with lamps, and ex- 
clude the beams of the sun' 

Orders were immediately issued for the preparation 
of a palace which should exclude the light of heaven, 
and in which the soft blaze of aromatic lamps should 
shed a more beautiful illumination than that of the sun. 

A costly pavilion was stretched over a beautifnl 
garden : instead of windows, the most exquisite paint- 
ings were placed ronnd the saloon, which presented a 
panoramic view of a fiairy country ; and the lamp-light 
. aided a delusion which was so strong ab to mocl^ every 
sense but that of touch. 

As soon as it was completed the enamoured monarch 
ordered the sleeping beauty to be carried thither, and, 
rushing with all the impetuosity which ardent love 
could add — ^if, indeed^ any thing could add to his in- 
flammable temperament — he eagerly embraced her. 
After gazing for a moment he unbound her beautiful 
tresses : her eye-lids slowly opened, animation seemed 
to return to her frame, and with it her beauty faded 
like a dream. Her eyes turned green ; her nose, 
which was before of the most delicate beauty, sank 
flattened to her cheeks, which were as suddenly puffed 
out; her ivory teeth became black and uneven j while 
the once rich jetty locks, i& the curls of which his 
fingers still played, were as red as a fox's tail ! Xo 
Fi turned away enraged and disgusted, when a loud 
laugh was heard through the slender walls o^ the pa- 
vilion, and he recognised the infernal chuckle of the 
old bag who had thus duped him. Without casting 
another look upon the altered maiden, who could no 
longer be called dear to him but in the light of a pur- 
chase, he rushed out, resolved to tear the witch limb. 
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meaL By dint of hia prodigiouc tUcngth lie dasbed 
down the frail partition^ and aoosk found himaeif m 
the garden. 

He looked roond for the old woman, bat in vain : be 
thought he beheld her ugly form gliding behind a 
thicket, and he daited towards it: in his anger he 
tore down the clustering blossoms, bat his search was 
useless; she waa not there, though her discordant 
voice still rang in his ear» 

While he was employed in demolishing the arbour 
of roses in this fruitless search the chief gardener 
came up, and saluted him with a smart blow from a 
spade which he carried, crying out, at the same mo- 
ment, ' Cursed slave ! what has induced thee thus to 
destroy my roses, and the emperor's favourite tree V 

The king tomed«upon him, and, seinug the poor 
gardener by the neck and one leg, was about to hurl 
him away with as much ease as a man would lift a dog, 
when, his eye happening to fall upon the sleeve of his 
dress, he found himself in the garb of the lowest order 
of his people. He stepped, as if struck, by lightning, 
and, letting the trembling wretch fall, he remained in 
stupid amazement. He looked around, but beheld no- 
thing save the gardens, and the palace in the distance ; 
— ^no traces of the pavilion were to be seen. He exa- 
mined his person, which seemed strangely altered for 
the worse : his hands were hard and decoloured ; his 
legs, once the envy of all his courtiers, and the ad- 
miration of all his ladies, were wickedly b«uidy« He 
put his haod to his beardi and found, instead of that 
graceful cluster of descending curls which formerly de- 
corated it, only a few baCTsh bristles. 

It is impossible to say how long he might have re- 
mained in the state of stupor, into which these af- 
flicting discoveries had plunged him, but for the re- 
turn of the gardener. This cuiming rogue, as soon as 
he was extricated from the grasp of the metamorphosed 
monarch, picked himself slily up, and withdrew gently 
until out of his reach, when he set oflf in a full run to 
letch the guard. He told them, as well as his fright 
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and the state of his langB would permit, how he had 
caught a vagabond tearing down the king's roses, who 
had answered his remonstrance by threatening to mur- 
der him. The guard arrived, and, without ceremony 
seizing the mighty monarch, by dint of hauling and 
kicking his sacred, but changed person, soon dragged 
him to the gate, out of which they pushed him. He 
raved, iswore he was their sovereign, and threatened 
them with death by unheard-of lingering tortures, for 
which they first repaid him with blows, but at which 
they afterwards laughed. The king's rs^ge continued, 
and it was increased by perceiving that» in spite of all 
his exertions, he continued to utter his menaces and 
reproaches in the most vulgar dialect of China. 

At length when lie had nearly exhausted himself* 
and the joke began to seem somewhat too long for the 
guards, a porter came up, who cried out, ' Well met, 
Fong ! thy wife has been seeking thee ; and, as thou 
didst not come home to thv morning's meal, she has 
prepared a breakfast of bamboo for thee.* 

The king stared, but said nothing; he could not 
believe that the threat of a wife and a bamboo had any 
relation to him. 

' Who is this fellow Y cried one of the guards to 
the porter. 

'Pon'tyou know poor Fong?' was the reply: <he 
is a silly fellow, who has got a shrew for a wife, as hia 
sore bones and empty belly often testify ; eh, Fong V 

Poor King Fong made no reply, but, with a mindf 
distracted^ between grief and amazement, he turned 
away, amidst the shouts of the soldiery. As he wan- 
dered slowly away he observed, a little bustling woiAi^ 
before him, who was nearly as broad as she was long, 
clad in the coarsest garments ; and her sleeve, being 
tucked up to the shoulder, exposed her muscular arm, 
which was, in point of dimension, much more like a 
man's thigh than any thing else. At the end of it 
her ox-fist clutched a piece of bamboo, the sight of 
which filled the late king with an anxiety almosc 
amounting to terror, for which he could not account. 
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A sudfleA tifm of the ttreet bronght tbam opposite to 
toch other : no sooner did "the little woman behold 
him thui her tmail red ejpM twinkled with new fires. 

* Idle dogr (' eried she, ' there you are, eh Y aecom- 
panying each monotyllable with a stroke of her baton, 
as an orator beats the table lor the purpose of giWng 
efiect to his eloquf noe. 

Feng, who had not been long enough married to en* 
dure such discipline, seised her arm, and endeavored 
to wrest the stick from her ) but he might as well have 
endeavored to overthrow a boll : the double-jointed 
mwan set her knee against his leg, and, giving him at 
die same time an adroit twist, laid him upon his back : 
she then knelt upon the pit of his stomach, and, 
having, as it must be allowed, somewhat the best of 
the fight, she continued the beating, which his in- 
tractabilitv had interrupted, occasionally ceasing her 
blows, and applying her rhetoric. 

The lady was gifted with nnconmion volubility, and 
rated him soundly for deserting his family and idling 
away his time. When she hxA talked to a certain 
pitch she cried ; then fell to beating him ; and then 
rated him again; ending every reproach, and en- 
forcing every blow, with 'And then to fiy into t passion ! 
that's the worst, and what, you know, I hate. How 
often have I told you, Fong, that I bate people who 
are passionate t How many scrapes has it already led 
you into ! It may be the cause of your death some day, 
and then what is to become of me and your poor chil- 
dren Y And here she wept again ; but in a €ew mi- 
nutes, resnniog the bamboo eJEercise, she added, 
' But I'll cure you of your passionate tricks, or Til 
know the reason on't.' 

At length, tired with her eloquence and ezertioo, she 
raised herself from poor Feng's chest, upon which she 
had been sitting like a night-mare, and assisted him to 
rise. He was so much exhausted with the discipline 
heliad undergone, and the change to which he Ibund 
hiauelf subjected, that he was incapable of resktance, 
aadwasledbyhisUbde new wife to asmaU hovelin 
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the neigbboorhood, where he found fife n^god chil» 
dren, who honored him with the tender appeUntion of 
father. HU wife, who aeemed to relax somewhat of het 
eeverity, set before him food of the coarsest kind, which 
she invited him to eat, hinting at the same time, ac 
cording to the enstom t>f some wives, that it was much 
more Uian he deserved. He fell to, for the events of 
the morning had not deprived him of appetite ; and, 
having finished, his wife pointed to a load which stood 
before the door, and bade him carry it to the house of 
a certain merchant, at the other end of the city. He 
demurred ; indeed he swore he would not carry it, hie 
courage retumiog now that his hunger was appeased ; 
when his wife, holding up the bamboo, said, * What i 
you're going to be in a passion again, are you V Fong 
took the hint and the burden, and carried the latter 
whither he was bid. 

He soon discovered that his new trade was that of a 
porter ; and as hi& food, and the treatment he met with 
from his strong-armed wife,depended upon his diligence, 
be continued to labour in this vocation until he was abso- 
lutely used to it. It would be tediooa to relate all the pas* 
sionate airs he gave himself, and all the beatings his 
wife gave him in recompense for them. He found, 
however, that she waa industrious and affiKtionato, and 
he became by degrees fond of her too*- ' Misery ac- 
quaints a man with strange bedfoUews ;' and as poor 
Fong was no longer powerful, and in point of beauty 
was even iaierior to his little wife, he embraced her and 
his fate with as good a grace as he could, and, in the 
course of two years, found that his family, instead of 
five, consisted of seven children. He continned his la* 
hours, and discovered that hard work and hard fare 
had altered the fiery nature of his constitution aomuch» 
that even his wife's romonstrancea had become less fre- 
quent, and his acquaintance with the bamboo was now 
merely a distant one. 

It has been said truly enough by a Chinese philoso- 
pher, and the saying has been adopted by the sagea of 
other polite nations^ < that tbere ia no state so humUa 
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M not: to have its grieTanees, anzteties, and difficulties, 
equal ia aumber and in weight to those which burden the 
highest condition of society. * It is the lot of humanity ; 
and the porter Fong was not exempt from it any more 
than the poteat Xo Fi had been. Fong was delighted, 
as a father must be, at the increase of his family ; but 
he was as miserable too as a father must be when he 
made the discovery that his utmost exertions could not 
provide them with bread* 

Children are naturally noisy; and, when there is 
nothing to stop their mouths with, the noise becomes 
reasonable enough on their parts, but infinitely vexatious 
to those who are obliged to hear them ; and Fong was 
Exactly ia this latter predicament. 

sHe had one day been employed in canying a load to 
some distance from the city, and was returning home, 
his mind filled with anxious thoughts, and his body al- 
most worn out with fatigue, when he felt that some re- 
pose was absolutely necessary ; and he was devoured 
too by a burning thirst. 

On his road he passed a small pleasure- garden, and, 
looking through a latticed door, he saw a fountain throw- 
ing up its sparkling waters beneath the cool shade of a 
luxuriant tree. A s nobody appeared at hand, he entered 
without ceremony, and, having quenched his thirst in 
the refreshing stream, he lay down in a thicket, when 
he soon fell into a deep slumber. 

He was awoke after some time by a slight noise, 
which, upon raising his head, be found was occasioned 
by the passage near him of a person who was borne in 
a fi^an by two slaves. They put .him down near the 
place of Fong's retreat, which was so completely a con- 
cealment« that the position in which he lay prevented 
him from being seen. He, however, recognized, in 
the person borne, the devotee who sat upon nails, and 
who, when he had been a king, pretended to decipher 
the characters which had been the cause of all his mia*. 
fortunes. 

The slaves having retired, the devotee very coolly got 
up from his nailed seat, and proceeded. to unfUfss for 
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tliepvTpose of bathing *, but in doing this be discovered 
th^ whole secret of his sanctity, for Fong perceived that 
th^ thin linen drawers in which he was clad were Uned 
>vitfa a piece of buffalo's hide, which so firmly resisted 
die effect of the nails, that he sat as much unhurt as if 
be had been upon a bed of roses. The rogue, after 
bathing, dressed himself in a splendid robe» which he 
produced from his chair ; and haying taken from the 
•anne place a considerable sum of money, raided from 
the ofibiings of the pious in the course of the' day, he 
spread it upon the gveund, and sat down to count it. . 

A troop of young girls were now seen, hastening 
down a walk of the garden in a dance, the measure of 
-which they marked by a song. They saluted the pious 
anchaHtewifb all the blandishments of mercenary -af^ 
fection ; and Fong soon discovered that they composed 
the haram of this hypocrite, who retired hitherto solace 
himself after the fatigues of his feigned mortification. 
He pursued the dance of his female companions with . 
an much alachty as they, and was soon lost sight of in 
the fiowery thickets of the garden ; while Fong, who 
feared that some unlucky bastinado might be in store 
for him if he were discovered, crawled from his hiding- 
place, and,, gaining the gate, pursued his road towards 
the city. 

.' As he wandered along, reflecting upon the hypocrisy 
of the rogue he had left behind, he could not avoid con« 
trasting'his own present with his former condition. 

'And if 1> had been still a monarch,' he said, an4 
smiled, * 1 should, npon the discovery of this impostucOi 
have indulged in a fit of passion, and ordered his head 
off; but I thank the gods that, in all my misfortunes, I 
have at least subdued that weakness—! am no longer a 
passionate man.' 

As he uttered this soliloquy, he looked up, and be- 
held the old woman who had sold him the sleeping 
fair. 

' Another old acquaintance !' said he. 

The witch, courtesying before him, presented him 
.vrith the identtical treasurer's staff of office upon whioh 
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ihe lia4 flown awaj tan him, ftnd said ' Will k pletii 
3«a torideV 

' Oh, left,' replied Fong, smiUDg ; and, takinf the 
•Mf from her hand, he etxode across it. No soooer 
had he spohea than he Cslt himaoUT aaoending ; sad* 
nfter saUtn^ in the air for a. short space, the staff made 
a desosnt tOwerdii the palace, where it entered an opea 
fviadow of the state chamber^ and deposited Fong open 
the legai eeoch. To his utter amaaement, he found 
too that his poBson had doriag this flight nodergone 
aoodnr diange, and that he was now reetond to hie 
pristiae oondition of royalty. His attendants entering, 
he learned that he had lain in a trance for three days ; 
and, shortly after, the bonae, prostrating himself before 
the throne, implored his pardon for the d<^hisioa he had 
piaotised open him by means of n dDeem. 

' Then we hare no wife V cried the monaich, 
. * None,' replied the bonse. • 

' And are we a klag again V 

* As yon haTe e^er been,' eontinned the {diilosoplier ; 
* bat, fearing that your impetuosity wonld cauee some 
formidable evil, I have taken this means of dischaiging 
the duty I vowed to your deceased father, and of teach* 
ing your iasajesty a leason which I hope yqii wiH never 
forget.' 

* By the bamboo of my late little wife, I never will !' 
replied the monarch. 

He tiien gave oiders that a solemn festival should, be 
proclaimed, at which every house and eveiy garden 
should be illuminated with coloured lamps and lantema, 
in eommefldoration of these strange events, and in some 
degree emblematical of his own ulmmnated pavilion in 
the gardens of the palaee. 

The bonze presented the king with a real slave, of 
beauty equal to hers of whom be had dtoamed, and no 
foul witch iatexfered to mar his happiness. • He sought 
out the dervis, and, having ascertained that part of tba 
dream which related to this impostnr to be oorreot, he 
eely pwiiahed him by confiscating his hazaun and plea- 
snr»^affdw, and taking awi^ faia buAdo^skia, wbkdi 
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latter pomied mazk' of his disptoannfo he ihooi^l sulB* 
cient* 

The Temainder of the nign of Xo Fi wan proflperonSy 
•ad extended to ia uneommoB length, eqttatly honor- 
able to hunaelf and beneficiitl to hie people. 

Annually, on the ntom of iho day oft ^which he 
awoke from his tranee, he had the festival whiefa he 
had ordered on that occasion repeated. The memory 
of it did not die with him, but it has been perpetuated 
daring the last nine thousand six hundred and one 
years, and will probably be continued as long as the 
world exists. Such was the origin of ' The feast of 
Lanterns.' . 

TO MART. 
When first your form did meet my sight. 
Your fiice so lovely , and your eyes so bright, 

Metbought-*' 'Tis sure some fairy. 
Just come from out of paradise 
To dazzle'— but let that suiffice. 

Since I found out — 'twas Mary. 
There^s magic in a name, and I 
Bid' oft the name of Mary sigh. 

Oft sought another sight 
Of her, who, with a single look. 
Such hold upon my fancy took, 

Thntlfelt'aUdetight.' 
Butilay and night, and night and day, 
Beturu'd, and came, and went away. 

And still I ne'er could find 
The lady,*-«>who, like lilies white. 
Was fair,-^who8e eyes of azure bright 

Spoke all thaf s good stnd kind. 
One day, as carelessly I went. 
My thoughts, though hopeless, still intent 

On Mary, Jots, and late. 
My foot slipp'd o'er a messy rock. 
On which I fell, and the hard hnook 

Meas broke my sorry pate. 
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Ab ! huppy ^, ah I lucky rock. 
For Mary saw the fall, the shock 

Her tender heart did hielt ; 
She ran to help*- her gentie hand 
Did lead me off the rocky strand, 

WhUe pain and btim Ifelt. 
Tho* fortune favours with a blow, — 
For what I long had wished to know 

My fall did bring to light : 
Twas near that same romantic spot. 
That MaTy*s father's rustic cot 

First met my longing sight. 
Dear Mary, may it be my lot 
In such a cot-^-near such a spot 

With such as thee, to be. 
We'll share the joys, the toils, and strife. 
Of this sad transitory life. 

And then to heaven we'll flee. 
Dublin, . J.C. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
Oh ! strike once more that tender strain ! 

Its tones are magic to my ear, 
It brings to memory days again, — 

When all around was dear ! 
When youth's bright joyous hours weremine> 

And this world seemed a fairy scene. 
No cloiid to dim that bright sunshine. 

Or mock that dazzling sheen ! 
But those bright hours are pass'd and gone. 

And youth's fond dreams for ever fled, — 
And many who listed that sweet tone. 

Now slumber with the dead 1 
But strike ! oh, strike once more that strain I 

It wakens memory's fondest spell,*— 
Calls back sweet dreams of youth again,—- 

'lis aU I aak,— Farewell! 

F. M. 
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Banditti. 

WHIMS AND ODDITIES, IN PAOSE AND VERSE. 

BT THOMAS HOOD. 

SECOND, 8SBIES. 

Mr. Hood, who seems to be quite as prolific as be is 
bumoTOus, has been tickling tbe town witb more 
' Whims and Oddities.' - Into a small volume be 
has crowded more puns and fun than are commonly to 
be found in all the farces of a winter season ; and 
that, considering the only theatrical attempts at wit 
now-a-days consist of puns, is saving something for 
the quantity of Mr. Hood's production. 

There is one disadvantage which all comical people 
labour under, and from which, of course, Mr. Hood is 
not exempt — they make folks laugh so heutily the 
fir«t time, that their subsequent attempts hardly ever 
raise as loud a shout. Liston is delightful when he 
makes his first foolish, ugly, irresistible face; but, if 
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hii grimaces were to be encored, the audience wonld 
begin' to weep. Who can bear to hear Grimaldi sing 
tippitifwitchet twice? or that Mr. Ducrow's clown 
should utter his jokes over again m the same evening ? 
This is the fate of all your fonny folks ; and therefore 
philosopbicjokera nerer give their hearers the chance of 
a surfeit. Mr. Hood, we think, has approached the error 
which we are pointing out ; he comes too soon upon the 
town with his other plate of sweetmeats, and before 
his readers palates liave regained their former vigour. 
Misjudging people blame him for this, when the fault 
is in thems^ves, and will say he has less force because 
they have less power of enjoyment He had better take 
heed; husband his wit — write longer pieces — take 
more time about them, and make his readers fast 
until they are hungry. Nothing wears out at the 
elbows so soon as wit< then comes darning and 
coaxing, and then comes a discovery. Mr* Hood's 
claim upon the public approbation, for his humorous 
poetry, has hitherto been unimpeachable: it is be- 
cause we wish it to remain so that we give him these 
hints. He has enemies who have announced them- 
selves loudly and ill-naturedly : the best way of de- 
feating them will be by showing how much be is 
above the snarlers,.and this he can best do by keeping 
up to the expectations be has raised. 

The New * Whims and Oddities ' hater ^om» capUal 
pieces. The subject which beings to the engraving 
we have copipd is a most happy di^lay of hiwloar,- 
aad at the same time an exc^ent ^umb upon some vi 
theiecent travellers in Italy, whose account of th« real 
banditti he paraphrases, by applying it to the viUains 
• who deafen our ears and spoil oujt dioners in the 
streets of London. 

BANDITTI. 

Of all the saints in the calettdar« Qone has aaffesed 
less^ froqa the Kefonaation khan St. Cecilia, the great 
patroness of music. Lofty and lowly ara her votaries 
— many $ai4 magnificent are her holiday festivals — 
and hiej cqaunoH service is perfonniug at all hours of 
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thij day. 3he has not only her regular high-prieBts 
and priestesses; but, like the Wesleyansi her itinerants 
and street-miBsionaries, to make known her worship 
in the highways and in the byeways. Nor is the 
homage confined to the people, of one creed j^^the 
Protestant exalts her on his barrel-organ — the Catho- 
lic with her tambourine— the wandering Jew with his 
pan's-iHpe and double-dmm. The group opposite 
was sketched from a company of these .'StrolUx^ 
X layers* 

It knust be confessed that their service is, sometimes 
of a kind rather to drive angels higher into heaven, 
than to entice them earthward ; and there are certain 
retired streets^near the A^delphi, for instance— whose 
such half'-hourly deductions from the natural quiet of 
the situation should justly be considered in the rent. 
Some of the choruses, in truth, ate beyond any but a 
saintly endurance. Concoive a brace of opposition 
organs, a fife, two hurdy-gurdies, a clarionet, and a 
quartette of decayed manners, all clubbing their music 
in common, on the very principle of Mr. Owen's New 
Barmmiy ! 

In the journal of a recent traveller through the 
Papal States, there is an account of an adventure with 
Neapolitan robbers, that would serve, with very slight 
alterations, for the description of an enconnter with 
onr own banditti. 

* To-day, Mrs. Graham and I mounted our horsos 
and rode towards Islington. We had not proceeded 
far, when we heard sounds as of acreaming.and groan- 
ing, and presently a groupe of men appeared at a turn 
of the road. It was too certain that we had fallen in 
with one of these roving bands. Escape was impossi- 
ble, as they extended across the road. Their leader 
was the celebrated Flanigan, notorious for his murder 
of Fair Ellen and the Bewildered . Maid. • One of the 
fellows advanced close up to Mrs. 6.* and putting bis 
instrument to her ear, threatened to blow out he; 
brains. We gave them what coppers we had, and 
were allowed to proceed. We were informed by the 
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country-people, that a gentlewoman and her danghtor 
had been detained by them, near the same spot, and 
robbed of their hearings, with circumstances of great 
barbarity; Flanigftn, in the meantime, standing by 
with his pipe in his mouth ! 

' Innumerable other travellers have been stopped 
and tortured by these wretches, till they gave up Uieir 
money ; and yet these excesses are winked at by tlie 
police. In the meantime, the government does not 
interfere, in the hope, perhaps, that some day these 
gangs may be broken up, and separated by discord 
amongst themselves.' 

Sometimes to the eye of fancy these wandering min- 
strels assume another character, and illustrate Collins's 
Ode on the Passions, in a way that might edify Miss 
M acflttley. First, Fear, a blind harper, lays his be- 
wildered band amongst the chords, but recoils back at 
the sound of an approaching carriage. Anger, with 
starting eye-balls, blows a rude clash on the bugle- 
hom ; and Despair, a snipe faced wight, beguiles his 
grief mth low sullen sounds on the bassoon. Hope, a 
consumptive Scot, with golden hair and a clarionet, in- 
dulges, like the flatterer herself, in a thousand fantastic 
flourishes beaide the tune — with a lingering quaver at 
the close; and would quaver longer, but Revenge 
shakes his matted locks, blows a fresh alarum on his 
pandeans, and thumps with double heat his double^ 
drum. Dejected Pity at his side, a hunger-bitten 
urchin, applies to his silver-toned triangle; whilst 
Jealousy, sad proof of his distracted state, grinds on, 
in all sorts of time, at his barrel-organ. With eyes 
upraised, pale Melancholy sings retired and unheeded 
at the comer of the street ; and Mirth, — yonder he is, 
a brisk little Savoyard, jerking away at the hurdy- 
gurdy, and dancing himself at the same time, to 
render his jig-tune more jigging. 

The 'Parthian Glance' is beyond all comparison, in 
our estimation, the best piece in the book among the 
j»oetry. The jokes are good — some of them even new 
— «nd all are happily and easily introduced. 
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A VAtLtmAV 6JLAKCB. 

Come, my Crony, let'fi think apon ^ar-away days. 

And lift up a little Oblivion's T^il ; 
Let's consider the past with a lingering gaze, 

like a peacock whose eyes are incUn'd to his tail. 
Aye, come, let us turn our attention hd[nnd> 

like those critics whose Heads am so heavy, I fiear. 
That they caxmot keep up with the march of the mind. 

And so turn faeeabout for reviewing the rear. • 
Looking over Time's crupper and over his tail, 

•Oh, what ages and pages there 'are to revise! 
And as further our back-seaTching glances prevail, 

like the emmets, < how little we are in our eyes !' 
Wirat a «^eet pretty innocent, half-a-yard long. 

On a dimity l%p of true niirsery make ! 
I can fancy^I hear the old lullaby song 

That was.raeant to compose me, biit kept me awake. 
Methinks I still suffer the infantine throes. 

When my flesh was a cushion for any long pin— 
Whilst they patted my body to comfort my woes. 

Oh I how little they dreamt they were driving them in ! 
Infent sorrows are strong— infant pleasures as weak- 
Bat no grief was allowed to indulge in its note ; 
Did you ever attempt a small ' bubble and squeak,' 

Through the Dalby's carminative down inyour throat 1 
Did you ever go up to the roof with a bounce ? 

pid you ever come down to the floor with the same 1 
Oh ! I can't but agree with both ends, and pronounce 

' llead or tails' with a child, an unpleasantish game ! 
Then an urchin — I see myself urchin, indeed. 

With a smooth Sunday face for a mother's delight -, 
Why should weeks have an end 1—1 am sure there 
was need 

Of a Sabbath, to follow each Saturday night, 
Was your face ever sent to the housemaid to scrub 1 

Have you ever felt huckaback soften'd with sand? 
Had you ever your nose towell'd up to a snub. 

And your eyesknuckled out with the back of the hand? 
«d3 . 
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Then a school- boy-— my tailor was nothing in fault. 

For an urchin will grow to a lad by degrees, — 
Bat how well I remember that * pepper and salt' 

lliat was down to the elbows, and up to the knees \ 
What a figure it cut when as Norval I spoke ! 

With a lanky right leg duly planted before ; 
Whilst I told of the chief that was kiird by my stroke. 

And extended my arms as ' the arms that he wore !' 
Next a lover — Oh ! say, were you ever in love ? 

With a lady too coldl— and your bosom too hot ! 
Have you bow'd to a shoe-tie, and knelt to a glove? 

like a beau that desired to be tied in a knoti 
With the bride all in white, and your body in blue. 

Did you walk up the aisle--the genteefeat of meat 
When I think of that beautiful vision anew. 

Oh ! I seem but the biffin of what I was then ! 
I am wither'd and worn by a premature care. 

And my wrinkles confess the decline of my days ; 
Old Time's busy hand has made free with my hair. 

And I'm seeking to hide it — by writiiig for bays ! 

He has a description of a ballad-Binger, in which he 
hits off the style of the old writers of characters, 
making fun of them at every other word with a pun. 
Charles Lamb imitated these writers before in his own 
way cleverly enough, but still with too little originality 
to be very amusing. Mr. Hood does it infinitely better, 
and with great humour. 

A BALLAD SINGER 

Is a town crier for the advertising of lost tunes. 
Hunger hath made Iiim a wind instrument: his 
want is vocal, and not he. His voice had gone 
a-begging before ]j^ took it up and applied it to 
the same trade ; it was too strong to hawk mackarel, 
but was just soft enough for Rohm Adair. His busi- 
ness is to make popular songs unpopular, — he gives 
the air, like a weather-cock, with many variations. As 
for a key, he has but one — a latch-key — ^for all manner 
of tunes ; and as they are to pass current amongst the 
lower sorts of people, he makes his notes like a 
country banker's, as thick as he can. His tones have 
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a copper sound, for he sounds for copper ; and for the 
musical divisions he hath no regard, but sings on, like 
a kettle, without taking any heed of the bars. Before 
beginning he clears his pipe with gin; and he is 
always hoarse from the thorough draft in his throat. 
He hath but one shake, and that is in winter. His 
▼oice sounds flat, from flatulence; and he fetches 
breath, like a drowning kitten, whenever he can. 
Notwithstanding all this his music gains ground, for it 
walks with him from end to end of the street. 

He is your only performer that requires not many 
entreaties for a song; for he will chaunt, without 
asking, to a street cur or a parish post. His only 
backwardness is to a stave after dinner, seeing that he 
never dines ; for he sings for bread, and though com 
has ears, sings very commonly in vain. As for his coun- 
try, he is an Englishman, • that by his birthright may sing 
whether he can or xR)t. To conclude, he is reckoned 
passable in the city, but is not so good off the stones. 

The * Wee Man' is a good-tempered sprightly little 
piece, in which he has a sort of side puff at the most 
pleasing of modem poets. 

TQB WBB. MAN. 

It was a merry company. 

And they were just afloat* 
When lo ! a man of dwarfish span. 

Came up and hail'd the boat. 
' Good morrow to ye» gentle folks. 

And will you let me in? — 
A slender space will serve my case, 

For I am small and thin.' 
They saw he was. a dwarfish man. 

And very small and thin ; 
Not seven such would matter much. 

And so they took him in. 
They laugh'd to see his little hat. 

With such a narrow brim ; 
They laugh'd to note his dapper coat, 

With skirts so scant and trim. 
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Bat barely had tb^'gone a mile, 

Wheii, grarely, one and all. 
At once began to think the man 

Was not 80 very small. 

His coat had got a broader skirt, 

His hat a broader brim. 
His leg grew stout, and soon pIumpM out 

A very proper limb. 

Still on they went, and as they went, 
■ Moi« rough the billows grew, — 
And z^e arid fell, a greater swell. 
And h'e was swelling too ! 

And lo ! where room had been for seven. 
For six there scarce was space ! 

For five ! — for four ! — for three ! — ^not more 
Than two could find a place ! 

There was -not even room for one ! 

They crowded by degrees — 
Aye — closer yet, till elbows met, 

And knees were jogging knees. 

' Good sir, you must not sit a-stem. 

The wave will ^Ise come in !* 
Without a word he gravely stirr'd. 

Another seat to win. 
' Good sir, the boat has lost her trim. 

You must not sit a- lee !' 
With smiling face, and courteous grace. 

The middle seat took he. 

But still, by constant quiet growth. 

His back became so wide. 
Each neighbour wight, to left and. right, 
, Was thrust against the side. 

Lord ! lioW'they chided with themselves. 

That they had let him in ; 
To see him grow so monstrous now. 

That came so small and thin. 
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On every brow a dew-drop stood, 
They grew so scared and hot, — 

* I' the name of all that's great and tail, 
Who are ye, sir, and what V 

Loud laugh'd the Gogmagog, a laugh 
As loud as giant's roar — 

' When first I came, my proper name 
Was Little — now I*m Moore V 
There is only one fault we have to allege against 
this clever and sprightly little volume. It is that 
there are two articles — and one would be by far too 
many — on a subject which does not bear jesting. The 
base uses to which out mortal remains are returned, 
after we have ceased to exist, is a matter so painful to 
every man of common sense and feeling, (let him joke 
or swagger as )ie will,) that the less is said about it 
the better. Mr. Hood loses sight of this truth, which 
we have no doubt he feels, and vents a great deal of 
revolting and profane ribaldry on * body- snatching.* 
We are sorry, sincerely sorry for this ; because either 
it proves, which we should be sorry to believe, that he 
does not partake the common feelings of manliness and 
humanity upon such a topic; or, (and this too it 
would give us pain to think of him,) that he loves a 
joke so well as not to be nice in considering whether 
he ought to make it or not. We trust that such a 
blemish will not be found in any of his future produc- 
tions ; the public are ready to receive every thing that 
he will do with more than indulgence, and he ought 
not to tax their good nature. 



STANZAS. 

Ths Morning ! the Morning ! when the golden sun- 
beams rise, 

And light with joyous splendour the distant eastern 
skies, 

Aurora hails their coming above the distant hilla. 

And Earth too with the sound of a thousand gushing 
rills, 
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The stars they veil their pallid beam^, before the 

dawning ray. 
The flowers ope their rainbow leaves to welcome back 

the day, 
And wandering bird, and mountain-bee, from wood- 

land cell or bower, 
G>me forth with songs, and gladness, to hail the 

Morning Hour ! 

The Noontide ! the Noontide ! when the sunbeams 

from on high, ; 

Look down upon each mountain-top, in pride and 

majesty, 
The hills are clothed in the broad beam, the woodland 

streams flow on, 
In sunshine and in shadow, in loveliness and song. 
The ocean depths are gleaming, and to their gem-lit 

mines. 
The sunbeam sparkling pierces through, to where the 

Goial shines. 
The heaven above has not a cloud to veil the gun- 
beam's power, 
Earth, sea, and sky are shadowless 1 'tis noontide's 

sultry hour ! 
The Evening ! the Evening? when the ^Iden Kght of day. 
Is sinking 'neath the ocean- wave with a serene decay. 
The twilight comes with dim approach, and veils the 

earth and sea, 
The dews are falling to the ground, and gemming 

lawn and lea, 
The breeze has hushed her gentle voice, and closed her 

downy wings, . . 
The waves are flowing to the shore with ' mystic 

murmurings,' 
And hushed is every busy voice in castle-hall and 

bower. 
Bird, breeze, andbeo, are gone to rest ! 'tis Evening's 

balmy hour ! 
The Midnight I the Midnight 1 when all is calm and stUI, 
And the young moon is watching uponthe datraos hill. 
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The distant stars are shining out, in beauty ftt>m 
the »ky. 

And looking on each folded flower, and on each sleep- 
ing eye, 

And earth and sea alike are still and nought breaks 
on the hush, 

Save the far sound of forest stream, or distant tor' 
rent's gush. 

It is an hour all loveliness, all beauty, and delight. 

It. is an hour of sweet repose ! it is the clear Midnight ! 

F. M. 



SIR ROGER D£ GALVERLST, 

On£ of the plays which are attributed to Shakspeare, 
although* as it appears to os, without the shghtest 
foundation, either internal or external, is intitled 'The 
Yorkshire Tragedy.' The story upon which it is 
founded is one which embodies an incident that took 
plaoe many centuries ago, in a family of considerable 
repute and standing, and which had been for many, 
years settled in the neighbourhood of Leeds. Thd 
&T0njb.isone, the authenticity of which is placed sd 
far beyond doubt, that, however horrid it be in its na- 
ture, and revolting to the common ifeelings of humanity, 
charity can find no resource for the weakness of 
laoctal creatures, in flattering itself with the belief 
thAt.it never happened, but is the creation of some 
noirelist to roiiise ;the feelings of his readers. The tale 
is 'onrertrue/ and is anital proof of the dapgerof 
giving way to unchecked passion. 

Sir. Bfiger de Calverley was an English country 
gentleman, who, in the reign of Henry VIII. hacit 
served, in the wars in Italy. He had, by his exploits 
in aniiA» kept up the character of the English yeomanry, 
a«d shown the stoutest chevaliers of France^ that a 
British knight, accompanied by a small but chosenf 
baud of hU own tenants and retainers, could do more 
than amuck greater force of naerely mercenary fol- 
lowers. 
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The wars being over, he returned to enjoy* in the 
peace and tranquillity of the inheritance of hiB an- 
cestors, the laurels he had won in battle» Soon after 
his return, he became enamoured of the daughter of a 
neighbouring gentleman, to whom, in due time, he was 
married, and devoted himself wholly to the cares of 
his family, and to the making his children and his 
tenantry happy. The lady to whom he was married 
was as beautiful and good as he was brave and honest ; 
and for some years they lived in uninterrupted felicity. 
They had three children, who added to their hap- 
piness i and, if experience did not daily show us that 
It is the lot of mortality to have bitterness mingled in 
the sweetest draughts, it should have seemed that 
this couple were beyond the reach of misfortune. A 
storm of misery was, however, about to burst over 
their heads, and to involve them in ruin. 

Sir Roger had one fault, -and a grievous one it was ; 
but it was one which often accompanies the best na- 
tures. He was inconceivably jealous ; and, although 
the virtue and propriety of his wife had hitherto giv^ 
him no re^ison to indulge in it, he was himself aware 
that, if it once should take possesion Qf his bosons he 
should not be able to control it. It sometimes happens 
that the dread one has of doing any particular thing 
leads one to do it -, and so it was in this instance. 
This does not happen, it is true, to sound minds ; but 
very passionate minds are never very sound ones. 
From constantly thinking of jealousy. Sir Roger be- 
came jealous, and watched his innocent and Ught- 
hearted wife with an.iutenseness which was of itself 
an evident mark of insanity. A spark was only ne- 
cessary to cause the explosion of the fierce contents of 
his heart ; and, by her ill fortune, his wife furniBhed 
this. One day, at dinner, the fond father was caress- 
ing one of his children, while he kept a wolfs eye on 
the mother ; although, perhaps, he loved her no less 
at this moment than he had ever done. She, in the 
lightness of her heart, and with a wish to divert the 
moody temper of her husband, wluch had long caused 
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her great anxiety, said to him jestingly, ' I wonder how 
so gnm-looking a father could have so fair a child/ 

In a moment the demon raged within Sir Roger's 
bosqm : he. hec«|||C|:wpfpT^fmjb)y ipfkd;. and, rinng 
from "the ^tabi^, lie rjCWd to ijis tenified wife, f Yq» 
confess it then» adulte^ss ! you confirm my worst sas-. 
picions !. ^1 my happiness is demolished at once, and 
hell is'bat>ke 1oes0 upon earth. But I will be re- 
vengcd>^ iie cried-r-* I will he the dupe and wittol no 
longer *.' ',and, seiaing one of the knives on the tables 
he plnnged it into the bosom of the .child he had been 
caressing the moment before. The inother,^ horror- 
BtricUen, caught the other child in her arms, and. fled 
away : Sir^ ]£)ger £»llowed. her ; and, as she entered 
her phamber, tore l^e infant from her arms, and it 
soon fell another victim to his blind fury. The lady 
threw herself under the bed which stood in the room ; 
hut even this retreat afforded her no shelter from the 
madness of her husband. He drew his sword, with 
which he thrust at hJer several times; and, at length, 
believing he had dispatched her, he went down to the 
stables and saddled a horse, for the purpose of finish - 
ing the extermination of his family by the slaughter of 
his eldest son j th^n at a school about ten miles distant. 
An old servant of the house, who'had witnessed, but 
could not prevent, tii^sehorrois, rode off. at the same 
time; and, passing hiis. master on the road, arrived at 
the school in time to give notice of his intention, and 
to save the. child. Sir Roger wa^ immediately ap- 
prehended, and carried to^iondon; when he was 
hrougbt to trial for the murder of his children. Upon 
being ai:raig9ed he refused to pleadt and was, there« 
fore, 'cond&ned to the dreadful sufferance of the 
peine forte et dure. The nature of that punishment is, 
that when a prisoner, arraigned of a felony, refuses to 
answer to his arraignment, the court orders, ' that he 
be remanded to the prison from whence he came, and 
put into a low dark chamber, and there laid upon his 
back on the floor — naked, unless where decency for- 
bids ; that there be placed upon his body as great a 
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weight of iron as he could hear— and more; that he 
have no BUBtenance, save only, on the first day, three 
morsels of the worst bread ; and, on the second day, 
three draughts of standing water that should be nearest 
to the prison-door ; and that he should not eat on the 
aatne day that he drank, nor drink on the same day 
that he ate ; and that he should be without any titter 
or other thing under him ; and that one arm should be 
drawn to one quarter of the room with a cord, and the 
other to another; and that his feet should he used in 
the same manner ; and that in this situation he should 
remain until he answered.' 

And all this Sir Roger endured, being resolved to 
expiate in his death, as far as he could, the wrong he 
had done to his family. If he had pleaded, he must 
of necessity have heen tried ; and bis wife and his 
servants would have been compelled to give evidence 
against him. This dreadful pain he was resolved to 
spare them. Besides which, if he had been con- 
victed, (and there could be no doubt that he would 
have been,) his lands would have been forfeit to the 
king, and his hear "a beggar : to avoid this, therefore, 
he remained mate j and was treated in* the'manner I 
have described to you. Being a man of prodigious 
Strength, and able to bear great fatigue, it was several 
days before a period was put to his sufferings : at 
length, worn out by the acuteness of his pain, and by 
the tardiness with which death approached him, he 
caUed out, after being silent ever since his appre^ 
hension, * If there be a Yorkshireman in the room, for 
the love of Christ, let him toup on ;* meaning that he 
should thereby increase the weight on his breast, and 
put an end to his misery." 

Although many years have elapsed since these 
events took place, the traditional memory of the tra- 
gical affair is not efiaced from the place in which they 
happened. It would require^ some considerable in- 
ducement to any country lad in the neighbourhood of 
the old manor lands, to pass through Calverley wood 
alone about midiaght; and never a horseman at' 
tempted it, that Sir Iloger's ghost did not mount be- 
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hind, with a fearful cry of ' loop on/ and accompany 
the tortured wight to the aezt running stream. Then 
lie disappeared, and the horse and its rider were re^ 
lieved from the super- human weight. 

This popular tradition has been introduced into the 
Series of * My Grandmother's Guests and their Tales,* 
under the title of Sir Rt^er de Calverley's Ghost. 

THE DV4NG £XILB. 
BY JOHN D. NEWMAN. 

I SAW him with that glazed eye 

Turned on the setting sun, 
He sunk beneath the scorching sky, 

His race was nearly run ; 
Oh ! it was terrible to die. 
And none to close that glazed eye. 
I know not what he thoi^ght of then ; 

It could not be he prayed 
Forgiveness for his fellow men. 

Who thus could see him fade, 
With none to raise the drooping head. 
And soothe the spirit ere it fled t 
It was not so. The brow was knit, 

The eye was waxing dim, 
And oh f there was a light in it 

That should not be with him-— 
A fiery gleam that told how dear 
He cherished hate though dying there. 
Oh ! it vrvA worse than death to see 

That he, the unforgiven. 
Could blight thus with his fading eye^, 

And bear his bate to heaven — 
Could ask his God for pardon then, 
Yet, dying, curse his fellow men. 
Yet so it was, that meteor beam 

But too well told his wrath, 
I heard the expectaht raven scream— 

l^is spirit had gone forth ; 
And on the cold turf otly lay 
A whitening mass of moveless clay. 
3BISS 
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THE SURVIVOR OF RONGBSVALLES. 
The reader of < Don Quixote ' (and who is there 
that is not a reader of * Don Quixote V) will remember 
that on the occasion of the renowned knight's paying a 
visit to the city of Toboco, in quest of the peerless 
Doldnea, he meets a labourer just as the day is dawn- 
ing, who goes along singing the ballad of Roncesvalles, 
which th^ knight no sooner hears than he exclaims to 
his follower, * Let me die, Sancho, if any thing lucky 
will befal as to-night ! Don't you hear what that pea- 
sant is singing V 

' Yes/ said Sancho ; ' but what has that to do with 
our afftdr? If he had sung the ballad of Calainos, it 
would have been the same thing with regard to oor 
good or evil fortune.' 

Now however sensible Sancho's remark may be« it 
does not throw much light upon the nature of the 
ballad die peasant was singing, and to explain that is 
the subject of the following pages. The ballad of the 
battle of Koncf svalles was very common in Spain, and 
there were many versions of it. That to which it is 
believed Don Quixote alludes begins with a lament for 
the fate of the twelve peers who fell in that celebrated 
engagement, as follows : — 

' Mala la visteio Franceses, 

La caza de Roncesvalles ! 
Don Carlos perdio la honra, 
Murieron los Doce Pares.' 
Which has been translated (badly enough it is true) 
by Mr. Rodd, thus :— 

' 111 you fared at Roncesvalles, 

Frenchmen, fate your glory cross'd ; 
There your peers in battle perish'd. 
There your king his honour lost.' 
The rest of the ballad, however, relates to the adven- 
tures of the celebrated Guarinos, admiral of France, who 
was taken prisoner by the Moors, and; after being kept 
in captivity for seven years, made his escape in a very 
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singfeUar a&d interesting manner. It U almost iinpos* 
sible to render in English verse the spirit and the har- 
mony of the Spanish ballad, but the adventure 6f 
Gnarinos may be given in proser so as to convey a cor- 
rect idea of it» in these words : — 

The fight of Roncesvalles— that fatal battle in which 
Charlemagne lost the high renown whidi- a series of 
-victories and deeds of noble daring had gained him, 
and in which his peers lost thea lives — was over^ 'Lhe 
richest trepliy which the Moors had won was the 
person of the gallant Guarinos, the admiral of France, 
whom they carried away: with them as their captive 
He had been found on the field, fattnt with his exertioBS 
atod the loss of blood,' and disooveiing that he lived 
only bjf cOBValsive breathing, which at intervals broke 
from his mangled breast. As soon as he was restored 
to life by the care of the M6orish {Aysidaas^- the vis*- 
lorioos chieftains who had been engaged in the battle 
begiin .to prefer each their claim to the possession'of 
the uoblie prisoner. So load and various were their 
claims, thdt it was soon found to be impossible -either 
to adjust or to satisfy tbein, aitd it wab at length de- 
ctded by the kitag that the claimants shooldtcast bis 
for the pi$ze which each of them desired' to win. • 7he 
impartiality of this method recammended it'tothe vrar- 
riors» and chance gave <he custody of the Admiral 
Gnarinos to the Priaoe Mailotes, wiho immediately be- 
gan to exercise the rights of = a 'master over the wairior 
whom chan<ie had placed in his power. 

The prowess and military skill of the admiral h^ 
been so often and so diaarly felt by the Moors, that 
Marlotes knew it was of the. highest importance to the 
success of the cause in which .he was engaged to secure 
the aid of so potent and influential an agent. With a 
,view, therefore, to conciliate liim, as the first step to- 
wards gaining him over, the Moorish chieftain ehanged 
his captivity, and took him froin the miserable place in 
which he' had been kept since die battle into his own 
palace. Kindness and courtesy, and all the blandish- 
laents of a refined and studied politeness, were put in 
3e3 
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pTRctice to overcome tbe stabboni virtue of Guarinog, 
who, although he felt grateful foi the ea«e he eujoyedr 
did not yet value it so highly as to barter for it his 
Christian faith and his knightly honour. In vain did 
Marlotes offer Lim hb two daughters in maniage, with 
a large train of ^ale and female slaves, a palace, and 
revenues, which far surpassed the wealth he had pos- 
sessed in his own land. In vain did he represent to 
him that power almost unlimited should be placed 
within his reach if he would renounce the faith of 
Christ, and embrace that of Mahomet. At first a 
short and earnest, but at the same time courteous, 
reftisal of the honour which the Moor offered, by giving 
his daughters to be the captive's wives, was the only 
reply which the Christian warrior gave. When, how- 
ever, Marlotes pressed his request still further, and his 
entreaties and arguments began to assume the form of 
commands and threats, Guarinos indignantly rebuked 
him for having put upon him the aflBront of believ- 
ing for a moment that he would so far degrade himself 
as to renounce his religion. The Moor left his prisoner 
in such a mood as convinced the latter he had nothing 
further to hope 6om his clemency, but every thing to 
fear from his revenge. 

A very short time sufficed to convince Guarinos that 
his fears were too well founded. Some of the soldiers 
of Marlotes appeared in his chamber, and, loading him 
with manacles, dragged him to the common gaol of the 
city, where he was left in a close and solitary prison. 
Weeks, months, and yeiurs, rolled on without bringing 
any mitigation of his sufferings; and yet hope and 
Christian fortitude enabled him to bear up against the 
evils with which fate had afflicted him. Many a sigh, 
and sometimes a groan, would escape him, as he looked 
up through the bars of his miserable dungeon window, 
and saw the clear blue sky, and thought of the sunny 
fields of France, and of the companions of his warlike 
deeds — ^the glorious twelve, who had fallen through the 
treachery of the felon Gan^lon in the bloody fight of 
Ronoesvalles. Bitter and burning thoughts fiew through 
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liis brain as he contrasted his present forlorn and help- 
less condition with his former noble state, and his 
nerves thrilled, and his bosom swelled as though it 
would burst the ignoble bonds which held him. Bat 
patience — that stem ▼irtue, which prisoners learn per- 
force to practice—calmed, if it could not console him. 

'the great Moorish festival of the Beiram had arrived, 
and all the inhabitants of the city were joyously avail- 
ing themselves of the license which this occasion afford- 
ed them to revel and enjoy their sports. Even the 
Christians and the Jews, who dwelt within the town, 
although they did not regard the Beiram as a religions 
ceremony, were yet not less willing to observe it as an 
occasion of r^oiciitg than the Islamites themseWes ; 
and the whole city was like one large fair, in which 
all classes of the people were assembled and engaged 
in diverting themselves. The shouts of mirth and 
revelry fell on the ear of Guarinos as he lay in his lone 
captivity, and his gall rose at the thought that the 
cruel paynims who kept him wasting his manhood in 
so base a bondage were themselves full of mirth and 
in freedom. 

Among the sports of the day was one which was a 
great favourite with the Moorish people. A gigantic 
figure was built up of wood, and made so strong tiiat it 
required great force and great dexterity to tb.Tow it 
down. Against this the Moorish horsemen ran with 
their lances, and although the most distinguished 
among them essayed their prowess against the tablado$, 
as it was called, it resisted all their efforts. The 
laughter and jeers of the %mmon people, who had 
assembled to witness this trial of the warriors' skill, 
rose up in a tumult of derision at each successive 
failure. Marlotes, who bad expected that this would 
be the most effective of the triumphs of the day, and 
who had been most particularly desirous that the gene- 
ral populace of his city should see, that they might 
respect, the force of his warriors, was enraged beyond 
measure at their repeated failures. HLs anger trans- 
ported him beyond the bounds of common prudence. 
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aQd he swore that the joncts should be cotitiniied, and 
that none of the cavatien, nor even of the spectators, 
should depart from the spot, add that no food should 
he hrottght to them. As he had power enough to en*- 
force so senseless an edict, his siavish subjects were 
compelled to obey ; and a strong Gordon of his guards 
was instantly ranged i^rand the lists* 

The jdcund shouts were now changed to wailing and 
complaint. The women loudly littered their anger and 
discontent, and the men less-rehemently swore dark 
9»d bitter. oaths against the tyrant whom they feared 
too much openly to rebel 'against. With a. feeling of 
despenitian they prepared to. renew their efforts, bat 
^ithec they had ejihausted their strength, or the angry 
emotions to which Marlotes' edict gave rise, baffled 
their atteinpU. They tried in Tain ; the tuMndss seemed 
to be like a rock, and defied all their efibrts. At every 
fiulure the people setup a shoot -of detision and anger 
against the cavalier who had been unsuccessful, so that 
at length few persolis could be found to try. 

Guarinos' prison was near the city wall, just beyond 
which the lists had been placed. As he meditated npon 
.hie evil destiny, the various shouts of the people had 
reached him«- The changes in their expression latterly 
had roused his curiosity ; he thought that something 
^9m geing wrong, and although dieir joy wasi to him 
Stothing, the disappointment of his enemies excited Ins 
jdesiretoknow what had caused it. He paUed to the 
l^et, who was on the battlement above his cell^ to 
know the reason of the nMomful. shouts. A long ac- 
quaintance with him hra softened the heart of Ais 
maa, who was not the worst of his race, and he told ihe 
captive shortly of Marlotes' edict, and the despair of 
the jouiters. ^ . . 

' Mother of Heaven !'\aied Onarinos, ' had I bnt the 
steed and the weapons that were mine when treasheiy 
delivered me into the paynim's hands, I Would beat 
down this tabladm at one blow.' 

The gaoler laughed aloud. * Braggarts you Chris- 
tians are ever,' he cried ; • and neither pahi, nor prison t 
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nor stripes, nor starvation, ean drive the practice of 
boasting out of yon. Here have yon been lying for 
seven years in this gaol, with no other exercise for your 
arms than to brush away the summer flies that disturb 
your siesta, and yet you persuade yourself that you can 
do that which the nervous and well trained strength of 
OUT best chieftains cannot' 

' Put me to the proof,' exclaimed Guarinos, ' and if 
I fail deal me the doom of a vain coward.' 

' Nay, an it rested with me thou should'st try— an 
it were only to cure thee of vaunting,' said the gaoler. 

' Why, then,' rejoined Guarinos, 'for the love of 
Heaven^or, if that moves thee not, by your hopes of 
AUa's blessing, and your Prophet's intercession — bear 
me a message to your Lord l^arlotes. Say to him. 
thus — " Guarinos, France's admiral, greets you as he 
may, and craves that you will let be given to him the 
armour, and the lance, and the axe, be wore on the 
day he first became your prisoner. Order that his 
steed shall once more be his, and he engages to throw 
down at one blow the tdblados, which scorns the prowess 
of your Moorish warriors. If he shall fail, he is willing 
at once to devote himself to death, and to acquit his 
captors of alt stain in dooming him." ' 

' By the Prophet's tomb, then,' cried the gaoler, 
* thou shalt have thy way ; for, though I hate thee not, 
I am heartily tired of thy vain swaggering.' 

The gaoler hastened to the place in which Marlotes 
was, and told his errand to one of the nobles in attend- 
ance on his person. It immediately occurred to this 
satrap that an opportunity now offered of diverting the 
king's rage, and of giving him an object with which he 
might glut it. He instantly admitted the gaoler, and 
bade him do his errand. 

Marlotes heard it, and his fury was excited tenfold. 
Almost choking with passion, he ordered the horse and 
armour to be sought, and Guarinos to be brought before 
him. The armour was soon found, for it had been laid 
up in the public arsenal, where it was exhibited as a 
sort of trophy ; bat as it had been untouched during 
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the whole period of Guarinos* captivity, it was covered 
with the ruBt and dirt it bad collected during so many 
years. The horse was discovered with greater diffi- 
calty» When first taken it had beenjnteniled to make 
him useful as a war- horse ; hut every attempt to mount 
him was made in vun* He plunged, kicked, and Int 
at every one who approached him ; add, after all efforts 
had been made to tame him, he was sent to draw a 
lime cart in the fortifications. This drudgery be sub- 
mitted to, but never from the> moment of his entering 
the Moorish city had any human being been able to 
mount him. Now, however, he was released from his 
laborious work, and was brought into the court-yard of 
the palace. At the same time Guarinos was led from 
his prison before the king. 

The iron hand of captivity had wrought strange 
changes in the person of the noble paladin. His un- 
combed hair hung in matted locks over his forehead ; 
his beard, grizzled and untrimmed, stood out from his 
chin, with each particular hair curling with ii-e. His 
face pale with the long absence he> had endured from 
the wholesome light of day, and Ids eyes lighted up 
with a lustre that had as much of wildness as of fire-^ 
his limbs were thin, and spare diet had reduced some 
of the roundness of his muscular form^-and yet, as be 
strode into Marlotes' presence, with firm gate ind 
erected head, there was a nobleness in his appearance 
which bespoke his conscious superiority over the crouch^ 
iug slaves by whom he was surrounded. Marlotes iekt 
the influence of his presence, but veiling, under an 
affected scorn, the fear and hatred whidi h^ experi- 
enced at the sight of his ill-used captive, he repeated 
to him the message which the gaoler had delivered, 
and asked Guarinos if he was content to abide by the 
proposition which had been made in his naoMs. 

' I have said it/ replied Guarinos, who was deter- 
'mined to give no outward indication but by his silence 
of the contempt in which he beheld the Moorst 

Marlotes then bidding the headsman prepare his 
MB and block for the execution of Gtiariaos, which he 
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took to be oertfidn, he bade die guards lead him forth to 
the court-yard, where his steed and hb armour awaited 
him. 

When Guarinoa saw the noble animal who had so 
often borne him in the chace and in the battle, and 
whose courage and strength had never failed, now 
standing before him lean and jaded » his riba standing 
out, and the marks of stripes on his hide, he felt an 
emotion which his own sufferings had seldom been able 
to excite. The tears started to his eyes, but with an 
instant exertion they were dashed away. He called to 
the horse, and at his well-known voice the beast 
naghed, pricked up his ears, and came towards him 
delightedly. The change in the animal's appearance 
was instantaneous. His head was raised, his eyes 
lively, his nostrils dilated, and his bound firm and light 
as an antelope*s. Guarinos motioned for bis armoar, 
which, being brought, he put on — not however without 
some difficulty, from the rivets being rusted, and the 
straps having stiffened with long disuse. \t length 
he mounted ; and, with his lance in his hand, his good 
axe at his stiddle bow, and with the helm from which 
his faded plume streamed to the wind on his head, 
turned towards the city gate. He was followed by an 
izhmense* crowd of people. Marlotes and his court 
Tode slowly after ; and the public executioner, with his 
assistants, closed the rear. 

Arrived at the ground, the lists were cleared, and.the 
Moorish herald made proclamation of the terms on* 
which the trial had been granted to Guarinos. A 
«hout of derision was set up by the spectators at the 
«ightof the paladin and his miserable equipage ; and 
yet the more Experienced voldiers whispered to each 
other that he held his lance and sate his steed like a 
man who knew the usages of war. The tabladas was 
then pointed out to him, the distance of the course 
markeid out, and the trumpets sounded for the charge. 
Guarinos crossed himself devoutly like a Christian 
knight ; and, uttering a short prayer to the Virgin, he 
gave his charger the reios and the spurs ; at the same 
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moment graapbg firmly his lance, he directed his whole 
force against the Moorish trophy. The noise of the 
blow sounded like the discharge of a cuWerin ; the 
lance broke into uncountable shivers; but the tablados, 
rocking upon its base, fell, and in its fall crushed. 
seTeral of the Moors^. who had impudently stationed 
themselves behind it, in the firm conviction that the 
Christian's charge must be in vain. 

A murmur of aneer and surprise burst from the 
crowd. Marlotes raised himself in his stirrups to give 
command to his guard to seize upon Guarinos; but, 
ere he could utter the words, one bound of his noble 
steed had brought the paladin before him. Guarinos' 
uplifted axe descended on his turban, and the Saracen's 
cleft head was immediately afterwards rolling on the 
ground. Before the multitude had recovered from the 
astonishment which this exploit begat, the paladin rode 
at the nearest entrance to the lists, smiting the guards 
who pressed around him, and dealing death and de< 
struction wherever his blows lighted. In an incredibly 
short space of time he had passed the bounds; the 
river was before him ; and. without pause, his steed 
dashed into the waters, and had reached the opposite 
side before his pursuers could come up to the brink. 
The river was more than a bowshot over, and Guarinos 
stood, for a moment, to cast a defiance to the teeth of 
the Moors. For a minute he alighted; and, after 
girthing his horse tighter, he again vaulted into the 
saddle, and was in a few moments out of sight. 

He rode without stint or stay until he reached the 
French territories. Having taken the necessary repose 
for himself and his charger, he proceeded more gently, 
but still rapidly, to the French king's court, where he 
presented himself in the same garb as he had worn in 
his captivity, and covered wiUi his rusty armour, as 

The Survivor of Romcesvalles. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF UOO POSCOLO. 
They ▼anish from as, fast as fleeting lighu 
From northern skies! Stem Destiny unites 
The Grave and Glory — Genius and Despair — 
Twin-spirits that a oread communion share. 
Gifted and glorious, they pass away. 
The sons of song who beautify our day — 
Gifted and glorious — e*en while yet the lays 
That wring from the cold world unwilling praise. 
Kindle their eyes, and tremble on their lips. 
Their beacon- splendour, shadowed by eclipse 
Of Death's oblivious clinid, fades from our view, — 
Heaven soon recals what it accords to few, — 
The eloquent lightning of the eye departs. 
And silence chains the tongue that conquered Iiearts. 



And now — the tear scarce dried that fell for him, I 

Whose loss makes Freedom's holy lamp bum dim, — { 

The matchless mind, so versatile in power. 

Vigorous or playful, as became the hour. 

To awe a world, or grace a lady's bower ; 

Wlio reached the dizzy height — was deified — 

Saw millions look on him with hope and pride ; 

And, stretching forth his arm to save them, died ! 

The tear scarce dried that blinded every eye 

When past ' the all of Genius that can die !* 

And fresher sorrowa unresisted flow 

Over thy grave, lamented Foscolo ! 

Not ours by birth— for upon sunnier skies 
In gentler clime, unclosed thy infant eyes — , 
Yet wert thou such by still more sacred ties : 
Pealing Troth's thunder in a tyrant's ear, 
And not the courtly tones he sought to hear. 
What marvel for thy forfeit home, and worse. 
The exile's wanderings — the stranger's curse 1 
Such is the common doom when Power, uncheck'd. 
Wantons at will, and Liberty is wreck'd. 
Hither the poet and the warrior came, 
'Midst kindred hearts to cherish Troth's pure flame, — 
VOL. II. 1827. 2 p 
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To vindicate the altar of hie choice, — 

To give to Freedom's aool one earnest voice, — 

To * twine far distant from his Tuscan grove' t 

The deathless wreath of glory and of love. 

And prove for that dear land \ie might not see. 

All that her happier sous have failed to be. 

Thus lived the Exile — bvt let Pity hide 

The last Sad scene, nor tell ns how he died ! 

Not gazing on the glorious busts of men; ( 

Who. toudi'd by magic art, exist again— 

Oh ! not the poet's death in happy bowers, 

^Midst music's murmurs, and the^breatk of flowers, — • 

Not circled by the 'Graces, borrowmg 

Calm thoughts that bear the soul on Fancy's wing, — 

•f See the sonnet * To Callirhoe, at Lausanne,' whidi accom- 
fianied that edition of Foioolo'< Eissays on Petrarch, which was 
printed for private circulation, and in tfie cooiBe of which be 
says with as much pathos' as prophecy : 
* By love and'years, 
I learn bow fancy wakes from joy to lean ; 
tlow memory, pensive,- 'reft of hope attends 
The exiled path, and bids him fear lieW friends.' 

t Speaking of the costliness of his ftirntture, f oscolo observed* 
<they encompass me with an air of re^peciabitity,' and they give 
me the illusion of not bavtog fatten ibldmt lowest circumstances. 
f must also declare that I wilt die like fk gentiemany on a deata 
bed, surrounded by the Venus's Apollo*s, and the Graces, and 
the busts of ^reat men ; liay, eVen axtidnk flowers, and, If possibfe, 
while music is breathin^^ around me. Tar from courting the sym* 
paihy of posterity, I will never give mankind fbe. gratification of 
eiaculating preposterous sighs, because I died in a hospital, like 
Camoens, or like Tassoj and, sinoe ( must bei buried in your 
country, I am happy in having got, for the remainder of my life, 
a cottage, independent of neighbours; 'surrouhaed' by flowery 
shrubs, and open to the free air. And when 1 can freely dUpo^ 
of a hundred pounds. I will build a small dwfetling for my corpse 
also, under a beautiful oriental plane tre«, which I mean to pl«o( 
next November, and cultivate, co« axmir'^, to (be last year of my 
existence. So far 1 am, indeed, an epicure, bat in all other 
things I am the most moderate of men. I might vie with ?y:ha - 
goras for sobriety, and even widi the great Scipio for continooce.' 
Poor Foscolo! these dreams were far, very far from being realized. 
Within a short time after, his cottage, (^a etegfant little building, 
erected by himself near the RegenCs Park,) and all Its beautiful 
contents, came to the hammer, «nd were distriboied. A wealtby 
fioldsmitli now inhablta the dwelling of the poet of luly. 
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Not gazing on Apollo's godlike brow, 

Whence light, and harmony, and glory flow,-^- . 

Not *neath the smile of Venus, though of her 

Kver the fond, devoted worshipper, — 

Her sculptured form no longer glads his eyes,$ — 

Apart from her, and all he loved, he.dies ! 

Judged by the grovelling mind that magnifies 

Th* impassioned fault to which it may not rise. 

Oh I he was criminal !|l and they how pure 

Who left the expiring patriot to endure 

The agony that comes when Hope is fled. 

And Want's chill paqg qjl Death's deserted bed ! 

Ay, let them now pile marble o'er the head 

They sent in bitter anguish to the grave, — i 

Ana this inscription let the tablet have : 

* the/riei^di of Foscolo — to him whose lay 
Bat with the world itself shall pass away ^ — 
The friends 0f Foscolo — to him whose mind 
Knew but one aim — the service of mankind ; — 
The fii^ds who left him in his night of years 
To lonely grief and unregarded tears, — 

Who shrank from his wild eye and withered frame. 
And now, with mingled vanity and shame, 
SvUcribe to raise tlus tablet to his — name !* 

J. W. Dalbt. 

' i*l remember,* (tars the friend to whose < Recollections of Uga 
Toscolo' I am indebted for these notes,) * his once sending for (ne 
in great iiaste ; and, when I entered his libra rv, 1 foun<l him 
kneeling, and exclauuing ** beautiful I beautiful 1*' He was 
gazing on the Venus de Medici, which he had discovered looked 
most enchanting, when the light of his lamp was made to shine 
upon it from a particular diiection. On this occasion he had 
summoned his whole household into bis library, to witness the 
discovery ¥(hich gave hini so much rapture. In this state, con- 
tinually exclaiming, * beautiful • beautiful I* and gazing on the 
figure, he remained for nearir two hours.' 
I 'It is but justice to his triends,' (observes the same writer,) 

* lo add, that there were circumaunces which justified them in 
falling away from him.' It is but justice to tlie public that some- 
thing more than an tLttertwot par fgrat/hue, should be adduced in 
support of the propriety of leaving one of the most patriotic and 
splendid geniuses of the age, to expire in poverty and sorrow. 

J. W, D*. 
J F « 
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TUB ADVENTUBB9 OF WORMINGTON. 

CHAPTER V. 

I RETURNKD to my native coantry in a different 
state of mind from that in which I had left it. Time, 
^and change of scene, had worn off that acate sense of 
injustice under which I had left England. Time had 
also carried away some part of the inconsiderate fer- 
vour of youth. Amongst the Almerians, I had learned 
to reason coolly, to distinguish substances from shadows, 
and to estimate things by their real, not their imaginary 
weight. But it was long before I could entirely recon- 
cile myself to many of the customs of society. At 
meals, for example, when I saw the severed limbs of a 
goose or a turkey displayed on the dish ; when I saw 
a dozen mouths opening at once to devour them with 
eagerness, I was seized by an unconquerable loathing 
and disgust. My imagination pictured an assemblage 
of voracious animals, of jackalls, or hysnas, feeding on 
the prey they had just taken ; I was obliged to feign 
a sudden indisposition, and fly to a solitary meal in my 
own chamber. 

On arriving in London, I inquired for Mr. Williama ; 
be was no more. I learned that my father and 
mother were both dead. I found no difficulty in re- 
covering my little property ; and, settling my afialrs, I 
hastened down into Yorkshire to make inquiries after 
the rest of my family. I found my eldest brother still 
in his farm. The second had been obliged to quit his, 
had wandered into a distant county in search of em- 
ployment, and it was not known where he was. A 
third was a labourer. I had two sisters respectably 
married ; but a third sbter, tbe youngest, and to me 
the dearest of the family, importuned by a wealthy 
suitor whom she despised, and harshly treated by my 
mother, had eloped, alone and unprotected, and had 
not since been heard of. All that was known was, 
that she was gone to London ; but I found a general 
disposition in the family to suppose the worst. 

My youngest sister was endeared to me, above the 
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refit of my brothers and sisters, hy lier more amiable 
temper, by her quicker sensibility, and better natural 
abilities. I determined to return to London, and. to 
endeavour to discover her retreat ; to protect her if 
friendless, to console her if in distress, to reclaim her 
if she had erred ; and this determination I immediately 
put in practice* 

My task was indeed gigantic. Hov was I to dis-^ 
cover, in the immense population of London, an ob- 
scure and friendless female, without the slightest clue 
to direct my search ? 

I took lodgings in the outskirts of the town, and de- 
termined to remove frequently, till I had resided for ja 
time in every quarter of London and its suburbs. I 
put advertisements in the newspapers, couched ia 
language which I was «ure would take her attention if 
they met her eye. They were fruitless. I passed ah* 
most m^ whole time in perambulating the streets ; I 
looked mto 6very shop that I passed ; I studied the 
countenance of every female, of about my sister's age, 
that I met; I explored the most usual retreats of 
poverty and humble industry 3 I frequented churches, 
theatres, and offices for servants ; I west where k 
would have been almost death to have found her ; but 
in vain. 

For two years I prosecuted in this manner an una* 
▼ailing search. 1 began to see the folly of my hopes i 
I endeaYoured to faHuliari;se myself with "the idea that 
my sister was dead; I struggled: with mv thoughts, 
and tried to direct them into othef channels ; I nmde 
myself known to a few of the surviving^ friends of Mr. 
Williams; his respected name psooured m^ employ 
meat at a small salary ; I endeavoured to controiil my 
roving disposition, and to be contented with my lot. X 
could not, however, drive from my memory the image 
of my lost sister, playful and innocent as 1 had last 
seen her, in the pride and bloom of promising youth. 

I sometimes attended divine service at a church not 
far from my lodgings. One Sunday, my attention was 
attracted by a young la^y who sat near me, from whose 
2f3 
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face, when I had once gazed on it, it was self-denial 
to withdraw my eyes. A mild and plaintive sadness 
saA on her pale, but expressive countenance, which 
powerfuUy interested. There was a dignity and pro- 
priety in her manner and deportment, and a good sense 
in her dress, that claimed immediate distinction. 
The service ended, the fair stranger prepared to leave 
the chapel, and was hidden from my view by the 
crowd. As I passed the seat on which she had sat, 
my eye caught a small prayer book which lay near the 
place she had occupied. \t was the one she had used. 
With an eager curiosity I seized it; on the blank leaf 
at the beginning, was written a name I felt 

the blood rush v^th violence to my cheeks as I recog- 
nised it ; I almost pinched the book into two parts' by 
a sudden and involuntary motion. The name was 
Henrietta Wormington ! I hurried to the door with as 
much rapidity as the density of the crowd would allow ; 
but the fair stranger was already out of sight. Dis- 
consolate, I put the book into my pocket, and walked 
home in a confusion of thought not easily described. 

In vain I recalled to my recoltection the fine face of 
the interesting stranger ; In vain I compared her imag^ 
with that impressed on my memory, of my youngest 
sister. There was no resemblance that I could trace. 
The hair of the stranger was darker then that of my 
sister, and in her countenance there was an intellectual 
meaning, which I in vain endeavoured to recollect in 
the artless looks of the playfal girl. 

I exaniiiied the prayer-book again. It was not one 
which I could remember to have belonged to our 
family. I looked again at the writing. It was in a 
well-rormed, delicate, hand, very unlike the girlish 
scrawl of my sister. But I had not seen her for nine 
years. Time might have produced these alterations. 
My sister might have grown such a woman as I had 
seen— the hand-writing might possibly be hers. 

On the following Sunday, I was the first of the con- 
gre^ation to enter the chapel. 

1 he service passed over, and the fair stranger did 
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not arrive. I went again the second Sunday. The 
object of my anxiety did not come. 

I advertised the book, appointing a place at which 
it might be heard of; but no apptication was made. 
For several weeks I attended the chapel in the same 
hope, and was always disappointed. 

The natural buoyancy of my spirits gradiially sub- 
sided. I fell into a moody nielancholy; I became 
thoughtful and absent ; I modd mistakes in business ; 
I was restless and unhappy i 1 scarcely caied for ex- 
istence. 

Fortunately for me, some affairs of the house in 
whose employment I was, required the presence of a 
confidential person in the West Indies, and the mission: 
was assigned to me. I accordingly sailed for Kingston/ 
in Jamaica; ' 

In about a month, the affairs on which I went were 
arranged',, and I took my passage in order to return to 
England. ' 

In about two month's after clearing out of the har-^ 
hour of Port Rbjal, we came to an anchor in the Downs. 
For the sake orexpeiHtion, I 'determined to proceed ta 
London by land; and, with^his view, I quitted the 
ship and.landed at Dover. Not being able to find' an 
immediate -conveyance, I amused myself in surveying 
die environs of the town. 

I had entered » village about three miles from the 
town — I intended to prolong my walk, but the gather, 
ing clouds announced the near approach of a heavy 
shower.- I looked around for shelter. The door of a 
cottage stood half open; I made hastily towards it, 
and entering, requested shelter from the coming storm. 
It was courteously granted by the inmates of the hum- 
ble dwelling, and a seat was placed for me at the fire- 
side. At the fire, a decent elderly woman was em* 
ployed in some cidinary office. In the interior of the 
room was an old man, apparently sick or infirm, lying 
on a flock-bed. At the foot of the bed sat a young 
girl, surveying the old man with looks of the deepest 
interest. At the side of thq bed stood a young woman. 
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habited in deep roonniing, admjnisteiingr to the aged 
su^erer, some medicine^ or cordial, '^^fiich she had jngt 
prepaicd* Perceiviog me, phe hastened to leave the 
cottage iy another door ; but in closing it, her i^ce 
was ^alf turned towards the interior, my eye caught 
the profile, it was that of the straQger whom I had 
seen in the church, and had since sought in vain. 

The hopes which had for nearly three years formed 
the spring of my existence were destroyed for ever. 
But my^ worst fears were relieved. My sister, my be- 
loved sister, was no more ; but she had died innocent* 
qon^ding, ^nd resigned. She Jiad died in the arms of 
the friend who^i 1 beheld ; her last aspirations were 
towards heaven. Her last blessing was left for me. 

It will be supposed, that my business in London 
being arranged, I lost no time in rietracing my steps to 
the ^eigl^bourhood of Dover.* I had now a sort of 
claim on the attention of a being who had bo much in- 
terested me. My dear and amiable sii)ter had been a» 
much , beloved by Emily Vernon as by myself,. Jt will 
not be pondered that the indulgence of our regrets 
gradually gave place to the birth and indulgence of a 
sentiment as tender. 

In truth, Emily was all that the fondest lover or 
most attached husband could have wished. Her 
beauty was of that cast which is ever fascinating, and 
appears ever new, because it is the emanation of the 
soul. 

She had been persuaded, when very youngs and 
hoping to be the means of ultim,ate benei&t to her pa- 
rents> to give hex' hauad to a man to .wh<^ yx^i^d her 
own could not assimilate, and who ^as perfectly indif- 
ferent to her. Finding that he could not make liimself 
beloved* instead of turning his eyes inwards, and re- 
flecting on the folly of his own persecuting perseverance, 
he vented his displeasure oi^ the xnpoceot cause of hia 
disappointment, and, for some years, . made l^er comt- 
pletely wretched — as wretched, at least, as a creature 
so truly good could be made by the folly and caprices 
of another. Till the period of his death, Emily had. 
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notwithstanding, discharged her duties with piety, and 
with resignation. In leaving her independent of the 
world, he made her the only amends in his power for 
the suffering which his folly had inflicted. 

The events, the feelings, and the dehghts of a youth- 
ful courtship, however interesting to the pnncipal 
actor, may not appear equally so to a reader. I will 
pass them over by simply saying, that as I was an ar- 
dent I was a successfiU lover. On an appointed day, 
the fascinating Emily w<xs to be mine. I determined, 
to quit, at least for the present, my mercantile pur- 
suits, and to devote my whole time to the object of 
my affections. I had gone to London, to make ar- 
rangements with this view. I had returned late in the 
evening ; I walked towards the residence of my be- 
loved. 

Emily's cottage stood on a romantic spot, on a gentle 
slope, which lay open to the British channel, and 
with its front towards the sea. At the back of the 
house was a range of hills, which sheltered it from the 
northern blasts ; on each side was a little shrubbery, 
which it bad been the favourite amusement of Einily 
to cultivate and adorn. 

I approached the house. I had reached a rustic 
gate, which was the entrance to the shrubbery. Tied 
to the gate, stood a horse, with a pannier on each side 
of the saddTe, and at the saddle-bow a blunderbuss;. 
A circumstance so strange and unaccountable excited! 
in my breast undefinable terrors. I dreaded I knew 
not what. I flew through the shrubbery to the front 
door of the house. Opposite to the entrance, stood a 
man with his face carefully concealed, wrapped in a 
cloak, and with a mnsquet in his hands, as if stationed 
there to prevent all ingress. Favoured by the darkness, 
I rushed on him, planted one foot against his breast', 
and laying hold of liis musquet with both hands, twist- 
ed it from his grasp. The villain instantly fled. 

I rushed into the parlour of the house. My adored 
Emily was sitting in a chair, pale with affright, and* 
calling, in despair and forgetfulness, fbr me. A 
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ruffian was in tlie act of aecnring her delicate band* to 
&e back of tbe chair. I levelled at hi^ bosom the 
piece I bad just Feized, and fired. He sprang convul- 
sively from tbe floor, and fell on it a lifele^u corpse. 

My immediate attention was directed towards 
I^ily. I unbound ber bands ;, I pressed her in my 
arms ; but tbe alarm bad been too great for tbe delicacy 
of ber frame. Consciousness had fied ;. and every 
meana that could be resorted to, failed to restore it. 

To add ta my anguish, the villain whom my araa 
had sent unprepared into the presence of his maker^ 
proved to be my brother ; the brother who bad quitted 
his familjf and the place of bis birth, and had not since, 
been heard of. He had wandered from place to place, 
and from county to county, until he joined on tbe 
coast a party of desperadoes, who lived ostensibly by 
smuggling, and privately by still worse means. In 
one of their trips, the lonely cottage- of Emily at- 
tracted their attention, the few valuables in the house 
excited their cupidity, and a plan was laid to plunder 
it. The execution of this plan I arrived just in time to 
prevent ; happier had I been far away, and they had 
been suffered to carry it into effect. 

Emily lived several years after the event of the at- 
tack upon ber house ; she was still fair and beautiful ; 
but she was like a. beautiful statue, which excites ad- 
miration without being conscious of the interest it 
creates. That dulcet voice, which might have soothed 
a savage in his wildest mood, was never again heard ; 
that fascinating smile, which would have become a 
seraph opening the gates of heaven to a saint, was 
never again seen. The nicely poised balance of her 
mind was overturned ; a settled melancholy took pos- 
session of her soul ; all objects seemed alike indifferent 
to her ; she received the attentions of her friends al- 
most unconscionsly. 

I was allowed to see her frequently. I took a me^ 
lancholy pleasure in watching her steps, in guarding 
them from harm, in anticipating every supposed wish. 

She would sit for hours in her favourite shrubber^'^ 
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with her eyes intently fixed on an opening flower, as if 
watching its growth. On one occasion, I thought 
she knew me, and remembered her plighted /aitb. 
She was walking in the garden, leaning on my arm. 
She gathered two bnds, and looking at them for awhile, 
twisted their stalks into a knot, and placed them on 
njy hand. But the hope was transient. The action 
was unpremeditated. 

For me, I am that which I must be while life shall 
last j a solitary, hopeless man. If I wander forth int* 
the world, it is to gaze on the actions of men as on 
raoTements in which I cannot possibly be concerned. 
If I retire to the solitude of my chamber, it is to see 
my brother extended on the floor, his features deformed 
by the agony of death, and the blood flowing in circling 
streamlets around him. If I sleep,' it is to hear the 
music of my Emily's voice, to see, in fancy, her be- 
witching smile. When £ awake, it is to remember her 
as I saw her last^ suflering under the melancholy 
change. 

Whoever thou art, who shalt peruse this little nar- 
ntive when 1 am Jio more, thou wilt not refuse the 
tribute of a tear, to tlie memory of the haples^ Emily, 
•and the unfortunate Worraington. 



LINES, 

SUl*POSEO TO HATE BEEN WRITTEN BY M. 'CUATEAQ- 

BEIAND AT TUB DEA» SEA. 

SBPuiiCiiBAL lake I no blooming flow'ret dips 
Its azure bosom in thy prisonous lipte ; 
No sea bird wings its flight acrdss thy brine. 
Nor on thy margin smiles the clustering vine ; 
No cooling eales thy sallow surface fan ; 
CuTs'd are &y waters, and al^orr'd by man ! 

Long has the lute been hush'd in those dark bowers S 
Long has the pennon ceas'd to illume the towers ! 
Of that foul city sepulchred in thee ! 
A victim to the vengeful Deitjr ! 
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The sun and moon on thee their light bestow. 
But ne*er shall ihey salute the accursed below ! 

IVe seen old Athens peering o'er the sea. 

Rich with the tints of summer luxury ; 

I've seen the wrinkled waters of the Nile, 

lightmg the gloom of fluted peristyle ; 

I've seen the realms of Barbary expand 

Before mine eyes, as from the enchanter's wand ! 

Through many a clime I've urg'd my trembling feet. 

O'er many a wave I've spread the fluttering'sheet. 

The sun has shed its fever on my brow 

In vain — 1 felt not then what I feel now ! 

Around me fair benignant Nature lifts 

The gorgeous picture of her richest gifts .' 

ho, flow'r-gemm'd meadows gild the blooming scene. 

And spacious w6odB and deep glens intervene ! 

Around me Palestiua's beaudes lie 

Bounded by a serene and azure sky ! 

But oh, beneath me winds the dismal tide. 

Whereon no streamers play, no shallops glide ; 

It is avoided by the tree and flower. 

They form not on its banks their sunny bower ! 

Ye who have trod the glorious plains of Greece ! 
The theatre of war ! the scene of peace ! 
Where Cleombrotus for his country fell. 
And Pindar sounded the Olympic shell, 
Approach not here — the gonfalon of Thrace, 
The Spartan trumpet, and the Athenian mace. 
The stateman's eloquence, the patriot's fire. 
And all that modern fancy mnst admire. 
Will light thy spirit ! — ^this sepulchral sea 
Is dim and cold— how diflerent from thee ! 
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TIIE ROMANCE OF HlStORY.f 
Mr. Neele, to whose beautiful contributions our 
pages have been frequently indebted, has recently 
made his appearance in the Uterary world as the author 
of the * Romance of History.' It is, we believe, his 
first prose publication, and is well calculated to uphold 
the fame which his previous labours have gained for 
him in a different species of composition. 

The idea of the work is extremely novel, and not 
less happy in its execution than in its conception. 
There is no do.ubt that many historical events surpass 
in interest and romantic incident all that has ever 
been invented by the most ingenious authors ; nay, that 
history is the parent and source of all the invention^ 
that have delighted mankind from the earliest ages in 
the shape of poetry and romance. Obvious, however, 
as this truth is, it has never occurred to any author, 
until Mr. Neele took up the subject, to give at once a 
clear demonstration of it, and to work out of it a most 
delightful production. His book consists of a series 
of tales^ arranged chronologically, and divided accord- 
ing to the reigns of the British monarchs. In each of 
these he has selected some remarkable event or historyi 
which receives from his hands all the graces that a 
refined genius and active fancy can bestow upon a 
subject deserving their exertions. Such a plan, of 
course, admits of great variety ; and, amongst the many 
qualities in the author which demand our praise, the 
extraordinary versatility with which he turns from one 
subject to another, without the most distant approach 
to mannerism or sameness, is not the least valuable. 

He has not taken his tales from such histories as are 
known to ordinary readers, but has ransacked the old 
chronicles and metrical histories, in order to produce 
something which shall have novelty as well as intrinsic 
interest to recommend it. He has, at the same time, so 
closely followed, and so faithfully preserved, all the 
points of historical veracity, and painted so accurately 

+ By Henry Neele. 3 vols. Bull, Holies Street. 
VOL. II. 1827. 9 O 
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the manners and customs of the times^ that his work 
is a valuable addition to all the histories of England 
which are extant. 

It is quite impossible to give, within such limits as 
bound our notices, any thing like a sufficient de- 
Bcription of the contents of the ' Romance of History.' 
We refer our readers to the work as one of the most 
delightful, at the same time that it is one of the ^most 
satisfactory and instructing, that has been lately pro- 
duced. We cannot, however, resist the pleasure of 
pointing out * The Three Palmers,' ' The Rings,' 
' Ryd Pencam,* ' A Legend of Agincourt,* ' The 
White Rose of England,' and * The Taking of Pomfret 
Castle,' as among the most delightful of the tales. The 
following we have extracted. 

THE spectre's VOTAGS. 

There is a part of the river Wye, between the city 
of Hereford and the town of Ross, which was known 
for more than two centuries by the appellation of * The 
Spectre*s Voyage ;' and across which, as long as it re- 
tained that appellation, neither entreaty nor remunera- 
tion would induce any boatman to convey passengers 
after a certain hour of the night. The superstitious 
notions current among the lower orders were, that at 
about the hour of eight on every evening, a female was 
seen in a small vessel sailing from Hereford to North- 
brigg, a little village then distant about three miles 
from the city, of which not even the site is now dis- 
cernible ; that the vessel sailed with the utmost ra- 
pidity in a dead calm and even against the wind ; that 
to encounter it was fatal ; that the voyager landed 
from it on the eastern bank of the river a little beyond 
the village ; that she remained some time on shore, 
making the most fearful lamentations ;' that she then 
re-entered the vessel, and sailed back in the same 
manner, and that both boat and passenger vanished in 
a sudden manner as they arrived at a certain part of 
the river, where the current is remarkably strong, 
within about half a mile of the city of Hereford. 

This smgular tradition, like most stories of a similar 
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character, was not without a foundation in truth, as 
the reader will perceive who takes the trouble to pe- 
ruse the following narrative. 

In the turbulent reign of Edward the Second, when 
the whole of England was one theatre of lawless vio- 
lence; when might was constantly triumphant over 
right, aod princes and soldiers only respected the very 
intelligible, if not very equitable principle, 

' That they should take who have the power. 
And they should keep who can ;* 
the city of Hereford was distinguished by the zeal and 
])atriotism of its citizens, and by the unshrinking 
firmness with which they adhered to thQ cause of 
Queen Isabella and the young prince her son, after- 
wards the renowned King Edward the Third, in op- 
position to the weak and ill-fated monarch who then 
wore the crown, and his detested favourites the 
Spensers, father and son. Sir Hugh Spenser the 
younger, was a man of unquestionable talents, and 
possessed virtues which, during a period of less vio- 
lence and- personal animosity, might have proved 
honourable to himself, and useful to his country. The 
nobles, however, hated him for his obscure birth and 
his devotion to the servite of his prince, who, how- 
ever imbecile and unworthy of his high station, was 
nevertheless unstained by any flagitious crime,, and 
was possessed of a kind and generous heart, and was 
especially endeared to Spenser, on account of the 
wealth and honours which he had prodigally lavished 
upon his family and himself. The discontents of the 
Queen and the Barons were not vented in fruitless 
complaints or idle menaces. They flew to arms. " The 
King of France, the Queen's brother, assisted them 
with men and money ; the Count of Hainault, to 
whose daughter Fhilippa, the young prince had been 
contracted, did the same. The King was driven from 
London, and forced with the elder Spenser, whom he 
had created Earl of Winchester, to take refuge in 
Bristol. Being hotly pursued to this city by the Earl 
ef Kent and the Count of Hainault, at the head of a 
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formidable anny, he was obliged to flee into Walest 
leaving the elder Spenser governor of the castle of 
Bristol. This fortress was immediately besieged, and 
speedily taken, as the garrison mutinied against their 
governor, and delivered him into the hands of his 
enemies. This venerable noble, who had nearly reached 
his ninetieth year, was instantly, without trial, or 
witness, or accusation, or ansiver, condemned to death 
by the rebellious Barons : he was hanged on a gibbet ; 
his body was cut in pieces and thrown to the dogs ; 
and his head ^as sent to Winchester, the place 
whence he derived his title, and was there set on » 
pole, and exposed to the insults of the populace. 

When the news of this catastrophe reached the 
younger Spenser, he was at the head of a fine army, 
which bad sat dpwn before the cit^ of Hereford, for 
the purpose of reducing it to obedience to King Ed- 
ward. The formidable force which he commanded, 
had struck terror into the hearts of the citizens, so 
that notwithstanding their attachment to Queen Isa- 
bella, and their detestation of Spenser, they had shown 
symptoms of their willingness to yield to the latter 
upon reasonable terms ; and he, desirous of obtaining 
possession of the city without any unnecessary effusion 
of blood, had granted a truce of a week's duration, to 
give them time to decide upon what conditions they 
would open their gates to him. The disastrous in- 
telligence which he received from Bristol, however, 
made him doubtful whether he should hold inviolate 
tbe truce which he had granted to the besieged. He 
did not doubt but that the Earl of Kent and his troops, 
flushed with conquest, would hasten to his destruc- 
tion, and to the relief of Hereford, and that unless he 
could possess himself of the city and castle, and by 
shutting himself up in the latter De enabled to bid de> 
fiance to his enemies, the fate of his father must 
inevitably be his own. 

The favourite recreation of the inhabitants of Here- 
ford was then, as it is now, to make excursions either 
alone, or in parties upon their beautiful river. This 
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amusement had become so much a ctistom with them, 
that the most timid females were not afraid to venture 
alone and at night in a small skiff, with which almost 
every family of respectability was provided ; and on a 
bright moonlight night, the bosom of the river was 
beautifully diversified by the white sails glittering in 
the moonbeams, while sweet female voices would be 
heard warbling some popular melodies, the subjects 
of which were usually the praises of Prince Edward, 
or execrations of Spenser and those who had cor* . 
rupted the King. It was on such a night, that the in- 
cident with which our narrative commences occurred* 
The moon was riding in an unclouded sky — unclouded 
except by those light fleeej vapours which hovered 
round the form of the queen of night, increasing rather 
than diminishing her beauty. The river seemed one 
sheet of silver, and numerous little vessels passing and 
repassing, gave it a delightfully animated appearance. 
In one, which seemed to be venturing nearer to the 
camp of the enemy than the others, might be seen 
a light and delicate female form, and on the shore 
which she was approaching, a little above the vil« 
lage of Northbrigg, stood a soldier, whose accoutre- 
ments bespoke him to belong to the army of Sir Hugh 
'Spenser. 

The lady landed^ and the soldier hastened to meet 
her. ' Dearest Isabel,* he said, ' blessings upon thy 
generous trusting heart, for this sweet meeting ! I have 
much to tell thee, but that my tongue dares not utter 
all with which my mind is stored ; and if it dared, it 
is not on such a night as this, so bright, so beautiful^ 
that tidings dark as mine should be communicated.' 
Isabel, who had laid her head upon his breast when 
they met, started from him, and gazed with the ut- 
most terror and surprise at the unwonted gloom which 
darkened his countenance. 

' Walter^ what means this ? Come you to break 

the trusting heart which beats for you alone 1 Come 

you to cancel your vows — to say that we must part 

for ever? Oh ! better had you left me to the mercy 

«g3 
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of the wave, when Its work of death was half achieved, 
if you reserved me only for the misery which waits 
upon a broken heart, and blighted and betrayed af- 
fections V 

'Sweet, dry these tears!' replied the soldier; 
' while I have life I am thine. I come to warn thee 
of sure but unseen danger. The walls of Hereford 
are strong, and the arms and hearts of her citizens 
firm and trusty; but her hour is come, and the path 
of the destroyer, although secret, is lik6 the stream 
which hides itself for a time beneath the earth only 
to spring forth more strongly and irresistibly than 
ever.' 

' Thy words are dark and dreadful ; but I do not 
know of any cause for fear, or of any means of avoid- 
ing it, if it exists.' 

'Fly with me, fly! — with thy heart and hand re- 
ward my love, and think no more of those grim waUs, 
and sullen citizens, with souls as iron as their beavers, 
and hearts as cold as the waters of their river.' 

*0h! no, no, no! my father's head is grey, and 
but for me alone all hb affections, all his hopes are 
buried in my mother's grave. He hates thee and thy 
cause. When I told him a stranger had rescued his 
daughter from the wave, he raised his hands to heaven ' 
and blessed him. I told him that that stranger was 
a follower of the Spensers, he checked his unfinished 
benediction and cursed him. But if he knew thee, 
Walter, thy noble heart, thy constant love, metlHnks 
that time and entreaty would make him listen to hier 
daughter's prayer.' 

' Alas ! my Isabel, entreaty would be vain, and 
time is already flapping his wings, loaded with inevita- 
ble ruin, over yon devoted city and its inhabitants. 
Thy father shall be safe — trust that to me ; and trust 
me, too, that what I promise I can perform. But thou, 
my loved one, thou must not look upon the horrid face 
of war : and though my power extends to save thy 
father from injury, it would be easier to save the wall- 
flowers on the ramparts of the city from the foot of 
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the invader, than one do fair, so feehle, from his no- 
fence and lust/ 

' Whoe'er thou art/ she said, ' there is a spell upon 
my heart which. love and gratitude have twined, and 
which makes it thine for ever ; but sooner would I 
lock my hand with that of the savage Spenser himself, 
when reeking with the best blood of Hereford's citi- 
zens, than leave my father's side when his grey hairs 
are in danger, and my native city, when treachery is 
in her streets and outrage is approachiog her walls.' 

These words were uttered with an animation and 
vehemence so unusual to her, that Walter stood for a 
moment transfixed with wonder: and before he re- 
covered his self-possession, Isabel, with Uie velocity of 
lightning, had regained her skiff and was sailing be- 
fore the wind to Hereford. ' Curse on my amorous 
folly !' he exclaimed, 'that, for a pair of pale cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, baa perhaps ruined a better con- 
certed stratagem than ever entered the brain of the 
Grecian Sinon. I must away, or the false girl will 
wake the slumbering citizens to their defence before the 
deed is done : and yet, must I devote her to the foul 
grasp of ruffian violence 1 No, no ! my power is equal ' 
to save or to destroy.' As he uttered these words he 
rapidly ascended the rocks which skirted that part of 
the banks of the river on which he stood, and was soon 
lost among the wild woods that crowned their sunmiit. 
We shall not enter into any detailed account of the 
events of that night. The royalists, by means of an un - 
expected attack during the truce, and aided by inter- 
nal treachery, hoped to make themselves masters of 
the city of Hereford. The citizens, however, had by 
some unknown means obtained intelligence of the de- 
signs of the enemy, and were prepared to repel their 
attacks. Every street was lined with soldiers, and a 
band of the bravest and most determined, under the 
command of Eustace de Chandos, (Isabel's father,) 
manned the city walls. The struggle was short ^ut 
sanguinary — the invaders were beaten back at every 
point, their best troops were left dead in the trenches. 
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and above two handred prisoners (among whom wa» 
Sir Hugh Spenser himself) fell into the hands of the 
citizens. The saccessful party set no bounds either to 
their exultation or their revenge. The rejoicings were 
continued for three successive days ; the neighbouring 
countiy was ravaged without cessation and without 
remorse ; and all the prisoners were ordered, by a 
message to that effect received frem Queen Isabella, 
to be treated as felons, and hanged in the most public 
places in the city* This decree was rigorously and 
unrelentingly executed. The royalist soldiers, without 
any distinction as to rank or character, suffered the 
ignominious punishment to which they were con- 
demned, and the streets of Hereford were blocked up 
by gibbets, which the most timid and merciful of its 
inhabitants gazed upon with satisfaction and triumph. 
Sir Hagh Spenser, both on account of his rank and 
of the peculiar degree of hatred with which each 
bosom beat against hira, was reserved to be the last 
victim. On the day of his execution the streets were 
lined with spectators, and the principal families in the 
city occupied stati€»is round t^ scaffold. So great 
was the universal joy at having their enemy in their 
power, that even the wives and daughters of the most 
distinguished citizens were anxious to view the punish- 
ment inflicted upon him whom they considered the 
gfand cause of all the national evib. Isabel was not 
of this number ; but her father sternly compelled her 
to be a witness of the dismal scene. The hour af 
noon was fast approaching, and the bell of the ca- 
thedral heavily smd solemnly tolled the knell of the 
unfortunate Spenser. The fatal cavalcade approached 
the place of execution. A stem and solemn triumph 
gleamed in the eyes of the soldiers as they trod by the 
side of the victim ; but most of the spectators, espe- 
cially the femidles, were melted into tears when they 
beheld the fine manly form of the prisoner, which 
seemed better fitted to nAaa. the royal levee, or a 
lady's bower, than for the melancholy fate to which he 
was about to be consigned. His head was bare, and 
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his light flaxen hair fell ia a rich piofuslon of locks 
down nis Bhoulders, but left unshaded his finely-pro- 
portioned and sunburnt features. He wore the uniform 
of the royal army, and a star on his breast indicated 
his rank, while he held in his hand a small ivory cross^ 
which he frequently and fervently kissed. His de- 
portment was firm and contemptuous, and, as he 
looked on the formal and frequently grotesque ligures 
of his guards, his features even assumed an expression 
of risibility. The sight of the gibbet, however, which 
was raised fifty feet high, seemed to appal him, for he 
had not been apprized of the ignominious nature of hii^ 
punishment. ' And is this,' he said, as he scornfully 
dashed away a tear which had gaUiered in his eye^ 
' ye rebellious dogs, is this the death to which yon 
doom the heir of Winchester!* A stern and bitter 
smile played on thp lips of his guards, b\it they re- 
mained silent. < Oh God !' he continued, ' in the field, 
or on the wave, or on the block, which has reeked so 
often with the bravest and noblest blood, I could have 
died smiling ; but this—* His emotion seemed in- 
creasing, but with a violent effort he suppressed every 
outward sign of it ; for the visible satisfacti(^ which 
gleamed on the dark faces around him, at the state of 
weakness to which they had reduced the proud heart 
of their foe, , was more galling to his ^oul than the^ 
shameful death to which he was devoted. 

By the time he reached the place of execution his 
face had resumed its calm and scornful air^ and he 
sprang upon the scaffold with apparently unconcerned 
alacrity. At the same moment a dreadful shriek 
issued from that part of the surrounding booths in 
which the family of Chandos sat; and in another 
instant a female, deadly pale, and with her hair and 
dress disordered, had darted on to the scaffold, and 
clasped the prisoner in her arms. 

* Walter !* she cried, * Walter ! can it be thoul oh ! 
they dare not take thy life: thou bravest, best of men ! 
Avaunt, ye bloodthirsty brood! ye cannot tear me 
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from him. No ! till my arms grow cold in death PJI 
clasp him thus, and defy the world to sever us !' 

<0h! Isabel!' he said, <it is too much; my soul 
can bear no more. I hoped thy eyes had been spared 
this sight-^but the cold tyrants have decreed it thus : 
oh ! leave me, leave me ! — it is in vain — unmanliered 
ruffians, spare her!' While he spoke, the soldiers 
forcibly tore her from him, and were dragging her 
through the crowd — * My father ! save him ! he saved 
thy child. — Walter ! supplicate him — he is kind.' She 
turned her eyes to the scaffold as she uttered these 
words, and beheld the form of Spencer writhing in the 
air, and convulsed with the last mortal agony, A 
fearful shriek burst from her heart, and she sank sense- 
less in the arms of those who bore her. 

Isabel survived this event more than a twelvemonth ; 
bather reason had fled and her health was so shattered' 
that final recovery was hopeless. She took scarcely 
any food, refused all intercourse with her former 
friends, and even with her father, and would sit silent 
and motionless for days together. One thing only 
soothed her mind, or afforded her any gratification ; 
and this, as she was an experienced navigator of 
the river, her friends indulged her in — to sail from the 
city of Hereford to that spot on which she used to 
meet her lover. This she did constantly every evening ; 
but, when she landed, and had waited a short time, 
her shrieks and cries were pitiable. This practice one 
evening proved fatal. Instead of steering to the usual 
landing-place, a little above the city, she entered a 
part of the river where the current is unusually strong. 
Tlie rapidity of its .waves mastered and overturned the 
frail bark in which she sailed, and tlie unfortunate 
Isabel sank to rise no more ! 

The tragic nature of these events made an im- 
pression on the popular mind which two centuries did 
not efface. The spirit of Isabel was still said to sail 
every night from Hereford to Northbrigg, to meet her 
lover J and the beach across the river which this un- 
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earthly traveller pursued, was long distinguished by 
the name of the ' Spectre's Voyage.* 

There are some delightful gems of poetry scattered 
through the volumes, of which the following song is a 
fair sample : — 

THE forester's SONG. 

We are warriors gallant and true, 

But our triumphs are ne'er stain'd with tears. 
For our only war-cry is the huntsman's halloo, 
And the blood that we shed is the deer's ; 
And the greenwood tree 
Is our armoury. 
And of broad oak leaves our garlands be. 
We sleep not the sun's light away, 

Nor shame with our revels the moon. 
But we chase the fleet deer at the break of day, 
And we feast on his haunches at noon ; 
While the greenwood tree 
Waves over us free, 
And of broad oak leaves our garlands be. 
We drink not the blood-red wine. 
But our nut- brown ale is good. 
For the song and the dance of the great we ne'er pine. 
While the rough wind, our chorister rude. 
Through the greenwood tree 
Whistles jollily. 
And the oak leaves dance to his Minstrelsy. 
To the forest then, merry men all. 

Oar triumphs are ne'er stain 'd with tears. 
For our only war-cry is the huntsman's call. 
And the blood that we shed is the deer's ; 
And the greenwood tree 
Is our armoury. 
And of broad oak leaves our garlands be. 
The style of the work is free and elegant, the re- 
search not less creditable to the author's industry than 
its result has been to his good taste, and the whole 
presents a rare and admirable union of the useful and 
agreeable. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACB BOOK OF 
A LITERARY LOUNGER. 

RICHARD CROIIWELL. 

Richard Cromwell, the son and successor of 
Oliver, was by no means inferior to him in abilities, 
but unwilling to secure power and eminence by those 
perfidious and bloody arts, which had been too suc- 
cessfully practised by his father. 

* I positively forbid,' said Richard to one of his ad- 
herents, who reproached him for not exerting himself 
with more vigour against the royalists, ' I positively 
forbid the shedding the blood of a single man in my 
cause ; I would radter relinquish the post I hold than 
proceed to such unwfltrnmfabie extremities ; I wish to 
retain my situation no longer than shall be consistent 
with the public good, and i£e wishes of those I govern.' 

This is not the language of a thorough-paced poli- 
tician, of a rising statesman, resolved to go all lengths, 
and to gain his point at any risk, but it by no means 
follows, that it is the language oip incapacity ; it is the 
language of good sense and honianity,- of nature and of 
nature's God. 

During the short time that he was Protector,- the 
fanatic preachers, who enjoyed, or believed that they 
had enjoyed, the confidience of Oliver, accused Richard 
of neglecting the godly and keeping company with the 
profane ; first reproving them for their intolerandy, he 
clapped his hand on the shoulder of an associate, and 
thus observed : ' And here is Dick Ingoldsby, who can 
neitber preach nor pray, yet I would rather trust him 
than the holiest man of your tribe.'. Such frankness 
was not calculated to support, nor likely to please, im- 
posture and usurpation. 

In the decline of life, he exhibited an afflicting in- 
stance of the reverse of fortune ; being compelled, by 
the unnatural conduct of his daughters, to appear in 
the court of Chancery, before Sir John Holt, who, at a 
certain time, during' tne reign of Queen Anne, was chief 
justice, and first commissioner of the seal. 

On this occasion, that worthy judge felt for the un- 
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happy parent, whose domestic affliction must have been 
aggravated by recollecting that he once possessed su- 
preme power : Sir John placed the old gentleman at 
his right hand on the bench> insisted that his hat should 
remain on his head, ^nd after severely reprimanding 
the ingratitude of his children, who had endeavoured to 
dispossess their father of his property, he made a de« 
cree in Richard's favour, to the satisfaction of every one 
present, as well as the queen, to whom the matter had 
been misrepresented, but who highly approved of Sir 
John's behaviour, on his properly explaining it. 

Richard Cromwell carefully preserved, to the day of 
his death, two large trunks' full of addresses, presented 
to him when Protector, a short time only before he was 
deposed ; these, from the customary expressions used 
in such compositions, he called the lives and fortunes rf 
She people of England. 

JUOGMEMT ANCIENTLY EXERCISED UPON THU DEAb 
IN EGYPT. 

There was a lake which it was necessary to traverse 
before we could arrive at the place of interment, on 
the border of which the corpse was stopped. ' Who- 
ever thou art, render to thy country an account of thy 
actions. What hast thou done during thy life 1 The 
law questions thee ; thy country listens ; and truth 
will judge thee.' He then appeared without titles or 
power, redueed to himself, and escorted only by his 
virtues or his vices. Then were developed all those 
secret crimes that either by credit or authority had 
been concealed during his life. Those whose inno- 
cence had been unjustly branded came in turn to' 
accuse the calumniator, and redeem the honour that 
had been ravished from himv The individual who 
was detected in not having observed the law was con- 
demned-^the punishment was in/ami; ; but the virtuous 
citizen was recompensed by the public praise and ap- 
probation ; the honour of pronouncing the funeral oration 
was reserved to the nearest relation ; an assembly of 
the family followed; and the children received lessons of 
virtue in hearing their fathers praised, 
vox. II. 1827. 2 H 
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